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PREFACE 


This book is an attempt to give an account of the way 
in which the flowering plant lives, especially in relation 
to its environment. This, it might be said, is the aim 
of ecology ; but ecology approaches the plant as a member 
of a community, while biology ^ as it is understood here, 
is interested rather in the plant as an individual. In its 
methods biology has, during the last generation, become 
more and more experimental ; it builds on a foundation 
of physiology. A certain amount of pure physiology 
must therefore be introduced. The difficulty of giving 
enough to moke the foundation sound, and yet not so 
much as to obscure the picture, has been fully realised, 
though perhaps not overcome. 

The great majority of the drawings in the text are 
the work of Miss A. M. Davidson ; about one-third 
are original, and these bear her initials, the remainder 
are copied, sometimes with modiflcations, from various 
sources which are acknowledged in the underlines. 1 am 
indebted to Professor J. E. Weaver for permission to 
reproduce Figs, i, 2, 4, and 5 from his Ecological Rdatkm 
of Roots, Fig. 50 is taken from Miss E. Kirkwood’s 
Plant and Flower Form, The photographs are original, 
and for help in their preparation I am indebted to Mr. 
J. G. Taylor. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, the general editor of this Series, for his kind 
and stimulating criticism ; to Professor W. G. Craib for 
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much information I have received from him in the couree 
of many discussions. My thanks are also due to the 
publishers for their friendly advice and for drawing my 
attention to various obscurities ; and to my wife for her 
constant aid throughout the preparation of the book. 

ABXKDaKN, 

May ^ 1934. 
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THE BIOLOGY OF 
FLOWERING PLANTS 

CHAPT^ 1 

THE ABSORPTION OF WATER AND SALTS 

S I. The Necessity of Water for the Plant. § 2. The Origin and 
Nature of Soil. $ 3. The Root System, i 4. The Absorption of 
Water. S 5* The Absorption of Sidts from the Soil. § 6. l^cep- 
tionol Means of absorbing Water and Salts. 

§ I. The Necessity of Water for the Plant 

The necessity of water for the plant is fourfold, 
(i) Abundant water is essential to the active life of the 
protoplasm. The immense and varied chemical activity, 
the metabolism, of the living substance proceeds only when 
the colloids of the protoplasm are saturated with water. 
The resting seed, witli metabolism reduced to a minimum, 
is characteristically dry ; germination and renewed activity 
set in after the absorption of an amount of water frequently 
greater than the total weight of the dry seed. (2) In 
particular a sufficient supply of water is necessary to the 
most obvious part of the growth process — extension. The 
embryonic plant cell is filled with protoplasm. The great 
increase in size which takes place as the embryonic cells 
pass into one or other of the types of adult tissue, is linked 
to the formation of vacuoles containing a watery solution — 
,the cell sap. The increase in volume of the vacuole is 
due to absorption of water through osmotic pressure ; to 
the development of the turgor pressure of the sap is due 
the esftension of tlie elastic cell wall. The cell sap of 
1 B 
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the maturing cell occupies much the largest fraction of its 
volume. So we find that the greater portion of the 
fresh weight of the plant consists of water ; an average 
figure is 8o per cent., but in succulent organs such as 
the leaf of a lettuce or the fruit of the strawberry, water 
may account for more than nine-tenths of the total weight. 

(3) The subaerial organs of the plant, in particular the leaves/ 
constantly lose water vapour to the atmosphere; they 
transpire. This loss must be made good, and, fiormallyi 
a very large supply is necessary. It has been reckoned that 
in the course of an 18-weeks* growing season a sunfiower 
loses 6 gallons of water in transpiration. The water 
transpired during the growing season is several times the 
total weight of the mature plant in herbaceous species, so 
that the supply required to cover this loss accounts for much 
the larger fraction of the water absorbed by the plant. 

(4) With the water supply from the soil the plant obtains 
the elements potassium, magnesium, calcium, iron, 
phosphorus, sulphur, and nitrogen, which are essential to 
its development. 

On germination the first part of the seedling to leave 
the seed coats is the radicle ; before the young shoot 
appears above the soil the root may be several inches long 
and have already started to branch. The immediate 
demand for water is emphasised by this early making of 
contact with the source of supply, the soil. 

§ 2. The Origin and Nature of Soil 

The soil covers the fertile land surface of the globe in 
a layer which in general extends from a few inches to a few 
feet in depth. Not only is it the normal medium of plant 
growth, it is also a product of the vegetation it supports. 
I'he commonest obvious distinction between the soil proper 
and the sub-soil which underlies it is that the soil is darker 
brown or almost black in colour because of the presence 
of humus, the disintegrating and altered remains of dead 
vegetation. 
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In the formation of soil from an exposed rock mass, 
the first stage, in a temperate climate such as ours, is the 
work of frost. Water accumulating in minute crevices of 
the rock surface or soaking into joints and fissures expands 
with enormous force on freezing, with the result that greater 
or smaller fragments are. loosened and the disintegration 
^ the rock begins. Even this early stage is assisted by 
plants. Lichens and simple algae can live on bare rock 
surfaces ; on chalk and limestone especially lichens live 
actually m the rock substance. In the former case thin 
fixing hyphae, the colourless filaments of the fungus con- 
stituent, in the latter a considerable portion of the vege- 
tative body, penetrate the rock, chiefly by the solvent 
action of water rich in carbon dioxide. The rock surface 
is thus eroded by the plant and at the same time a 
further entrance for water which will freeze in winter is 
gained. 

With this initial breaking down of the rock the solvent 
action of water containing carbon dioxide in solution 
becomes more marked. The extent of this action depends, 
of course, on the minerals of which the rock is composed ; 
qtiartz sand grains are unaflected and mica is very slowly 
attacked ; the felspars give up their alkali metal constituents 
and are reduced to the aluminium silicates which form the 
basis of clay ; the calcium carbonate in limestone and chalk 
is rapidly dissolved. 

As the rock mass begins to disintegrate it offers a foot- 
hold to an exiguous vegetation of modest requirements ; the 
lichens and algse persist, mosses come in, and with them 
hardy higher plants. The action of such a vegetation is 
manifold. Roots and rhizoids penetrate rock crevices, 
enlarging them by solvent action and even helping to split 
considerable masses by the force of their growth expansion. 
The aerial parts of the vegetation arrest blown dust, which 
gets washed down and adds fine material to the substratum. 
As roots die oflF and leaves wither and M they are partly 
decomposed by the action of bacteria, and the products 
become incorpotatedr— ^e begiiming of humus formation. 
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The resultant mass now begins to take on the characters of 
soil. Its basal constituent, the refractory portion of the 
original rock, has been broken down and is mixed with finer 
material of the nature of clay, derived from other more 
soluble rock constituents, and with humus, derived from 
the plant covering ; the whole is permeated by water held 
especially by the iber material. Perhaps about this stage 
a further important factor enters in the shape of the earth- 
worm, the nature and magnitude of whose operations should 
be followed in Darwin’s monograph on vegetable mould 
(1881). It brings down large fragments of dead plants from 
^e surface into the soil. It subsists on vegetable debris 
which passes through the digestive tract where it is triturated 
with mineral particles and whence it is ejected more finely 
divided and more intimately mixed with these. The worm- 
casts of fine earth — ^thrown on the surface in such numbers 
that the face of a green lawn may be almost blackened in 
the course of a single night — continually turn over the soil 
as with a slow, invisible, but efficient plough. Burrowing 
in every direction, 50,000 individuals in the acre keep 
the soil light and prevent its rapid compacting to a solid 
medium unfit for plant growth. Only in suitable soil 
can the earth-worm thrive, but, as in the case of the 
plant itself, the worm is largely the moulder of its proper 
medium. 

Bacteria, too, are important soil organisms ; along with 
fungi they are responsible for the breaking down of dead 
organic matter to the humus stage, and also for the disap- 
pearance of the humus, for in good soil the humus supply 
is constantly renewed and yet does not increase. Certain 
species have an effect of the first importance in controlling 
the supply of nitrogenous compounds in the soil, by assimi- 
lating atmospheric nitrogen or by various conversions of 
nitrogenous compounds. 

Not all soils are formed in this fashion in situ. The, 
greater part of the British Islands is covered with soil 
transported from a distance. The particles of sand and 
silt and clay and, it may be, humus too, have been carried 
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by water or by ice to regiona often far removed from the 
place of their original formation. Thus river sands and 
gravels and the mud of estuaries and salt marshes have 
been transported by rivulet, stream, and river from higher 
levels to be deposited where the slower How of the water 
has let them settle. Great tracts of country are covered 
with glacial drift of gravel or clay, planed off higher levels 
and carried to where the melting face of the ice-sheet stood 
for the moment. In drier climates soils may be transported 
by wind, a case known in this country only in the relatively 
small movements of the white sand dunes. 

In such cases the soil may bear no relation to the under- 
lying rock. A prolonged geological history may intervene 
between the initial degradation of the rock mass and the 
final colonisation by an advanced plant community, yet the 
various intermediate stages and the final result are essentially 
the same as when the soil is found in situ. 

Soil Stractoie.— The chief solid constituents of a fertile 
soil are : (a) quartz and mkay in the form of sand and the 
finer silt ; (&) clay^ the very finely divided colloidal silicates 
of aluminium derived from felspar and chalk ; (c) humus^ 
organic matter, also colloidal, derived from the remains of 
dead plants ; (d) sometimes a proportion of calcium carho- 
nate from chalk or limestone. The mass is moist and when 
in good condition crumbles in the hand. 

This crumby property is an expression of the fact 
that the soil is not a simple mixture of its various 
solid constituents moistened with water, but that it has a 
definite structure. That this is so is demonstrated very clearly 
either by shaking the soil with water or by drying it out 
completely. In the former case drying the sediment of 
mud does not restore it to its proper condition ; in the latter 
^ it is difficult to wet the dusty mass thoroughly, and when 
this has been done only a sticky paste is produced. The 
soil crumbs have been destroyed, and simple wetting or 
drying, though it may restore the original degree of moisture, 
does not reconstruct the crumbs. In agricultural practice 
this fact is of great importance, for a soil if worked when 
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too wet becomes puddled, quite unfit for plant growth, and 
may require prolonged treatment before it is again fit to 
bear crops. 

The details of this structure are far from being fully 
elucidated but its general nature may be sketched. The 
coarser grains of sand, ranging up to particles of 3 mm. 
diameter, form a skeleton round which are built up the 
crumbs by the glueing action of colloidal particles of clay 
and humus fully imbibed with water, and by the surface 
tension of fine water films ; the crumbs are aggregates of 
the larger particles with intermixture of the finer grades of 
sand and silt and of clay s^id humus. The precise state of 
the colloidal constituent is not known ; it may consist of 
the clay and humus particles as a whole, or of a gelatinous 
and indefinite layer surrounding these particles. 

We do not know whether there is a fundamental unit 
size of soil crumb, nor, if there is, how it varies in different 
soils. The crumby structure is evidently the effect of 
natural causes of soil formation, the earthworm being 
probably the most important agent ; but the maintenance 
of this structure under the special conditions of agriculture — 
the keeping of the soil in good tilth — is the chief aim of 
cultivation. 

The moisture of the soil is not, of course, pure water. 
It is a solution of salts, organic compounds, and gases. The 
inorganic salts are of special importance in forming the 
source of supply of the essential mineral elements of the 
plant. The soil water is conveniently referred to as the soil 
solution. 

Soil Solution. — The composition of the soil solution is 
not known in any single case, the reason being that there 
at present exists no method of separating it from the soil 
in its original state. In fact a little consideration shows 
that even for a single soil the composition of the soil solution 
must vary with changing conditions in the soil and probably 
very rapidly. The solution tends to come to an equilibrium 
concentration of solutes ; but this equilibrium depends not 
only on the nature of the soil minerals, and on the solvent 
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power of the water— into which will enter the factor of 
carbon dioxide content— but also, and perhaps most largely, 
on the nature and amount of the soil colloids. The colloids 
retain salts by adsorption, and in contact with free water 
the partition of salts between the colloids and the liquid 
depends on the amount of liquid present, that is on the 
dilution of the solution. The composition of the soil 
solution therefore varies with the amount of moisture in the 
soil, and of course this is constantly changing. 

The methods which have been employed to separate the 
soil solution are discussed by Stiles and Jorgenson (1914)* 
and may be* summarised here, (a) Collection of drainage 
water from field drains. (6) Collection of water run slowly 
through a column of soil. Only the first portion coming 
through is taken as representing the water originally present 
in the soil. This method is in effect a collection of artificial 
drainage. Some investigators have used liquid paraffin to 
displace the soil water, (c) Extraction of a definite weight of 
soil with a definite amount of solvent — cither distilled water 
or an acid, (d) Removal of the soil moisture by high centri- 
fugal force, (e) Squeezing out the solution by high pres- 
sure. ( / ) Drawing the solution into a porcelain filter candle 
by suction, (g) Recently attempts to estimate the concen- 
tration of the soil solution have been made by determining 
the lowering of the freezing-point of the moisture in the soil. 
It will be seen that the first three methods do not give a true 
sample of the solution present in the soil, though they have 
a certain use for comparative purposes. The second three 
do extract the soil solution but only a fraction, the size of 
which will depend on the precise condition of soil and of 
experiment. 

The kind of result obtained by three of these methods 
is shown in Table I. The soil in each case is a loam, though 
of different origin. The figures are taken from Russeirs 
book, “ Soil Conditions and Plant Growth.” 
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TABLE 1 

Composition of Soil Solution 



I Method of 

1 extraction. 

1 

.1 y 

Parts per million 6f solution of 

Total 

Soil. 1 

1 

1 

K 

PO 4 

Ca 

N 

coneen> 

tration. 

Michigan Loam . . 
New Ferry Loam 
Rothamstead Loam 

1 

Oil displacement 
Centrifugal 

1 Drainage 

1 

711 

33*6 
4' 5 

12*2 
7 ‘a j 

68*2! 

44*4 

122*0 

3*2 

1 1*6 

1 H’o 

1 

‘ 1^2 

140‘S 


The differences exhibited by similar soils of different 
fertility are illustrated by Table II : 


TABLE 11 

Composition of Soil Solution 


Sa»fiafrai Loam, New Jersey : oentrifulgal extraction. 



I Parts per milUon of solution of 


Fertility of sample. 







Total conrentration. 


K 

PO 4 

Ca 

1 ^ 


Cxood 

33*6 

7*2 

44'4 

1*6 

86'8 

Poor 

1 24’4 

1 1 

7*0 

26*9 

0*1 

58*4 


It will be noted that the total concentration of the 
solutes estimated ranges from 58 to 155 parts per million, 
or from o'oo6 to 0*015 cent. The whole of the solutes 
are not, however, included in these analyses. A complete 
analysis of the drainage from unmanured agricultural land 
at Rothamstead quoted by Russell shows about 250 parts 
per million or 0*025 per cent, of dissolved solids ; a manured 
soil gave 0*04 per cent. 

Bouyoucos and McCool (1915), who devised the freezing- 
point method, find a depression in dry soils of round 
about I® C. ; this is equivalent to that given by a 1*7 per 
cent, solution of salt. In moist soils the depression is much 
less — round about 0*05® C., equivalent to that given by a 
0*1 per cent, salt solution. This is a concentration of the 
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same order as that given by the extraction methods, which of 
course deal with soils in a moist or wet condition, 
Bouyoucos foimd great differences in different soils, as 
might be expected. The freezing-point method is the most 
expeditious yet invented, and the best, in that it permits of 
the examination of the soil solution in situ and under different 
conditions of moisture. 

In normal moist soils, then, the solution is certainly very 
dilute. The solutes are constantly removed and con- 
stantly renewed, though not necessarily at equal rates. 
The removal takes place partly by the plant, and partly by 
washing do^n of the solution to the subsoil in drainage 
after rain. This action is complex, for certain constituents 
— ^notably potassium and the phosphates — ^tend to be 
retained in the soil by the adsorptive action of the colloids, 
and by interaction with calcium compounds. This fact is 
illustrated by the relatively small amount of potassium and 
phosphorus found in the drainage water. The high figures 
for calcium and nitrates show that these are easily washed 
out (cp. Table II). 

Under natural conditions the material removed by the 
plant is ultimately returned to the soil in plant remains or 
in animal droppings. Furthermore, the material washed 
into the subsoil tends to be brought up again by the action 
of deeply penetrating roots. The soil minerals are subject 
to the slow solvent action of the soil moisture. The most 
serious wastage occurs in the loss of nitrates, and the balance 
here is largely restored by bacterial action. 

Reaction ol Soil Solution.— The effect of soil reaction 
has had much attention drawn to it in recent years, conse- 
quent on the recognition of the profound influence exerted 
on many physiological processes by the reaction of the 
medium. This influence depends on the strength of the 
•acid or base present. It is well known that although 
equimolecular quantities of hydrochloric and of acetic 
acids neutralise the same quantity of a base, the former is a 
acid, while the latter is weak. The difference lies in 
the greater degree of dissociation of the former, which leads 
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to a high concentration of hydrogen iona in a sdution. It 
ia the concentration of hydrogen ions present which is the 
important thing, irrespective of the actual amount of acid 
present. This concentration depends not only on the 
amount and nature of the acids, but also on the presence 
of other substances, such as salts, which may keep the 
hydrogen ion concentration from changing much over a 
wide range of concentration of the acid — a so-called 
“ buffer action.” 

The expression of hydrogen ion concentration as a 
fraction of normality is attended with a certain incon- 
venience, for the amounts are very small. The concentration 
in a nearly neutral soil might be for example, 0*000000109 
1*00 

or - . This may be written 1*00 X lo”^, or still 

10,000,000 

more simply as io“^‘®®. 

It is possible, therefore, to express all hydrogen ion con- 
centrations as negative powers of 10. In practice the 
exponent alone is used and is written simply as a positive 
integer. This is called the p* value of the medium. The 
acidity, as hydrogen ion concentration, in the example 
taken, would be written p® = 6*96. In using p" values 
two points must be remembered ; (i) that the acidity 
or hydrogen ion concentration increases as the p" value 
decreases ; (2) that for every decrease by unity the con- 
centration of the hydrogen ions has increased tenfold, 
i.e. p® = 5*0 means ten times as high a concentration as 
p" = 6*0. The neutral point lies at 7*07, and values above 
this represent increasing alkalinity ^ the reason being that the 
hydroxyl ions (of the constitution OH) which determine 
alkalinity are now increasingly preponderant. 

Hydrogen ion concentration may be determined by 
electrometric methods, which yield absolute values of great 
accuracy. The apparatus required ia expensive and the 
determination somewhat troublesome. It is also possible 
to use the colour changes of certain indicators added to the 
solution. The shade of colour produced in the solution 
to be tested, by an appropriate indicator, is compared with a 
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series of standard solutions of known value made up with 
the same indicator. The values of these standard solutions 
have been accurately determined by electrometric methods^ 
The indicator meriiod is not so accurate, but, with the 
necessary precadtions, it gives satisfactory results for soil 
work and is both cheap and convenient. Determinations 
are made in water extracts of the soil ; the values of 
such extracts differ little from those of the solution obtained 
by pressure from the soil, although of course the extracts 
are much more dilute (Olsen, 1923). This is due to 
strong buffer action of the soil solution. For details of 
methods thi student should consult Clark (1920), and 
Atkins (1922). A general account of the biological relations 
is given by Bayliss (1920). 

Only soils which contain much carbonate — calcium 
carbonate is much the most important — ^tend to have an 
alkaline reaction, and a p" value of over 7*0, The natural 
processes in the soil always produce acids, and in absence 
of abundant neutralising base the soil has an acid reaction. 

Soil acidity may be due to the presence of mineral acids. 
If ammonium salts are present, the base is absorbed more 
readily by plant roots and a balance of mineral acid is left 
in the soil. Atkins (1922) has shown that in certain soils 
which contain iron pyrites, sulphuric acid is present. Of 
more general importance is the acidity produced by carbon 
dioxide in solution, which acts as a weak acid and is always 
present. Olsen (1923) has shown that the dissolved carbon 
dioxide increases the acidity of nearly neutral soils by 
p" = 0*5, the effect being less marked in more acid soils. 
Much the most effective cause of acidity is, however, the 
presence of the organic constituent, the humus. Humus 
contains organic acids which may act directly. It also 
interaas with salts — silicates, nitrates, etc.r~^in solution, 
removing the base and liberating the acid, either as free acid 
or in combination with aluminium as acid salts of this metal. 
The mechanism of the reaction is obscure ; it may be a 
chemical reaction with the humus acids, or it may be the 
result of colloidal adsorption (Skene (1915), Russell). In 
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any case, the action of humus compounds is the chief cause 
of soil acidity. Soils that contain large amounts of unde^ 
composed humus— the most extreme is peat — are remarkable 
for their very acid properties. The various factors, there- 
fore, which lead to an accumulation of humus are indirectly 
responsible for increase in soil acidity. 

Many investigations have been made on the hydrogen 
ion concentration of various natural and agricultural soils. 
The relation to carbonate content is well shown in an 
investigation by Salisbury (1921). On a calcareous heath, 
on a steep gradient, in Hertfordshire the exposed top of the 
slope, subject to extreme leaching of soluble constituents, 
showed a p® value of 5 *1-5 *4, with a carbonate content of 
0’02 per cent. ; halfway down the slope the carbonate 
content was o*68~i‘o per cent, and the p” value 7*3 ; near 
the base the carbonates reached 30 per cent., and the p® 
value 7*6. 

The effect of humus may be illustrated by the example 
of the different layers of soil in a birch wood in Epping 
Forest summarised in Table III. 

TABLE III 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration and Humus Content 


Depth ol lample. | 

Humus content. 

p* value. 

o-ii in. . . 

5*5 per cent. 

4*9 

41 M •• 1 

3*3 fi »> 

5*2 

7 ,, .. 

2*5 .. u 

5*3 

10 „ . . 

3*0 M » 

5*2 


In the different types of soil in the same locality, bearing 
different types of vegetation, the acidity may be markedly 
different, though in each soil a moderately wide range may 
exist. Thus the surface soil in a beech wood growing on 
chalk showed p® values ranging from 6t to 7-4. In an 
extensive investigation of Danish soils, Olsen (1923) found 
an extreme range fromp® 3*5 on moorland peat top® 7*9 
on calcareous soils. ' 
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As has been said, apart from abundance of chalk or 
other carbonates, soils are naturally acid, It is clear that 
even soils of an extremely acid character can support vege- 
tation, though of a specialised character. Such soils are 
agriculturally barren ; of the direct effect of a high hydrogen 
ion concentration on the plant, however, we know very 
little. It may raise the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
root cells slightly (Truog, 1919), and this no doubt affects 
metabolism and growth. It may abo affect the entry of 
salts and of water into the root. But the poverty of acid 
soils b not due to the acidity alone. Such soib, if derived 
from granite or schist rocks, are also very poor in nutrient 
salts. Acid clay soils are physically very sticky and heavy. 
The “ liming ” of a soil, so important in agricultural 
practicb, not only reduces hydrogen ion concentration, but 
adds nutrient bases, alters the adsorptive properties, par- 
ticularly of clay soib, and makes the soil lighter. Much 
remains to be done before the actual effects of acidity 
as such can be properly understood. 

State 0! Soil Moisture. — Mobture is retained in the soil 
in a variety of ways. After rain more water is present than 
the soil can hold ; the excess sinks under the action of gravity 
and drains away, and this may be referred to as gravitatimal 
water. There then remains a fraction held in the minute 
crevices between the fine particles and as films round 
them to which the term capillary moisture b applied. 
Moisture is also retained absorbed by the soil colloids, and 
as water of hydration in the silicates of the clay. This 
fraction has been called the hygroscopic moisture^ b^g held 
to be equivalent to the mobture ^en up by a dry soil 
from a saturated atmosphere. The hygroscopic moisture 
is held by very high imbibition forces, amounting to as 
much as 1000 atmospheres. The surface tension retain- 
^g the capiUary moisture is relatively small, equal to 
2 or 3 atmospheres. The gravitational water is not held 
at all. 

The determination of the proportions of these fractions 
is a matter of difficulty, and recently Bouyoucos (1921) has 
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attempted a new classification based on his freezing-point 
meth^. The amount of moisture in the soil freezing out 
at any given temperature, may be estimated by the expansion 
of tht soil (the pores of which are previously filled with 
a non-freezing organic fluid, ligroin) determined in a special 
instrument, the dilatometer. Bouyoucos finds that a fraction 
of the moisture freezes out from o® C. to — i*s° C., a further 
fraction between —4° C. and —78® C., and a third fraction 
not even at the latter low temperature. The fraction which 
freezes at — 1*5® C. is termed /iree watery the remainder 
unfree water. The free water is to be identified with what 
we have termed capillary moisture ; of the unfree water, 
that fraction which freezes between —4® C. and —78® C. 
is termed capillary absorbed^ and corresponds to the water 
absorbed by the colloids. The water which does no! freeze 
is water of hydration and solid solution. Bouyoucos holds 
that the amount of unfree water is a constant for a given 
soil independent of the total moisture present ; but Keen 
(1919, i92z) has obtained evidence from the depression of 
the freezing-point at different moisture contents that this 
is not the case. Bouyouco6*6 method has the advantage 
of enabling us to separate the water exactly into the 
different fractions ; the divisions do not correspond exactly 
to those of the older classification. 

We know, however, principally from the work of 
Keen (1914, 1922) on the mode of evaporation of water 
from soil, that such fractions are not in any case really 
sharply separated ; the one merges into the other. If we 
think of a colloid like glue in a dry condition absorbing water, 
we see that after it has become saturated the surface is no 
longer sharply delimited ; the imbibition water of the soil 
colloids which coat the send grains, therefore, passes without 
a break into the thicker film of moisture which may be 
retained by capillarity. On drying out there can be no 
sudden change from film water to imbibed water. There is, 
however, a range of water content in which the forces 
retaining water in the soil increase very rapidly though 
continuously. The amount of capillary water is relatively 
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greater in thin layers of soils ; it is not sharply separated 
from the gravitational water. 

The importance from the botanist’s point of view of any 
classification of soil moisture into different fractions lies 
not in the objective reality of these, but in the practical use 
to which it may be put in studying the relation of the water 
supply to the plant in different soils, and at different degrees 
of moisture. This relation we shsdl consider later in the 
present chapter. 

Belalion of Soil Goxistitutiim to Retention of Water.— 
I’he amount of water which can be retained is very different 
in different soils ; it is a complex function of the soil 
constitution. It is clear that the greater the proportion of 
fine particles in the soil, the greater will be the total surface 
and the greater the amount of water retained as surface film. 
Again, the greater the proportion of colloidal constituents, 
clay and humus, the more imbibition water will there be. 
This relation between soil constitution and water content 
has been long known* Pfeffer quotes experiments by 
Mcister in 1859 which showed that a sandy soil could 
absorb 30*4 parts of water, and a peaty soil 105*2 parts per 
100 parts dry weight. Later investigators have extended 
such observations to other soils. In a series of determina- 
tions on American soils, Briggs and Shantz {igiza) found 
the moisture retained by fine sandy soils to range from 
47 to 6*7 per cent., by sandy loams from 9*7 to 11*9 per 
cent., by loams from 18*9 to 27 per cent., and by clays 
from 27*4 to 30*2 per cent. 

Attempts have been made in recent years to correlate the 
amount of water retained with one or all of the constituents 
of the soil. Kraus (1911), in an intensive investigation of 
the soils near Carlstadt, found that tlie w'ater content was 
^inversely proportional to the amount of soil skeleton,” by 
qwhich is understood the coarser particles which cannot 
pass through a sieve with half-millimetre meshes* Thus 
two basalt soils with 41*08 and 8o*i per cent, of coarse 
particles contained respectively 13*09 and 6*39 per cent, 
of water. This means, of course, that the amount of water 
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is proportional to the amount of fine particles with a diameter 
of less than 0*5 mm. Crump (1913a) established a relation 
between the amount of humus and the water content of 
various English soils. He calculates a coefficient of humidity 
by dividing the weight of water by the weight of humus. 
Table IV gives some of his results. 


TABLE IV 



1 Percentage of dry weight. 

^ Coefficient of 

Nature of soil. 




1 Water. 

Humus. 

1 humidity. 


Loose peat.. .. 

Underlying compact peat 
Underlying sandy peat . . 

174 

79 

a‘23 

61 

17 

3*52 

21 

8 

' 2‘S9 

1 


The approximate equality of the coefRcients indicates that the 
humus content largely controls the amount of water. The 
coefficient for other types of soil, e.g. for those containing 
clay, is different. 

Briggs and Shantz (1912a) have attempted to work 
out a more exact relation between soil moisture and 
all the constituents of the soil. They express the water- 
retaining power as the numture equivalent which is the 
percentage of water retained against a centrifugal force of 
1000 g. This quantity is more easily determined and is 
less liable to experimental error than the amount of water 
retained against gravity. The constitution of the soil is 
expressed as the percentages of sand, silt, and clay, defined 
as particles between 2 and 0*05 mm., 0*05 and 0*005 mm., 
and less than 0*005 mm. in diameter, respectively. They 
give the equation 

Moisture equivalent =0*02 X sand -f 0*22 X silt +1*05 Xclay 

as relating the water-retaining power to the soil constitution 
The equation is empirical, and the factors would require 
modification to suit different series of soils. It should be 
noted that the large factor for the finest particles expresses 
the controlling influence of these. 
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These various results are attempts to amplify and put 
Into mathematioal form the familiar fact that a sandy soil 
is dry and a clay or humus soil wet, and to enable us to 
make finer distinctions. 

The Atmosphere ol the Sofl.— If the presence of fine 
particles in the soil is chiefly of importance in retaining 
water, the crumby structure provides for a free circulation 
of air and for ready penetration of roots. The amount of 
air in a given volume will tend to be greater in light dry 
soils and, in a particular soil, an increase of the water is 
accompanied by a decrease in the amount of air. Not only 
is the amount of air in a given volume of soil limited and 
subject to variation, its composition is different from that 
of the open atmosphere and is influenced by various factors. 
Russell and Appleyard (1915) found that in the top 6 in. 
the percentage of oxygen is about 20*6 and of carbon dioxide 
0*25, while in the lower layers the former gas tends to 
decrease and the latter to increase. The cause of this is, of 
course, the respiratory activity of roots and soil organisms, 
and the decreased mobility of the gases. In grassland the. 
carbon dioxide content tends to be higher ; in one water- 
logged soil it rose to 9*1 per cent., while the oxygen fell to 
2*6 per cent. Now, as the roots of higher plants and 
many soil organisms require an adequate supply of oxygen 
for respiration, a condition which lowers the oxygen content 
is potentially deleterious. Moreover carbon dioxide has a 
narcotic action and may slow down root growth, or inhibit 
the germination of seeds. Certain soil bacteria are anaerobes 
(living only in absence of oxygen) ; these probably £nd a 
normally suitable medium in the film water, whi^, in a 
garden soil examined by Russell and Appleyard, contained 
only 0*2 per cent, oxygen and as much as 99 per cent, 
icarbon dioxide. Water-logging and an abundance of 
trrganic matter, which favours an excess of micro-organisms 
and so a great consumption of oxygen, are the two facfbrs 
most concerned in reducing the supply of oxygen available 
to the roots of the higher plants. 

Soil OtgaiiiMnSd—The organisms of the soil are numerous 

c 
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both in species and individuals» and possess an importance 
the magnitude of which is being more and more realised. 
The earthworm has already been mentioned as one of the 
chief agents in soil formation. Numerous other animals 
occur. Buckle (1923) has found representatives of forty-nine 
genera of insects or insect larvae on or in the soil of agri- 
cultural land. These include carnivorous, phytophagous, 
and scavenging species. Some are pests ; others play a 
part in breaking down organic matter and incorporating it 
with the soil. There is an abundance of other arthropods, 
and there are many worms (in the wide sense) and Protozoa. 
Some are agricultural pests ; probably all are active in 
breaking down organic matter into particles and simpler 
compounds. 

The study of soil Protozoa is in its earlier stages and 
offers many difficulties. According to Kopeloff and 
Coleman (1917)1 about twenty-seven species, flagellates, 
ciliates, and rhizopods, have been identified. Some of these 
may exist only encysted, while others arc certainly active. 
A gramme of soil may include anything from 10 to 100,000 
individuals. Interest centres in the relation to the bacterial 
flora which forms the chief food of many species. Too 
vigorous a protozoan fauna may seriously reduce the 
numbers of the bacteria which deal with organic matter, 
especially nitrogenous compounds, and a decrease of fertility 
may result. Excessive numbers of Protozoa are also 
associated with the sickness ” to which the rich soil of 
hot-houses is subject. This condition can be controlled 
by partial sterilisation of the soil by heat or volatile disin- 
fectants. Cutler, Crump, and Sandon (1922) found about 
thirty species of Protozoa in an English field soil ; of these, 
six (two amoebs and four flagellates) were constantly preset 
in considerable numbers. There were great fluctuations; 
in the numbers from day to day and a distinct seasonal- 
change, the highest number being recorded in November 
and the lowest in February. On the whole bacteria were 
least numerous when ammbse were most abundant. Russeirs 
book and the papers quoted in it should be consulted. 
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The soil flota includes algae^ fungi, and bacteria : to these 
might be added the comparatively rare saprophytic species 
and developmental stages of higher plants, and of course 
plant roots. Algse are very common on the surface of damp 
soils, diatoms and blue-green species often forming a slimy 
covering. Green algae are also abundant — Vaucheria 
and, especially on damp peaty soils, Chlorococcum. The 
unicellular algae seem to be washed down to considerable 
depths and to retain their vitality for prolonged periods. 
Miss Bristol (1920) has described sixty-four species of algae 
from different soils. Some of them have withstood desic- 
cation for over sixty years. The presence of algae in the 
surface regions has doubtless an important influence in 
reducing the carbon dioxide and in increasing the percentage 
of oxygen in the soil atmosphere. 

Particularly in soils rich in humus, fungi are abundant : 
the mushrooms of an old pasture and the toadstools of a 
wood are the fruiting bodies of subterranean mycelia of 
great extent. As well as Basidiomycetes there occur many 
other forms, such as species of Mucor, and Aspergillus, 
yeasts, and Actinomycetes. Along with the bacteria these 
are active in breaking down higher organic compounds, and 
especially woody tissues. 

Some conception of the numbers of bacteria present 
may gained from Table V, compiled from data given 
by P. E. Brown (1913). 


TABLE V 

Bactbhia in an Iowan Loam Soil 


Depth. 

Number per i 
gramme dry toll. 

Water 
per cent 

Humne 
per cent. 

Nitrogen 

peroent. 

4 in. 
la „ 

i, 75 a.ooo 

546,000 

93.000 

3 LOOO 

xas 

«*S 

U 

355 

3 -zx 

3*38 

l ’93 

. 0*3465 

0*0337 


The relations to certain properties of the soil are also 
shown. Many factors affect the numbers and nature of the 
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bacterial flora, e,g. moisture, temperature, aeration, reaction, 
amount of organic compounds. 

Most soil bacteria are destructive, in the sense that they 
carry on various stages of the disintegration of complex 
organic bodies, such as proteins and carbohydrates. The 
end product of one bacterial species serves as the raw 
material for another, and in the end a carbohydrate may be 
entirely resolved into carbon dioxide and water, or a protein 
into carbon dioxide, nitrogen, water, and inorganic 
compounds of sulphur and phosphorus. Such reactions, 
at all stages, are continually in process, and may represent 
the activities of the majority of the soil bacteria. One 
group deserves special mention as being most intimately 
related to fertility — ^the bacteria which deal with nitrogen 
compounds. Proteins are broken down to amino-acids, 
and these, and urea, to ammonia {anmmification) by 
various putrifying forms. The ammonia is oxidised to 
nitrite, and the nitrite to nitrate, by two autotrophic (assimi- 
lating carbon dioxide) bacteria, Nitrosomonas and Nitro- 
bacter {nitrification), the most favourable source of nitrogen 
for higher plants being thus formed. Acting in the opposite 
and, to higher plants, unfavourable, direction are bacteria 
which reduce nitrates to gaseous nitrogen {denitrification). 
The denitrifying bacteria are most active in badly aerated 
soils. Finally, several soil bacteria {Azotobacter ckroococ- 
cum and Clostridium Pasteurianum) assimilate atmospheric 
nitrogen, converting it into organic compounds which 
ultimately add to the combined nitrogen of the soil {nitrogen 
fixation). The extent of nitrogen fixation or of nitrification 
in a soil is a good measure of the bacterial activity favourable 
to higher plants and, indeed, to the fertility of the soil. 

ioH Temparatuie. — ^The temperature of the soil has 
marked characteristics which change with constitution, degree., 
of moisture, and the nature of the vegetable coverinfr 
Russell sums up as follows : “ The temperature curve of 
the soil at a depth of 6 inches below the surface somewhat 
resembles that of the air in summer, but it lacks the sharp 
peaks and depressions. The soil minimum is always 
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greater than that of the air, especially in summer ; the 
maximum is also usually greater in uinter, although it is 
sometimes below in summer. In winter time, however, 
the curve is often flat all the twenty-four hours, and some- 
times shows no variation for two or three days together.” 
At that depth the soil tends to have a higher and more 
uniform temperature than the air ; at greater depths — 
which may be more important for root growth — the 
temperature is still more uniform but with a lower mean. 
Cannon (1915) has recorded very high temperatures in 
desert soils at depths to 15 to 30 cms. : an average maximum 
of over 30° C. may be maintained for four months of the 
year. 

Kraus (1911) has studied the temperature of the surface 
regions of the soil on the Wellenkalk, at Gambach on the 
Main. He shows that in bare soil, with scanty vegetation, 
the temperature of the surface layers (2-5 cms.) habitually 
rises very high in summer in sunny weather ; it is frequently 
C. higher than the air temperature. In dull weather 
and at night, air and soil temperatures are about the same. 
The amount of soil moisture has a very marked effect on 
the temperature ; as the specific heat of water is very much 
higher than that of dry soil, dry soil heats up much more. 
Kraus compared the temperature of moist soil near a spring 
with that of the dry ground a short distance away ; on 
sunny days the dry soil was frequently 5® C. higher than 
the wet. Here the cooling effect of evaporation also 
comes into play. Similarly bare soil shows a temperature 
exceeding that of soil with a vegetable covering (Grass, 
Thymus, Hieradum Pilosella, etc.) by 2°-8® C. The soil 
temperature below grass is, through the day, often as much 
below the air temperature as the temperature of bare 
soil is above it. Cdcareous and sandy soils which drain 
rapidly reach a higher temperature than clay and humus 
soils which retain more water. 

Sommazy. — ^The soil, then, is a shallow layer of loose 
material covering the fertile surface of the land. It is 
derived from the weathered debris of the rocks, which is 
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often transported to great distances by wind, water, or ice. 
Through the action of earthworms humus is incorporated 
with this basic material, and produces a medium of a 
peculiar crumby structure largely dependent on the proper- 
ties of the colloid constituents. The importance of this 
structure is threefold. It provides a medium which is 
well aerated, well watered — retaining moisture, yet allowing 
it to move freely — and easily pervious to plant roots. The 
soil water is a dilute solution which contains the salts 
necessary to plant growth. It supports an extensive fauna 
and Bora, largely microscopic, playing an essential part in 
the maintenance of fertility. The soil is penetrated by 
the roots of the higher land plants of which it is the 
characteristic medium of growth. 

§ 3. The Root System 

Penetration and Direction. — It is a familiar fact that the 
primary root of the seedling grows into the soil ; if the seed 
happens to be inverted, a curvature of the radicle brings the 
point vertically downwards. The most important directive 
influence acting on the radicle is the force of gravity ; if 
the radicle lies vertically it is in a position of equilibrium ; 
if not, then the unilateral stimulus of gravity produces an 
excitation which results in a growth curvature and brings 
the tip into the vertical position. This reaction is called 
geotropism^ a tropisin being a movement of a plant organ 
induced and directed by an external stimulus. It has been 
shown that the stimulus is perceived solely, or at least 
preponderatingly, in the apical mm. of the root tip. 
The excitation is conducted to the growing zone just behind, 
where a differentiation of the growth rate on the upper 
and lower sides produces the reaction. Many roots arc 
also phototropic, curving away from a source of light, but thtf“ 
geotropic reaction is the one chiefly responsible for the 
vertical direction of growth. The side roots do not grow 
vertically ; th^ extend at a definite angle from the main 
root. This position is a resultant of gravitational excitation 
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and of the influence of the main root. If the tip of the main 
root is removed, one or more of the side roots curve down- 
wards and continue in a vertical direction. The roots of 
higher orders *are ageotropic and grow outwards from their 
respective parent axes. 

In the soil other stimuli are effective in modifying the 
direction of growth. A slight wounding of the tip leads 
to a traumatotropic curvature away from the exciting 
influence. More gentle contact with a solid body leads to 
a haptotropic curvature towards the stimulus. A gradation 
in the degree of moisture induces a hydrotropic curvature 
towards the greater saturation. An aerotropic curvature 
may bring the root towards a higher concentration of 
oxygen. Under such influences, the root tip grows down- 
wards through the soil, moving slightly from side to side, 
and thus aided in its penetration. 

Penetration is further aided by the mode in which 
growth takes place. The region of active elongation lies 
3-5 mm. behind the tip. The pushing force is thus applied 
close behind the penetrating point. This avoids the danger 
of budtling which would be present if the growing zone 
were long or situated further back, as is the case in many 
shoots and in such roots as do not require to overcome the 
resistance of the soil, e.g, the aerial roots of the epiphytic 
orchids. The structure of the root tip also aids penetration. 
It is covered by the root cap, an organ about 0*5-1 'o mm. 
long, the outer cells of which are constantly sloughed as they 
rub against soil particles and constantly renewed by a special 
meristem at the root tip. The slimy nature of ^ese cells 
lubricates the tip. The force developed by growing roots 
is considerable ; it is a familiar fact that they are capable 
of splitting drains and stone walls if they gain entrance into 
a crack. The exact extent of the force has been investi- 
gated by Pfeffer ; a pressure of 100 lbs. to the square inch 
and more is coiiuno^y developed. 

Braoefaiiigw— A few days after germination the growth 
rate of the radicle slows down and it produces side roots. 
These arise, as do all except the primary root, endogenously 
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from the pericycle. They burst through the cortical tissue 
and appear in a definite number of rows corresponding to 
the groups of protoxylem, the wood vessels first formed, 
opposite which they grow out. In the pea, for example, 
there are four rows, in the beet two. This position favours 
the rapid transference of water to the conducting tissues of 
the main root. In the further development of the root 
system of many plants, such as the lupins, the mallows, the 
dandelion, the primary root remains predominant and is 
the centre of a system of branches of the second and higher 
orders. This, however, is not always the case. 

The most notable departure from this type is shown 
by the monocotyledons. The radicle does not retain its 
supremacy beyond the first stages of germination. In the 
maize it may be identified for several days ; in most cases 
it is scarcely recognisable. Its place is ^en by a number 
of roots of equal value produced adventitiously, first from the 
cotyledonary node of the hypocotyl, the seedling stem 
between radicle and cotyledons, and later from the higher 
nodes of the stem. The distinction between these two types 
of root system may be seen very clearly by comparing the 
common dandelion and the annual meadow grass. 

The later development of the root system is very diverse. 
In many dicotyledons the main root ceases to be of primary 
importance very early, side roots of the second and higher 
orders equalling or exceeding its growth ; an example is 
the common groundsel. In this, and in many other, dico- 
tyledons adventitious roots are formed in addition. In 
Rhizophora and other mangroves the main root fails to 
develop, and its place is at once taken by rapidly developing 
side roots. Where vegetative multiplication by runners, etc. , 
occurs, the root systems of the new plants are entirely 
adventitious. In many root systems there is a differentiation ^ 
into long anchoring and conducting roots, and short and* 
short-lived absorbing roots. The two types may also show 
structural differences (Tschirch, 1905.) Transitions occur 
between the two. Goebel regards the differences as merely 
quantitative. 
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The root systems of different plants thus come to differ 
both in plan and in extent, and these differences are largely 
specific, though the type shown by any species, and more 
particularly its extent, may be influenced by external condi- 
tions. As the success of a plant may be determined by the 
suitability of its root system to exploit the particular soil 
conditions of the habitat, certain habitats are associated with 
plants of particular root types. 

Typos of Root System. — ^The roots of herbaceous 
plants have been studied by Freidenfeldt (1902) in relation 
to the plan of their systems. He distinguishes and classifies 
thirteen types with various sub-types. These do not all seem 
to be very well marked, nor is the classification satisfactory, 
but a description of the most distinctive gives an idea of the 
variety to be met with, 

1 . Main root types ; 

(a) The primary root does not persist and is soon 
replaced by a strongly developed system of laterals, typically 
shallow rooting ; characteristic of weeds of cultivated soil 
or fertile waste ground. Examples are Galeopsit Tetrakitt 
Veronica agrestis^ Chenopodmm albums Stellaria media, 
{b) Deep systems with a permanent and persistent primary 
root and few laterals ; shown by annuals such as Reseda 
Luteokf Plantago Coronopus^ and perennials such as PUmtago 
media^ Taraxacum officinale. In most biennials and some 
perennials the tap root forms a fleshy store, e.g. carrot, 
parsnip, (c) Intermediate between (a) and (6) with a 
persistent and well-developed primary and also well- 
developed laterals, eg, pea, Atriplex sps,^ Polygonum 
avicul^e, 

18. Adventitious root types : 

(d) A number of strong descending adventitious roots 
with sharply differentiated, smaller absorption roots, 
each resembling a system of type (c). Examples are the 
nettle, primrose, Plantago laftceolatOt and Pleistago mt^or, 
(a) Adventitious roots produced on long rhizomes, fine, 
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very numerous but little branched ; ivhole system shallow. 
Examples are Anemone nemoto^a^ Maianthemum bifolium, 
Paris quadrifoUa, This type is characteristic of rich humus 
soils. The rhizome replaces the roots as an anchoring 
organ. (/) Adventitious roots of bulbous or corm plants 
are numerous and more or less equal, with few or no branches 
and few root hairs, Crocus, Hyacinthus, Sdlla, Tulipa, 
etc. {g) The adventitious roots are very numerous and 
richly branched. This type approaches (d), but there is 
less distinction between the main roots and the laterals, 
which are much more numerous. The majority of adven- 
titious root systems probably belong to this type, which is 
subject to much variation in the number and degree of 
branching of the laterals ; examples are the sedges, grasses, 
and cereals. Very long unbranched roots are produced, 
among the others, by some cereals. In species growing in 
sand, e.g, Carex arenaria, the branches are often extremely 
fine. Qi) The roots are strong and penetrate deeply without 
branches (Orchis, Epipactis), with few branches (Hemero- 
callis. Asparagus sps.), or with fairly numerous branches 
(Helleborus). The roots are frequently fleshy and act as 
storage organs, (t) The root system of aquatics may be 
vigorous ; the laterals may be numerous but are generally 
unbranched as in Ranunculus Flammula and Nymphsea ; fre- 
quently there are no side roots, and in the case of submerged 
plants the roots are often few and quite simple. Lemna 
has a single root. 

As regards trees, a comparison between the root systems 
of Picea excelsa, Abies pectinata, and Pinus sylvestris was 
made by Nobbe (1875). In the first year the pine has the 
longest primary and much the largest number of secondaries 
and tertiaries ; the fir is least branched. Later the side 
roots of the pine dominate and form a very widespread 
root system, while the primary continues in its growtfJ 
and forms a strong tap. The depth of the root system 
and the relation of the tap to the laterals depend very 
largely on the t3rpe of soil. The extent and plasticity of 
the pine root system partly account for tho^succeas Hie 
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tree in diverse habitats. The fir is characterised by a 
dominant tap and deep root system. The primary of 
the spruce ceases growth after five years, and the root 
system is entirely composed of shallow laterals. A spruce 
uprooted by the wind is a common sight, and the shallowness 
of its root system is then very evident. 

Broad-leaved trees have been investigated by Busgen 
(1905), who divides their root systems into two classes on a 
different principle from Nobbe’s. The ash has a system in 
which the laterals are very long, moderately branched, and 
with long terminal branches. The beech has a system in 
which the laterals are not so long, but have very numerous 
short and extremely fine terminals. The maples occupy 
an intermediate position, and other trees show various 
gradations. Of tropical trees investigated by Busgen most — 
such as the coffee and cinchona — ^belong to the ash type ; 
the cocoa approaches the beech. Busgen points out 
that the ash type exploits a large volume of soil extensively 
and the beech type a smaller volume intemively. He 
reaches the conclusion that the two are equally efficient as 
water absorbers in different ways. 

From yet another point of view, Cannon (1911) has 
divided root systems into specialised and generalised. In the 
former there is predominance of either a tap root or of the 
laterals ; in the latter both tap and laterals are well developed. 
The generalised systems are the more plastic, and plants 
with such can occupy piore varied habitats. 

Further Types 0! Aoot Syitema and Their Extent — Such 
investigations yield information as to the plan of develop- 
ment of root systems. We get indications, too* of the 
depth to which a root penetrates or of the effectiveness 
with which it exploits the soil. Many attempts have been 
jnade to give a more exact account of the extent of various 
' root systems. The first of these occurs in one of the 
. earliest works on plant physiology, Stephen Hales’ ** Vege- 
table Staticks ” (1727) : ** I dug up another Sun-fiower, 
nearly of the same size, which had eight main roots reaching 
fifteen inches deep and sideways from the stem ; it had 
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besides a very thick bunch of lateral roots, from the eight 
main roots, which extended every way in a hemisphere 
about nine inches from the stem and main roots. 

“ In order to get an estimate of the length of all the 
roots I took one of the main roots with it^ laterals and 
measured and weighed them ; and then weighed the other 
seven roots with their laterals, by which means I found the 
sum of the length of all the roots to be no less than 1448 feet. 

“ And supposing the periphery of thin roots at a medium 
to be 0*131 of an inch, then their surface will be 2276 square 
inches, or 15*88 square feet ; that is equal to 0*4 of the 
surface of the plant above grouiid.” — ^This estimate has 
the added interest that it is one of the Hrst examples of 
the application of quantitative methods to physiological 
problems. 

Nobbe, in the paper quoted above, measured the numbers 
and the total lengths of the root systems of the one-year 
seedlings of the three common conifers, and compares the 
effectiveness of the root system of the pine, with over 3000 
roots having a combined length of 1198 cm., with that of 
the fir, which has only 134 roots in all 99 cm. long. Such 
differences throw light on the ability of the pine to thrive 
in dry barren soils. The root systems of our broad- 
leaved trees are usually rather shallow, but may extend 
horizontally for great distances ; that of the elm has been 
recorded with a spread of more than 50 feet. Sachs 
reckoned the volume of soil exploited by the roots of a 
good-sized sunflower to be a cubic metre. 

Interest has always attached to the depth to which roots 
penetrate, Our native plants, living usually in well-watered 
and rather shallow soils, are seldom very deep rooted. 
Hannig (1912) found the roots of Convolvulus arvensis 
penetrating to the unusual depth of 2-2‘30 m. On deep 
peat the roots of sedges and other plants may attain 
depths of 6 feet and more. There is at present little 
precise information about the root systems of our native 
plants. 

The most exact and extensive investigation yet made 
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is that of Weaver (19191 1920), on the plants of the prairies 
and chaparral of Nebraska, the prairies of Washington and 
Idaho, the plains, sandhills, gravel-slides, and forests of 
Colorado. Beside the plant to be studied a trench was 
dug and the whole root system was carefully excavated, 
charted, and photographed in its finest details. Weaver 
has charted the systems of about two hundred plants. 
Besides giving an accurate picture of the architecture and 
extent of the root system, his work is concerned with the 
relation of definite types to their special habitats, and also 
with variations in the root system of a single species under 
different conditions. 

The root systems of the prairie plants of Nebraska are 
characterised by their very great depth. Of forty-three 
perennials investigated only six, all grasses, have root 
systems less than 3*5 ft. deep ; such are Elymus canadensis 
(i‘8 ft., 1*3 ft.), Kaeleria cristata (i‘8 ft., 1*3 ft.), and Stipa 
spartea (2*2 ft., 1*5 ft.). Nine have roots reaching depths 
of 3*5 to 6 ft. ; such are Andropogon scaparius (5*4 ft., 
3*2 ft.), SoUdago rigida (5*2 ft., 3-3 ft.). Verbena stricta 
(4-3 ft., 37 ft.). The roots of the remaining twenty-eight 
species reach greater depths than 6 ft., most about 10 ft,, 
and several from 17 to 20 ft. ; examples of these are AgrO’^ 
pyrum repens (8 ft., 6 ft.), Aster multiflorus (8 ft., 5 ft,), 
Ceanothsis ovatus (14*5 ft., 11 ft.), Rosa arkamana (21*2 ft.i 
16 ft.), SoUdago canadensis (ti ft., 8 ft.). Of greater 
importance than the^maximum depth is the toorhing depths 
by which Weaver means ** the average dq>th reached by a 
large number of roots or branches of the root system, and to 
which depth considerable absorption must take place. It 
has no absolute value, like maximum depth of penetration, 
but can usually be determined for most root systems with a 
considerable degree of accuracy.” The working depth of 
the first group rang^ from 1*2 to 1*5 ft., of l^e second 
from 17 to 3*8 ft., and of the third from 3*3 to 16 ft. The 
second figures quoted for the examples given above are the 
working depths. An exanqile of a plant of the third group, 
LkOris punctata^ is shown in Fig. i. 
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The lateral spread in the surface regions is always small. 
Lower down the roots may spread through a radius of 
4 ft. from the centre of the system, though generally the 
spread is less than this, and frequently less than i ft. 



The great depth 
usually attained is only 
possible in the very 
deep soils of the 
prairies : “ The fertile 
dark-coloured prairie 
soil of the region is 
the type commonly 
called loess, much of 
which, however, is con- 
founded with glacial 
drift. The loess covers 
the hills and valleys 
alike to a depth of 
from 20 to 100 ft., 
being much thicker 
than this in places 
and much thinner in 
others.^* The region 
has an annual rainfall 
of nearly 30 in., most 
of it in the growing 
(summer) months; but 
there is much run-off 
in the heavy storms. 
This, coupled with 
high evaporation, pre- 
vents the surface 


Fio, I.*— Root syitHn of lAatrit punetaUXt 
tfpm the preiriet of Nebnwkt. (From 
Weaver.) 


regions from retaining 
much moisture. Fre- 


quently there is little 
water available for plant growth in the fiiat 5 ft, of soil. 
This accounts for the deep penetration of most root 
S3r8tem8. The shallow-rooted grasses complete their active 
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growth in the early^ summer months, and lie dormant 
through the droughts of July and August. 

Contrasted with this, community is the prairie of the 
Pacific Northwest (Washington) with a different floristic 
composition, characteristic plants being Sieversia ciUata^ 
Wiethia amplexkmtUs^ Lupinus kueophyUus^ Lupinus omatm^ 
Poa sandbergiU LeptoUema multifida^ Agropyrum spicaium 
(Fig. 2). There arc three grasses with a root system con- 
fined to the first 18 in. of soil ; these, again, lie dormant 
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Fig. 2. — Root systems of typical plants of the Washington prairies 
B, Sieversia ciliata ; w, Wiethia an^lexieaulis ; 11, ImteopkcgUm 

lo, Lupiim ortiatus; p, Poa sandberiii; e, LeploUmia m»mpda 
a, Agropyrum spicatum, (From Weaver.) 

through the summer months. The remainder of the species 
examined hadtoot systems of medium d^th from 4 to 6 ft., 
only one or two penetrating as deeply as lo ft* The rainfali 
in this region is about ao in., and occurs chiefly in the 
winter months. The soil is a friable, dark brown, silt loam 
onginating from the decomposed underfying basalt, and la 
many feet deep. It absorbs water duri^ the winter and 
acta as a reservoir ; during the growing eeaaon it is gradually 
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depleted. By June, on exposed slopes, there is no water 
available for plant growth in the top 6 in., by July there 
is none in the top 2 ft., but even in August there is still 
a reserve at 4 to 5 ft. Comparing the water relation of 
this soil with that of the eastern prairies, it will be seen 
how the shallower root systems are related to the altered 
conditions. 

On the eastern borders of the eastern prairies there is a 
chaparral or scrub community with such shrubs as Rhus 
glabra^ Sympharicarpus vulgaris^ Vitis vulpina, and Rosa 
arkansana. The community also exists in the prairie itself, 
where moister patches of soil allow it to supplant the prairie 
herbs and grasses. The growth of the shrubs increases the 
soil moisture by lowering evaporation, and the formation of a 
humus mulch. The roots of some of these shrubs extend 
to great deptlis, to 21 ft. in the case of Rosa arkansana. 
Generally, however, a large absorbing system is developed 
near the surface and the lateral spread is sometimes great — 
over 20 ft. in the case of Rhus glabra. 

Contrasting more strongly with the root systems of the 
prairie plants are those of plants inhabiting the Colorado 
sandhills. Depths of 8 or 9 ft. are attained by some plants 
(Psoralea lanceolata, Artemsia filifolia^ Eriogonum micro- 
thecum)^ but of nineteen species examined eight had roots 
entirely confined to the surface 2 ft. Of the deep-rooted 
species Psoralea lanceolata alone has a working depth of 
7 ft. ; the others all show a predominant development of 
absorbing roots within 3 ft. of the surface. The rainfall is 
about 23 in., but it is all absorbed rapidly, and the first 
few inches of the soil act as an efficient mulch, so thoroughly 
preventing evaporation that below 6 in. the soil remains 
more or less uniformly moist (cf. Fig. 3). 

Three communities on the east slope of the Rockies at 
an elevation of 8000 ft. may be considered. On the gravel 
slides, with a moving surface of small stones overlying a 
shallow (4 to 6 in.) soil, and coarse subsoil that passes ixjito 
rock at 2 to 4 ft., a sparse vegetation of dwarf shnibs {Apo- 
cynum androsamifolium, Eriogonum flavum^ etc.) is developed. 
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The roots show a marked lateral development a few inches 
below the surface, though there may be, in addition, a well- 
branched system penetrating 2 or 3 ft. to the maximum 
depth of the subsoil. The gravel surface layer preserves 
an even moisture in the underlying soil. The “ half-gravel 
slide ** community exists on stabilised slopes with a deeper 
and richer soil. Here again the surface root system is well 
developed,but is more markedly supplemented by a deep and 
well-branched system draining water from depths of 3 ft. 
A forest community with Ptnus ponderosa and Pseudotsuga 
mucronata finally supplants the half-gravel slide community. 
The soil here consists of i to ft. of rich humus covered 
by litter, and the root systems of the undergrowth plants 
are almost entirely confined to this shallow region. 

Roots of Res^ Plants. — The root systems of desert 
plants, exposed as these are to the most extreme arid condi- 
tions, have always attracted attention. The most extensive 
investigation is that carried out by Cannon (1911) in the 
neighbourhood of the Desert Laboratory at Tucson, Arizona, 
In this region, with a rainfall of about ii in. occurring 
chiefly in midwinter and midsummer, extreme desert con- 
ditions are not exhibited, but, except in the flood plain 
of the Santa Cruz River, there is no water available for plant 
growth in the upper layers of the soil within a few weeks 
after rains. The summer rainfall is torrential, and jthere is a 
large run-off, while in winter the rainfall is better distributed 
and absorbed. There are over two hundred species of 
annuals, of which one-fifth have their growth period in 
summer, and the remainder in winter. None seem to 
possess a deep root system, the depths measured being always 
under i ft. The winter annuals have in general a weU^ 
developed tap root with sparing hterals. The summer 
annuahi,on the other hand, belong to Cannon's “ generalised 
type with vigorous and much-brafiched laterals* This 
difference is related by Cannon to the more favourable 
conditions of absorption in the warmer summer soil wldch, 
along with temporarily high atmospheric humidity following 
the torrential rains, promotes shoot development and 
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necessitates a better absorbing system. Both classes niuit 
be regarded as short-lived plants, which draw titdr water 
from the upper layer of soil during the brief periods when this 
is relatively moist. 

Of the desert perennials the most distinctive root systems 
are shown by the Cactuses. Thus Opuntia versicolor 
(Fig. 3) sends down a stout anchoring tap root with few 



Fig. 3. — Root syBcem of Opuntia versicolor ; above, plan of about half 
the root ayaton, the large black dot representing the position of the 
shoot i below, section showing the short anchoxing root and the depth 
of the shallow system on one aide. (After Cannon, modified.) 

branches to a maximum depth of i ft. A small number of 
laterals arise from the tap just below the surface of the soil. 
These do not branch much, but they give rise to bunches of 
fine rootlets which arc renewed yearly. The laterals and 
their branches spread out in every direction, keeping within 
a few centiinetres of the surface, for a very great distance ; 
in one instance they reached a distance of 14 ft. from the 
tap root. The abrorbtng system of this cactus, wbic^ Is 
typical of the family, is thus very superficial ; in OpmOkr 
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mhwtmh the rooto lie within z em, qi the eurfoce. Obvi- 
pi|ftly euch a system can serve to absorb water only when the 
surface layers of Ae soil are siUurated after rains. The 
immense water storage capacity of these plants makes this 
method possible. The cactus root system is vety strongly 
specialised in Cannon’s sense. 

A specialised root system with a strongly developed 
tap is exhibited by KoelferHnia spinasUt a leaHess spiny 
member of the Capparidacess. Most of the desert shrubs 
have) however) generalised root systems, or systems more or 
less like that of the cactus. The mesquite or locust, Prasopis 
velutinat grows as a small tree on the flood plain of die 
rivers, where its tap root may reach to ground water at a 
depth of 25 to 40 ft. On the shallow soils of the desert it 
remains a sxnall bush ; the tap may penetrate deq>ly if Ihe 
soil permits^ l>tlt it is often kept short by the underlying 
hard pan. A mass of laterals is then developed close to 
the surface and may stretch to the enormous distance of 
50 ft. from the parent root. The creosote bush, Lmta 
iridentafa, the most abundant shrub of the region, grows 
both on the flood plain and on the true desert. In the 
shallow soils of the latter it sends a strong tap to the depth 
of 2 ft. ; where this meets the pan it forks and runs horiiEon** 
tally for a conaiderable distance. A number of sparingly 
branched laterals arise witldn 6 in. of the surface and 
spread to about 12 ft. from die plant. Most of the ahruba 
resemble the cactus in producing bunches of fine absorbing 
rootlets which last through tl^ periods when wster is 
available and then die off. 

It will be seen that the water supply of all these plants is 
typically drawn from the surface z to 3 ft. of ^ soil*.^ 
D^*-g(^g roots are usually impossible. The same con*- 
elusion is reached by Fitting (1911) for the extreme desert 
near Biskra in Algeria. He did not examine the root systems 
in detail, but he points out that rock underlies the soil at 
depths of 3 to 9 ft., and that tbere is no water reserve at 
these depths. He found many of the root systems to be 
poorly developed. Csnnon in a more detailed 
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survey of conditions in the Algerian Sahara, describes many 
extensive root systems ; in plants growing on the deeper 
soils of the desert, deeply penetrating tap roots are met with. 
Volkens (1887), too, speaks of the shrubs of the Egyptian 
desert as characterised by very deep-going roots which 
tap deep-lying moist soil and water veins. “ Some are 
probably to be found only in places where well-fed veins 
of water are present, so the widespread colocinth.” Roots 
of Acacias penetrating to ground water at a depth of 40 ft. 
were observed during the excavation of the Siiez Canal. 
Later investigators regard this arrangement as exceptional 
for desert plants. 

Other Boot Systems. — ^The root systems of the native 
and crop plants of Britain have been little studied ; this is 
practically a virgin field for investigation. Some observa- 
tions have been made on the regions of th6 soil exploited 
by the systems of different plants living together. 

A certain amount of information exists on the root 
systems of aquatic and marsh plants. In Kirchner and in 
Sherff (1912), the types of system for a number of mono- 
cotyledons and for the plants of an American marsh may 
be inferred from the figures. A short summary is given by 
Arber, whose account deals more with mechanical features. 

As might be expected, the plant growing in water or 
mud has in general a reduced root system ; the absorbing 
surface need not be so great, and moreover the presence of 
water may reduce very considerably the necessity for 
resisting strains. In Potamogeton, both in species with 
floating leaves and in those entirely submerged, bunches of 
stout unbranched adventitious roots, a few inches bng, 
arise from the nodes. Castalia produces abundant adventi- 
tious roots which may reach a foot in length and are sparingly 
beset with fine rootlets. Sagittaria and Alisma, sending, 
leaves and shoots above the surface of the water, have many 
short stout roots sometimes with fine rootlets and sometimes 
without. Plants like Rammadus which grow in 

very wet soil, have systems of matted fibrous roots with 
numerous fine rootlets attaining the length of a foot ; while 
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Tr^hchm palu$tr$t growing in similar situations* has sparse 
adventitious roots coming in a bunch^rom the rather bulbous 
base of the stem, without branches and onfy a or 3 in. long. 
Ranunculus aquatsUs has fine, short and sparingly branched 
adventitious roots. Elodea canadensis has few, slender 
adventitious roots which are quite unbranched and usually 
not more than 4 in. long. Lemna produces a single 
unbranched root about an inch long. 

Modlfloatioa of the Root System.— From these descrip- 
tions it will be seen (a) that the type and extent of the root 
system are related to the conditions in which the plant lives, 
although, even in peculiar and extreme environments, very 
different types of root systems are to be found together ; 
and (6) that the type of root system is to a high degree 
specific. Wc must now consider the modifications which 
the system of a species may undergo in response to environ- 
mental conditions. The factors which principally afiect 
root development are : (i) soil texture, (a) soU moisture, 
(3) the supply of salts, (4) hydrogen ion concentration, 
(5) soil aeration, (6) soil temperature. In addition to these, 
it must be remembered that the condifions to which the shoot 
system is subjected, and the degree and rate of its growth 
and development, must affect the growth of the root system. 
Such effects can at present scarcely be disentangled from 
the effects of the immediate environment of the root. 
Further, it is often difficult or impossible to distinguish 
in nature between the direct effects of soil moisture, aeration, 
and texture on the root. 

I . The influence of soil texture is most obvious when a 
layer of rock or of hard pan underlies the soil and prevents 
penetration. Not only is the depth of the system thereby 
limited, but changes in form may be caused, especially in 
Systems with tap roots, by the breaking up of the tap into 
irregular branches. The presence of large stones and rocks 
is a potent means of distorting the symmetry of root systems. 
The great depth of the systems of prairie plants already 
noted is, of course, only possible in an easily penetrable 
deep soil. The stiffer days may present considerable 
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resistance to penetration. But in the case nf days the estact 
cause of the effects is at once obscured by t^ different 
conditions of moisture and aeration. 

2. Soil Moishtre.-^Tht neceasities o£ the plant would, 
it might seem, require the development of a root system 
proportionately more extended the drier the soil. the 
other hand, increasing drought means a decrease in the 
materials and conditions favourable to vigorous growth. 
As a result it seems that plants growing in exUemely dry 
and extremely wet soil both produce relatively poor root 
systems, though in the latter case the total growth of the 
plant is much better. In intermediate moistures more 
extensive root systems occur. From his own observations, 
Freidenfeldt (1902) draws the conclusions : (x) that a plant 
shows a maximum root development at a particular water 
content for a given type of soil ; (a) that on each side of this 
root development is diminished ; (3) that dry soils tend to 
promote growth in length of the tap or chief laterals and so 
to produce a deep root system ; (4) but that many native 
plants which grow both on very wet and very dry soils, such 
as Nardus stricta, Fesluca rubrCj species of Sa^raga, and 
of Alchemilla, show relatively small differences in the two 
kinds of habitat. These results, however, must be taken 
with a certain amount of caution, for other conditions than 
soil moisture are certainly operative. 

Weaver (1919) examined the root systems of examples 
from two or more different stations of each of eleven species ; 
in seven there were striking modifications of root habit. 
Various factors are concerned, but Weaver (1919, 1920) lays 
chief stress on the differences of water supply. In the plaixis. 
Euphorbia montana (Fig. 4) had a root system penetrating 
to 7*5 ft. with a working depth of 2 to 4 ft., while in the half* 
gravel slide the maximum depth was 4*5 ft., and the whole 
of this layer of soil was filled with rootlets. In general 
the most marked development of fine roots o<;curs where 
moisture supply is most favourable. 

Certain species, however, such as Koekria aisUUa with 
shallow branch roots and AlEonia Imearis with a deep 
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tap, show the same type and extent of root system un4^ 
wdcly different conditions of moisture supply; they are 
profoundly conservative. 

The relation of water supply to root deydopment may 
be illustrated by the behaviour of three of the cereals ex^ 
amined in the prairies and the short-grass plains as shown 
in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 

Root Systems op Cebeals in Different Environmbkib 


Cereal. 

PUlDS. 

Prairie*. 

fmaximum depth . . 
Iworking depth 

- ^ /maximum depth . . . . 1 

Oats \^orking deput 

Wheat ’* 

\ivorking depdr 

3*4 .» 

2*7 „ 
2‘3 » 

S-3 ft. 
4*0 .» 
4’4 

3*4 H 

:: 


The rainfall on the plains, and the water supply in the 
soil, are much less favourable than on the prairies ; the 
unfavourable conditions are reflected in a poorer shoot 
growth as well as in the less well-developed root systems. 

3. Mineral Nutrients , — ^The action of the supply of 
mineral salts is peculiarly difflcult to disentangle from other 
effects, not only because it is closely related to other soil 
conditions, and in particular to moisture content and 
reaction, but also because of secondary reactions through 
the effect on the shoot system. Nobbe (186a), who grew 
plants in soil, alternate layers of which had been watered 
with nutrient solution, found branching of the root system 
more vigorous in these. Weaver, Jean, and Crist (192a) 
used a similar method, but isolated the layers of soil 
fertilised with nitrate by thin layers of wax. They found 
that the roots of the potato and of various cereals always 
branched more vigorously in the fertilised layer. Frank 
(1893) found that the half of a pea root system grown in 
a 8^ rich in nitrates developed better than the other half 
in poor soil. Here the effect of the shoot is eliminated, 
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and apijut from salt content the soils had probably very 
similar propdrties ; the results therefore clearly indicate a 
direct beneficial action of .the salts* In most investigations^ 
however,, comparison can be made only between the ^ratems 
of different indivirinab. The eff^ of the addition of 
certain salts to an exhausted Rothamstead soil studied by 
Brenchley and Jackson (1921} are ^own in Table VIL 

TABLE VII 

Development of Roots and Shoots op Wheat (16 weeks old). Day 
Weight in Grammes 



Bfthauttsd 

Mdl. 

+ Sodhun 
oitntc. 

+ Super- 
phoephstM. 

+ Nlir«iee'f 
Sttpeiphoephstes. 

Shoots . . 

ris 

1 

9’5 

IX'l ! 

13-9 

Roots 

s’S 

a‘o 

4'» 

3*9 

Shoot/Root 

3*9 

3*5 

3*7 

3*7 


The increase in root development is marked with phos- 
phate as compared with nitrate, and the diminution in the 
shoot/root ratio shows that it is not wholly due to a secondary 
effect through the shoot. Gericke (1921) found that wheat 
seedlings grown in culture solutions lacking nitrogen showed 
a remarkable root development though the shoots were 
stunted. 

The effect of phosphates in promoting root growth 
has long been recognised in agricultural practice. It is of 
importance not only in promoting the swelling of such 
“ roots as the turnip or mangold, but in causing increased 
development of the branches of the absorbing, system. 
Russell sums up ; Dressings of phosphates are particularly 
effective wherever greater root development is required 
than the soil conditions normally bring about. They are 
invaluable in clay soils, where die toots do not naturally 
form well. . . . They are used for all root crops like 
swedes, turnips, potatoes, mangolds. . . . Phosphs^ are 
needed for shallow-rooted crops with a short period of 
growth like barley. Further, th^ are boaeficid where- 
ever drought is likely to set in, because th^ induce the young 
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roots to grow rapidly into tbe moifter layers of ihe soil 
below the surface/’ 

4. The hydrogin im innUiniraiion of the soil has^ 
undoubtedly, an important effect <ai root devdopmant. 
This is clearly shown by esperimentaxacried out by Olaen 
(1923) on the growth of various plante^'in culture aolutimia 
identical except for tl|eir values. Table VIII dhows 
the dry weight attained by Senecio sylvaticui^ which occurs 
naturally in acid soils of 4*9-5 *6, and by TussUago 
Farfara, which grows in aUcaline soils of p® 7*o-7*9. 

TABLE VIII 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration and Root Development 


of nutrient solution | 
Dry weighting 

3*0 1 3*5 

i 

4*0 

4*5 

5'0 ; 6*0 

6*5 

7*0 

7*5 

grammes of 

Senecio 

0*3 ! 2*a 

8*4 

— 

»'3 2'o 

0*5 

0*3 

— . 

root sys- 
tem 

TussiUgo 

— 1 0*1 

o'S 

1’2 

1 

14 ; 2-5 


2*5 



This shows the effect of the p® value on a particular species 
and also the different reaction of species naturally occurring 
in soils of different acidity. It does not^ of course, enable 
us to say how far the effect is due to direct action on the 
roots. 

Tottingham and Rankin (1922) find that growth in 
length of the roots of wheat is maximal in solutions of p® 
7*5. At that value the roots in their cultures attained 
a length of 30 cm. as compared with 24*5 cm. at 6*4 
and 10*6 cm. at p® 5*3. The greatest dry weight, how- 
ever, was made at p® 6*4. Hoagland (1917) found the 
roots of barley to be injured at p® 7*4, to show good 
growth from p® 6*i6 to p® 7*07, with a maximum at 
the former, and injury again at p® 3*54, These results 
are as yet not very extensive, but the immediate effdCt 
of the p® value of the soil on that of the cell sap makes 
it certain that such reactions as growth rate must be affected. 
The hydrogen ion concentration of the soil is evi^tly 
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one of the impoitiiit f actora effectiiig the devdopineiit of 
the root%Meiii* 

5. plants grow in stattons wfam the 

supply of oxygen to the roots is very restricted. This is 
the case with &e e^uattca of still water and with plants of 
bogs and marshes. The root systems of such plants we 
have already seen to be relatively poorly devdoped» though 
in some cases they are extensive. Such roots show, in 
general, a well-developed aen^ing system of cortical spaCM, 
intercellular or lysigenous (formed by the breaking down of 
cells). In secondary tissues an aerating system is developed 
by the action of the cambium or of a special phellogen, or 
cork-forming mcristem (Arbcr). The syatem is in cont^ 
munication with the air spaces of the shoot, these too being 
very prominent in aquatic plants. In some plants there is 
considerable variation in regard to the extent to which the 
aerating system develops under different conditions. 
Batten (1918) has shown that the roots of Epikhhm hrniOum 
when grown in clay have more extensive air spaces titan 
when grown in sand. The total extent of the root system 
is much less in the former case although the shoot growth 
!s rather better. v* 

We may here refer to the 'p^imt<^kores^ or special 
aerating roots, possessed notabl^by various -mangroves* 
According to Schimper, these aj^e simplest in Cur 4 i^ 
obavatai where the upper edge of creeping roots projects 
above the surface of the mud or water. In Bniguiera, the 
horizontal roots bend'^oqt ^ff the mud in knee^«haped 
structures. In Avicsnnia, special negatively geotropic 
lateral roots grow vertically above the surface foy a few 
inches, while in Sonneratia they may be a few feet long. 
In the tropical shrubby Jussieua refmsy there arc normal 
laterals growing into tiie mud and others which rise to the 
surfkce, evidently floated by the alt they contain inarenunfc^ 
able cortical aerenchyma. M these roots possess veiy 
marited aertendiyitia, or aerating tissue, dcvcl^d in the 
primary oortek, and, while that cortex is retained» abundant 
lemlccli (openings to the atmosj^ierc). 
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The effect of placing an ordinary root system in ^water- 
logged soil depends on the type of plant usedl Plants 
normally growing in ordinary soil usually suffer badly. 
Balls (191a), on excavating root systems of ^e cotton plant 
in Egypt, found that all roots which had been submerg^ by 
irrigation water for ten days were dead, though this region 
of the soil might be again exploited by new roots produced 
after the fall of the water-level. Bergman (1920) found that 
the roots of Impatiens halsandna and of Pelargonium when 
submerged died off, and that the leaves wilted, wnnt yellow, 
and dropped off in a few days. After ten days, if the plant 
8\irvivcd,ncw roots developed at the water-level and recovery 
took place. Ranunculus sceleratus and Cypmts altemi- 
foUus grew in saturated soil with no ill effects, and the roots 
grew throughout the submerged soil, these roots being 
provided with aerating tissue. The injurious effects were 
also produced in Impatiens and Phaseolus in a soil permeated 
with carbon dioxide instead of air. Noyes, Trost and 
Yoder (1918) found a retardation of growth of roots of 
radish and lupin grown in soil permeated with carbon 
dioxide. The fact that carbon dioxide has a narcotic 
effect must be taken into account here, but similar 
results have been obtained using the neutral gas nitrogen 
by Cannon (1920), and Cannon and Free (1920) using 
helium. The growth of most roots ceased when only 
1-2 per cent, oxygen was present ; in pure nitrogen tKe roots 
of the sunflower die and are replaced by new adventitious 
roots, short, thick, little branched and with no hairs. In the 
same conditions the roots of the maize do not die ; their 
growth rate slows down and then increases again ; a 
physiological adjustment has taken place. 

The growth of land plants in water culture is a remark- 
able instance of accommodation. Such plants as the oat, 
barley and buckwheat may be brought to maturity with 
their root systems in the highly abnori^ medium of a weak 
solution of salts. To ensure successful development, how- 
ever, it is necessary to aerate the culture solution frequently 
by blowing air through it. The effect of aeration comes 
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out very clearly in these conditions! as it is not complicated 
by changes in moisture mr salt supply. Stiles and Jorgens- 
sen (1917) found that welhraerated cultures showed a 70 per 
cent* increase of root growth over non-aerated. 

In nature the effects of lack of aeration may occauonally 
be observed clearly. ThuSi Emerson (1921) found that the 
tap root of seei^ngs of Picea and Pinus, growing in 
Sphagnum tussocks, ceased growth or bent sharply in a 
horizontal direction near the water-table. 

Some indirect effects of bad aeration have already been 
referred to. They include modification of bacterial activity 1 
inhibition of the destruction of humus compounds, and the 
production of organic toxins. Such effects have a vety 
important influence on plant growth. For a detailed 
discussion the monograph on “Aeration** by Clements 
(1921) should be consulted. 

6. The influence of temperature on root growth has been 
the object of frequent study. For the main root of Pisum, 
Leitch (1916) has shown that the growth rates at 29*^ C.* 
20° C., 10° C., and 0® C. are as 48, 24, 8, and i. Above 
30® C. (at which temperature irregularities occur), a progres- 
sive diminution takes place. As to the effect of different 
soil temperatures on the growth of root systems, there seems 
to be no definite information. One may be sure that in 
desert soils, in the surface layers of which temperatures of 
5 o®-6o® C. frequently occur, growth mey be inhibited. 
Cannon (1915) found that root groivth of such desert 
plants as Prosopis an<| Eouquieria is apprecial^le only 
above i5®-20° C. and is active at 35® C. ^In the 
soils of temperate regions inhibition must often be caused 
by low temperatures. The greater uniformity of soil 
temperature must mean a steadier though perhaps slower 
development of the root system. It has been generally 
believed that the growth of tree roots ceased in summer and 
winter in temperate climates, but McDougal (1916) baa 
shown for certa^ American species that if water is abundant 
growth continues throu^ t^ summer, and that the only 
regular cessation is that due to low winter temperatures* 
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Of alteration in the form or dq>th of root ayateme 
caused by temperature nothing is known. Mentton may 
be made here of the view expressed by Diels (1918^)1 that 
the occurrence of a thick layer of light-coloured cork about 
the root neck and stem base in the desert plants of West 
Australia tends to protect the living tissues from too great 
overheating in the hot sand. 

Iniwatting Conditions in Natmt . — ^The system which 
actually develops in any given case in nature is the resultant 
of the interplay of these various factors, acting directly or 
indirectly on the growing regions of the roots, influenced of 
course by^the development of the shoot, and working always 
on the material of the plant’s inheritance. We have quoted 
instances where the root ^tem was very plastic, external 
conditions changing it really and profoundly, and others 
where it remained very constant under widely different 
circumstances. Vjarious instances of modifications under 
natural conditions have been given, in the main such as 
seem to indicate the working of one particular factor. We 
may close this account with one or two cases where, as is 
usual, the active factor cannot be easily identified, or where 
more than one is involved. 

Yapp (1908) describes two plants of Lysmachia vulgaris 
growing near each other in Wicken Fen. Numerous 
strong adventitious roots arise from the horizontal rhizomes. 
In the first plant the rhizome lay in., in the second 
3J in. deep. In the first the roots grew vertically down, in 
the second they spread out obliquely or almost horizontally. 
It is probable that we have here an effect of diminished 
aeration due to approach to the water*level. 

In deposits of river sand thin layers of humus soil may 
often be found interbedded. The roots of trees and shrulM 
tend to be confined to such layers. In an exposed section 
the way in which the roots, of a birch, run along the 
dark-coloured humus is sometiines striking. Waterman 
(1919), in a study of the dune plants of Ue Midugan, 
found that the only cause of irregularity or aaymmetiy in 
the root systems was the presence of neats ti humus, in 
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wkich the roots gstheteA The foetor whtdi k eflisetive 
in these coses csnnot be essily identified^ fer the humus s<^ 
difiEers from the sond in many respects ; ^ may mocfify and 


attract root systems eidier 
because its greater mter 
content, or its greater supply 
of nutrients ; its p* value is 
also different from that of 
sand. 

A particularly interesting 
case is figured by Weaver 
(1919), in a root system 
Kuhnia glutmosa grcming in a 
prairie soil of stratified sands 
'and clays (Fig* 5). In two 
beds of clay lying 8 and 13 ft. 
deep the number of laterals k 
very much greater than in the 
sand. The clay k much wetter 
than the sand, but in thk 
case, too, we may be inclined 
to suspect that the influence of 
salt supply is effective. 

§ 4. The Absorption op 
Water 

Root BhlfS.-^The absorp- 
ticm of water k only to a very 
limited extent carried on 
actually by the roots. These 



traverse the sod thorougidy 
and often extensively, but^Aey 
provide neither die large at>* 
sorlring area nor the mtimate 
contact with the water films wbidi are necessary in ordiniary 
soils. Absorption k nocmalty the work of the root haIrBu 
These occupy a region a very few centimetrea long, exteadtag 


Fiq. S.^Root vftxtm of JEhMi 
gcomiM iA shwmte 
wMnofcItyuiaukd. (Fmm 
Wnver.) 
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backwards from a point about a centimetre b^ddnd the 
tip. When they die away the external cortical cdb beetmie 
auberised or corky, and form, an exodemis impermeable 
to water ; the power of absorption is lost. As the result of 
secondary changes the cortex may die and be sloughed off, 
the protection of the living tissues within being taken on by 
a secondary corky skin. 

A root hair is a protrution of an epidermal cell, the 
lumina of the two being continuous. It has a delicate wall 
and moulds itself to the grains of soil which it touches, 
establishing a very intimate contact. The external layers 
of the wall are mucilaginous^ and this favours close union 
with the soil colloids ; indeed, the soil colloid may merge in 
the colloid of the wall. If a seedling is uprooted, the grains 
of soil come with it ; they cannot be washed off without ' 
injury to the root hair ; the two are glued together. A 
consequence of this is that whereas the root hairs which 
have been produced on a seedling grown in a moist atmo- 
sphere are perfectly regular, those produced in soil are 
dstorted by their ioontact with the soil particles. 

The root hairs grow out just behind the region of active 
elongation, and the importance of this is obvious. Only 
where growth has ceased is it possible for the hair to make 
contact with the soil particles without injury. Certain 
succulents (Crassulaceae, Cactacese), however, bear root 
hairs at the extreme root tip ; these are probably produced 
after growth has ceased. 

Root hairs function only for a short time, dying off 
behind along with the cell layer which gives rise to them, 
at least in rapidly growing roots. It seems likely that at 
periods of slow growth the hairs may be more persistent. 
Recently Whitaker (1923) has shown that many herbaceous 
Compositse have roots which bear root hairs over their 
entire length : these hairs may peiaist and function for two 
to three years. Roots with secondary thidrening have htirs 
only at ^e tip. When seedlings are transplanted the hairs 
of the exposed roots die off, and are renewed as the plant 
establishes itself. 
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According to mea8urement$ of Schmrz (1883), root 
hairs produced in moist air reach lengths of 0*5 to 3 nun. : in 
earth the length is usually less ; in water it is more. They 
may occur to the number of aoo to 400 per sq. mm, of root 
surface, and the increase of absorbing surface over that of a 
hairless root may be as much as eighteen times. 

Many plants when grown in water produce no root hairs ; 
this may well be due to reduction of the oxygen fupply 
below the minimum necessary to the very a^ve growth 
entailed in their production. The same lack of root hairs 
is seen in new roots produced by plants growing in soil 
saturated with nitrogen instead of air. Many aquatic 
plants, however, possess root hairs. In Hydrocharis (Arber) 
they are remarkably long, in Elodea they are produced only 
, when the root enters the mud, in Lemna they are absent. 
In some marsh plants, such as Myrka Gale, no root hairs 
are formed. They are, as a rule, absent from mycorhizal 
roots. 

Forces ol AbBorption.-~The actual absorption of the 
water depends on the osmotic pressure of the celt sap of the 
root hair. The direction of the flow is determined by the 
osmotic gradient ; water passes towards the solution with 
the higher osmotic pressure. Normally, of course, the 
vacuolar fluid of a plant cell, containing in solution s^l 
quantities of salts together with larger quantities of orgai^ 
crystalloids such as sugar, has a very considerable osmotic 
pressure. We may take lo atmospWes as a conventional 
figure, and this is roughly the pressure exercised by a 15 per 
cent, solution of cane sugar. As the concentration of the 
soil solution is a very small fraction of this, the mechanism of 
transference of water from soil to plant is provided for, at 
least when the soil contains abundant water. When the 
water supply runs low, however, complications arise. 

In the flmt place it must be pointed out that the whde of 
the osmotic pressure need not be employed in drawing water 
into the cdl. It is n familiar fact tlwt, when a cett ji^ plenti* 
fully supplied with water, hydrostatic pressure acts against 
the elastic pressure of the ceU waU and distends it ; this is 
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the of the cell aap ; it ia an cxpreaiiQii by the 

oblvent of the osmotic prmurc which is due to ^ sohite. 
As a result the cell becomes distended and stiff, or turgid^ 
Wlien the cell wall is extended to its maadmum water of 
course ceases to enter, and the whole of the osmotic pressure 
is used up as turgor pressure acting against the cell wall. 
When the cell wall is not fully turgid, only a part of the 
osmotic pressure is used up as turgor pressure, and the 
balance is available to draw in water. The actual force*^ 
suction force — available for drawing water into the cell is 
therefore the difference between the osmotic pressure and 
the turgor pressure ; or rather, it is this difference Us9 the 
opposing forces which tend to retain water in the soil. 

A root hair freely supplied with water would soon become 
fully turgid, and no suction force would exist were it not 
that water is constantly passing from it into the root ; a 
small water deficit is therefore maintained, and this suffices 
to keep up a flow of water into the plant. This case is 
realised in water plants. In land plants the deficit is likely 
to be larger ; the more difficult the water supply, the greater, 
uithin the limits of the available osmotic pressure, will be 
the suction force, and if, as probably happens in very dry 
soils, the water deficit becomes so great that the cell borders 
on plasmolysis (shrinking of the plasma lining from the 
wall), the full osmotic pressure will be available as suction 
force. 

In dry soils forces other than osmotic pressure are active, 
both in the cell and in the soil. It has already been 
noted that the mucilaginous cell wall unites with the ooL 
loidal constituents of the soil; and thus the relatively 
great forces of imbibition of these colloids must come into 
play, if not continually, at all events when the soil moisture 
has been reduced to a certain pcwt. The extent of thesis 
forces, so far as the cell is concerned, is quite unknown. 

Osmotic garese nr e ol Bool 0|^--As to the osmotic 
forces at the di^iosal of the celf we have a good deal of 
information.^^ Measurements have usually been msdo of 
the osmotic pressure without reference to the suction force. 
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Hannig (191a) meiaured the osmotic pressures of the roots 
of a large number of plants ; he used the cortical of die 
roots, as the root haim of plants taken from thk eoii afe too 
difficult to woik with. But he remarks that occasional 
obseivations on the root hairs showed the oamotic pressure 
to differ little from that of the cortical cells. Table IX gives 
his results for a number of plants growing in different 
conditions in the Strasburg Botanic Gardens* 

TABLE IX 


Osmotic Prbssuios of Root Cells 


Nama of plant. 

Sitnatiou. 

Oamotk^ ptwiUTO 
in atacwpherM, 

hnpatiens babamm 

Gftrdeo soil 


Galanthus nivalis .. 

Garden soil 

8-7 

Beilis perennis 

Gravel path 

10*6 

Menyanthes trifoliata 

Mud 

5'3 

AUma plantago . . . . 

Mud with vrater 

r» 

Pistia strathtes . . 

Floatmg plant 


Elodea canadensis . . . . 

Submerge aquatic 


Optmtia Hoii^nnquiana . . i 

Loose soil 

b 

Acacia hplumtha . . 

Pot shrub 

7*1 


For salt-marsh plants measurements have been made 
by T. G. Hill (igcB), who found the osmotic pressure of 
the root hairs of Salicomta Und of Suisda eqi 4 valei|t to 
67 per cent, sodium chloride ; a mesophyte (sec pp* 1991^00) 
seedling from adjacent ploughed fields gave a^.i^ue of i;5 
per cent, sodium chloride. These amounts indiGate loamotic 
pressures of 41 and 9*1 atmospheres tespeotively. llie 
values for thesah^marsh plants are thus l^ery his^ aUd thia 
is of course related to the fact that they draw thak euppibr 
from salt water witfi a high osmotic pressure. waier 
of the marshes may hav^ a salt content of ^67 per ctmt 
The root hairs of ffiese plinta have great powers of aecom* 
modatton. Aftar ao8kixig% frCsh water for twdve houm^ 
the osmotic pressure may M as low as xl^ «lni|pep^^ 
This power iccommodstion mayl>e impcntaid ixi mUnre* 
as the salt content of the mar^ Water is subject to great 
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fluctuations and may fall as low as 079 per cent, after heavy 
rains. 

The osmotic pressures of the plants of the desert round 
Biskra have been investigated by Fitting (1911). He was 
unable to examine the roots, and made hU determinations 
on the leaves. It has been shown by Hannig (1912) that 
the osmotic pressure of the leaves is in general a to 4 
atmospheres higher than that of the root cells ; but it is of 
the same order, and so may be taken as indicating the order 
of pressure probably obtaining in the root hairs. 

An abstract of his results for plants growing in different 
situations is given in Table X. The numbers refer to the 
number of species found to have the osmotic pressures 
shown. 


TABLE X 

Osmotic Prsssuris op Desert Plants 


Osmotic pressuit la 
atmospheres. 

106 and over. 

7 r-io6. 

53 -ri. 

33-33- 

80-33- 

1 

ro-80. 

Extreme desert plants 

13 

5 

1 

1 8 ' 

«7 

19 

9 

Salt swamp plants . . 

2 

_ 1 

2 1 

7 

a 


Dune plants 

1 

i 

1 ' 

1 

7 

5 

1 

7 


It will be seen that the great majority of these plants 
have very high osmotic pressures, and that a number have 
the enormous value of more than 100 atmospheres. These 
plants, too, have considerable powers of accommodation. 
Thus the date palm growing in the salt swamp had a pres- 
sure of about 50 atmospheres, while in the irrigated culti- 
vated land round Biskra its pressure was between 28 and 42. 
Mesemhryantkemum nodiflorum had a pressure of over 100 
atmospheres in the desert, and of 35 to 40 in the cultivated 
land. Faber (1913) found the osmotic pressure of the 
leaf cells of the mangrove Rhisipphora mucronata to range 
from 24 to 27 atmospheres. For steppe plants Iljin, 
Nazarova and Ostrovsluija (19x6) found the osmotic 
pressure^cff the root cells to be about 15 atmospheres, 
compared wkh 10 atmospheres'^ for xneadow and 6 atmch- 
spheres for swamp plants. An individual growing on the 
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The oemotiG pressure on tdbich the suction force depends 
is also related to the requirements of the individual and 
varies ifnih changing external conditions. It is, moreover^ 
spediic iif the sense that plants habitually growi^ in actienie 
conditions have a characteristicaUy high osmotic pressttre. 

Soil and ilie Wator Sunhr.— We may now consider the 
way in which the forces which hold water in the soil are 
related to absorption by the plant. It has already been 
implied that the whole of the water in the soil is not equally 
available for plant growth. The water which the plant can 
readily absorb has been called growth watery atmlabk water, 
or physioh^al water-content ; the water not easily available 
has be^ called the non-mnulable watery or expzassed as the 
wilting coefficient. In the terminology of Clements (1905), 
the total water content of the soil is the holardy the water 
available for plant growth is the ckresardy and the 
non-available water is the echoed. 

The point at whicli the pbnt seriously fails to cover its 
water, requirements by absorption from the soil is indicated 
by the onset of permanent wilting y that is, wilting from which 
the plant does not recover if placed in a saturated atmosphere. 
In the case of ordinary mesophytes, the flagging of the 
leaves can be readily observed, though even with them the 
determination of the wilting point is, to a certain extent 
subjective. In the case of plaiits with stiff leathery leaves, 
or with leaves of the needle or heath types, the determina* 
tion of wilting by inspection is much less certain, or may 
even be impossible. Such plants, if potted, may be 
balanced along a steelyard wi^ the plant on qne side of 
the fulcrum und the pot on the other. As long as the 
plant draws sufEcient water from the soil, the pot end of 
the system rises ; when the plant end 6 E the system rises 
it is indicated that the plant no longer draws sufficient 
water from the soil to cover its losses, and thai a condition 
equivalent to wilting has set it. This method has been 
af^lied to the cactus among others. 

Wilting depends not on com^te failure of the water 
supply, but on failure to obtain a sufficiently rapid supply. 
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The plant dmws mtm: from the toil afrer it hfumrilted^ and 
indeed aftekhasdMasdiereiultof deeiecation. Aaeties 
of detennihatioina on wheat by Briggs and (ipiae) 
showed that the amount of water in the sod on thfde^ of 
the {daat was 15 po* cent, less than at wihti^, dnd that four 
months later the dead plant had reduced sml mobture 
byafrnther 20per cent. A vfrid illustration of the fret that 
w^lttng^ follows inadequacy rather duui failure of sqpply is 
given by sofr-leaved garden plants, which sometimes on 
a hot summer day and recover their turgor in the woler 
and more humid night hours, although no addifion has been 
made to the reserve of water in the soil. For these reasons 
terms like ** available ** or '* non-available ** water are not 
happy. The term ** growth” water is better, for when 
wilting sets in the turgor essential for active growth is lost, 
and, while we know little of the relation of loss of tutgor 
to other cell activities, we know that photosynthesis is 
stopped. Wilting is therefore an important phyaiologioal 
condition. It has been claimed, frir^er, that penaiiient 
wilting is accompanied by plasmolysts of the root hairs, 
and by a break in the column of water in die conducting 
vessels (Bakke, 1918) ; but diis is not quite certain. The 
term ” wilting coeiHcient ” introduced by Briggs, and now 
in general use to denote the percentage of moisture in the 
soil when wilting takes place, expressive and 

accurate yet proposed. 

Witting is a result of a failure of water income to cover 
tvater outgo. If we analyse this statement we see that the 
processes involved are: (a) the rate of transpiration, 
depending on various atmo^heric conditions, add also on 
the state of the plant ; (b) the rate of conduction, dependmg 
on the structu]^ features of the species ; (r) die rate of 
absorption, depending on the suction force of the root hairs 
and the supply from the soil, which in its turn depends on 
(d) the amount of moisture present ; {e) the forces widi 
w^ch it is hdid ; and (/) ^e rate at which it 
Tim last two oonditionB are at Um partly frmcddxta hf (i). 
Wilting is therefore a resultant of several factors. 
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Now wiltitig is an important if not quite definite 
phydological state, but we are here concerned with 
the attempt to use it to indicate a critical point in the 
relation oif soil moisture to the plant. This can be done only 
with great caution, for it seems clear that wilting must occur 
at different moisture contents as the shoot of the plant is 
subject to conditions of drought or of humidity, and 
transpiration is rapid or slow. It is certain, too, that a 
limitation of water supply to the leaves is sometimes the 
result of- the condition of the conducting vessels, and this 
may occur more frequently than is yet suspected. The 
necessity for using the wilting coefficient with caution will 
appear from the investigations we must now consider, 
on the effect of soil composidon and of the forces retaining 
water in the soil. 

We have already seen that the amount of water retained 
is a function of soil constitution, and the same is true of the 
proportion of water which the plant cannot readily utilise. 
Tho finer particles of the soil are active in retaining Water 
against gravity ; they also hold it against the plant. This 
was demonstrated as long ago as 1865 by Sachs (quoted from 
}ost) for the tobacco ; his results are given in Table Xll. 


TABLE XII 

Supply of Watbr to the Toiuvcco by Two Different Soils 


Soil. 

Water capacity 
pet cent, of 
dry loU, 

Water content at wUtinf. 

Per cent, of 
dry eoll. 

; Per cent, of 
' original water. 

Sand and humua . . 

Coarse aand 

46*0 

20’8 

ia ‘3 

15 

i 

1 »7 

1 7 


The soil with humus withholds more water from the 
plant than the sand, though, as it has a greater water 
capacity, it also supplies much more. Recently much exact 
work has been done on this relation. Some of the results 
obtained by Crump (19136), for moorland plants, are given 
in Table XIII. 
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TAtiLE Xin 

Watbr Relatioms of >Ioorlami> Soils and PUNts 


Soil 


DMcktmtpiiOi /iMraeia. 

Hamas 
per oeat. 

Noa<avaUaU« ! 
water per aent. 

Hamas 
per cent. 

Noa>4vaUable 
water pet cent. 

Peat 

Sandy peat 
Loam 

Sand 

S4-7® 

35 

lO-H 

ia*o 

5-8 

74-80 j 
34*0 

9*0 

4*5 

54*0 

13*0 

* 


The most extensive work is that of Briggs and Shantz 
(1912, a and &), who have determined the wilting coeffi* 
dents of many species in a variety of soils, and have studied 
their relation to the soil constitution. They found that for 
any given soil the wilting coefficient was practically a constant 
and did not vary for different plants. Calling the average 
coefficient of about too species studied unity, the extreme 
variants were Japanese rice with 0*9, and Colocasia with 
1*13. Succulents like Echeveria, xerophytes like Artemisia, 
and mesophytes like the tomato and the clover, all reduce 
the soil moisture to practically the same point when wilting 
sets in. This result is, of course, contrary to experience, 
which recognises that some plants can exist in much more 
arid conditions than others, and does not agree with the 
results of Crump quoted in Table XIII. It is explained 
by the method employed by Briggs. His plants were 
allowed to exhaust tiie soil riowly under shelters or glass 
where evaporation was relatively low. These conffi^ns 
throw the weight of influence on the set of factors acting in 
the soil, and are therefore calculated to make the best nse of 
the wilting coefficient as an indicator of soil conditioDS. 
They do not, however, express the capabilities of the plant 
in natural conffitions. This may be illustrated by further 
ref^ence to Crump’s work (1914). With experiments 
conducted in the open he found, for example, tixat in 
peaty soils one*quarter of the wal^br was non'^available tot 
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l^dus sinetat^ and only a ninth to Vacdnium VitU-ldaa ; 
Im plants were only protected from rain. Here the factora 
afFeeting the shoot also come into (llay \ a bettdr idea is 
obtained of the plant’s reacdon in a natural environment, 
but a less accurate indication of the adti<m of the soil alone. 
The critical review by Bladmian (1914) should be consulted. 

Briggs found the wilting coe^ent to be very different 
in different types of soil, and he related it to various physical 
soil constants. Table XTV gives some of his results, and 
shows also for comparison the coefficient as calculated from 
the equation which relates it to soil constitution. 

Sands X0‘6i-t-siltx 0*12 +clayx 0*57 

t; — — ' - — w. iJoen. 

1 ±0*025 

(coarse sand particles between 2 and ©'25 mm. 
jfine „ „ „ 0*25 and 005 mm. 

Silt „ „ 0*05 and 0*005 mm. 

Clay „ less than 0*005 mm. 


TABLE XIV 

COMPOSITTON AND WjLTING COBFFICIINTS OV DlPFBHBNT SoilJ 



I^r eent, oompotltioa. 

1 WlUtng ooeftdent. 


Soil. 

















Coane 

Mod. 

Fine 

wild. 

sut. 

Clay. 

oi>- 

nemd. 

Colcu* 

lated. 

Ratio. 

Fine tend ^ 









(No. S) . . 
,Setidy loftin 

35*4 

55 ** 

4*8 

4*5 

3*3 

3*6 

0*91 

I 67 

loam (B) 

33 * 

500 

8'6 

7*5 

4 * 8 , 

4*9 

0*98 

2'02 

15*8 

4**4 

a8'7 

ia *9 

1 10*8 1 

IP *7 

I’Ol 

1*84 

Loam (No. 


j 


(N».6).. 

a*o 

488 

3 r 7 

ia '3 

IJ-O j 


1*03 

1 1 

rSo 

1 

4*4 

1 

20 $ 

Sa-6 

1 aa‘o 

i '‘‘J 1 

- 

iS*6 


j 1*85 


The agreement between t^ observed results and those 
calculated is remarkably good. Formulas were idso 
devised connecting the uniting coefficient with various soil 
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constants. Thus, W. oocff. » The 

factors actually found are also dunm in Table The 
actual Jteofs probably require mocfification for types of 
soil dT origin widdy d^brent froiO thoae studied by Aiggs, 
and the ration may not in general be very eiactly exptessed 
by such simple equations. As Keen (iqaa) has pointed out, 
it would be surprtsif^ if rdsdons so intricate were to be 
susceptible of a simple linear esipreseion. But Bcigjp* 
results do give us a very striking illustration of the dl^ of 
soil constitution on water supply, and they txiark an import 
tant step forward in the end^vour to putthese relationa on 
a quantitative basis. 

Soil Fbiess and Water BetenttoiL^We may turn to the 
problem of what condition in the soil slows down the water 
supply and occasions wilting in such experiments as those 
of Briggs, where die soil factors are dominant. The moat 
natural assumption is that at the wilting coefficient the soil 
water has been reduced to the point when h ta present only 
as extremely hne films, and abMrbed by the colloids, and is 
thus held by the high imbibition forces which amount to 
many hundmds of atmospheres. 

It is s matter of much difficulty to determine the forces 
withholding water from the plant at any given dq^ of 
moisture. C.,A. ShuU ( 1916) determined the amount bf water 
taken up from soil by the ae^ of the cocklebur (Xandiiiltn), 
which have semipermeable aeed^coats. He also deteradbed 
the amount of water taken up by these seeds from a series 
of salt solution of graded osmotic strengths. He aigues 
that the osmotic stroagth of the solution, from which the 
same amount of water is absorbed as from a soil of given 
moisture content, bdicates the force with whicli that soB 
retains vmter. U^ a heavy siit loam widi t isBfiiig 
coeSlclent 19*1 per cent., he obtained foe results foown 
inTsWelCV. 
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TABLE XV 

Rbiation or Soil Moisturb to Watbr Intake bt Xanthium Seem 


Soil moiiture 
percent. 

Water Intake by 
■eeda per cent. 

An equal per cent. 
Qi water u taken 
lalrom— 

Onnotlc pnwun 
ncetalainf fom 
Ina^, 

Saturated 

so ’04 

i9'3x «« wiltitiB \ 

51*44 

50*00 

Pure water 

0*0 atmoa. 

coefficient / 

49 31 


MW 

18-87 

47*a6 

0*1 molar NaCl 

3*8 ,, 

18*07 

45*51 

o*S „ „ 

7*6 »i 

17*93 

j 43*a3 

o’a „ 

11*4 M 

17*10 

i 37*70 

i ^ a8‘6i 

0*5 It tt 

19*0 „ 

14*88 

1*0 „ „ 

38*0 „ 

13*16 ' 

1 21*36 

a;o „ 

7a*o M 

11*79 

9*36 

: •11*94 

6*47 

li^NaCI ”• 

130*0 „ 

375*0 „ 

5*83 (air dry) 

•O'OO 

Sat. ua 

965*0 „ 


The relation for some other soils st a water content of 
about the wilting coefficient is given in Table XVI. 


TABLE XVI 

Intake or Water by Xanthium Seeds prom Various Soiu at Wilting 

CiOBFFICtENT 


SoU. 

|wiltiac eoaffidcnl. 

Water content. 

Intake by seeds. 

Coarse itud . . 

0*83 

0*80 

40*98 

Pine sand 

Sandy loam 

3**1 

8*33 

3 * 1 ? 

r86 

m 

Loam 

12*93 

12*66 

49*02 

Clay loam 

16*12 

i6’0l 

49*40 


Ursprung and Blum {i^zih) observed that the suction force 
of the root cells became very quickly acccmunodated to the 
osmotic pressure of a solution to which they were trans- 
ferred. Thus bean roots growing in sawdust had a suction 
force of 1 ‘4 atmospheres; transferred to a 0*65 per cent, solu- 
tion of sugar with osmotic pressure of 5*3 atmospheres, ^e 
suction force rose to 57 atmospheres in less than four days. 
These investigators consider, therefore, that the suction 
force of the root cells, which can be determined as already 
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deacribed» u a joeasura of the aoil foxces rewiting the with-* 
drawal of waters bchig joat greater thaa these. They have 
not made many deterxmiaitionsi but they fdund, for example, 
that the suction force of a bean rose from i*i to a'l atmo^ 
spheres as the soil dried out, the latter Sgure being readied 
when wilting set in^ 

Such widely different methods as those of ShuU and 
Uisprung, give concordant results. The fdant wilts when 
the forces retaining water in the soil are quite low, amountiiig 
only to I or 2 atmospheres. With appreciably lesa water in 
the soil than the wilting coefficient, Xanthium seeds with- 
draw nearly as much water as from saturated soil or pure 
water, and this from very different typifca 'of soil, coarse 
sand only excepted. As the moistul^ content falls the 
retaining forces inaease very rapidly, until in air-dry soil 
they rea^ about xooo atmospheres. It is, therefore, not an 
increase in the retailing forces which is responsible for 
wilting ; film water is stffi present, and the force necessary 
to withdraw it is well within that at the disposal of ordinary 
plants. The reserve, however, cannot be large, for a further 
reduction of 3 or 4 per cent, enormously increases the 
holding forces — imbibitional forces begin to dominate. 

The water films at the wilting pomt must therefore be 
very thin, and this indicates that the important factor is the 
rate of water transfer in the soil. Sa^ reoognMd that 
when a root hair removes water from a particular 
area, the equilibrium of surface forces is disturbed and a 
flow of water towards the root hair results. The flow is 
ready when abdndant water is present, but when the ffims 
become thin the resiscaiice offered to flow by surffice tension 
and fnction increasesi and with very fine films the flow is 
very much impeded. The point, probably not well defixied, 
at wbidi this takes place has been called the ImUhcefiOary 
pomtf and it must lie just above the wilting coeffident. 
When it is reached a tuffidendy rapid absorption of water 
is impossible and shortly after wilting occurs. Only at 
water-cont^ts well below the wilting coefficieiit does the 
plant require to exercise ha ftdl potential lucdoaltbree to 
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obtain luilber auppHea, At ttiU lower wate%CQiitcinl»» efter 
the root hairs are plaamolysed *and eapedally alter the death 
of die phut, water is no longer abaotbed oamodcally ; the 
imbibition forces of the coiloida^of die cell waUa and of the 
protoplasm come into phy. The oamodc abaorpdon of 
water by normally functioning root hairs most go on much 
longer in such de^ plants as dmse studied by Fitting dian 
in ordinary meaophytea. Taking the aoU used by Shull, 
one might expect a mesophyte to absorb water oamodcally 
down to a mohture content of about 17 per cent«, while a 
desert plant might do so down to 12 per cent. 

Bouyouooa (1921) identifies hh § ** unfree water with the 
wilting coefficient. It seema more probable that it lies 
lower in the scale of soil moisture, and that the phnt wilts 
\diile there is still free water’* in the soil, though 
Bouyoucos refers to this fraction as ** physiologically very 
available.” The capillary-ahaoibed fm^on of the unfree 
water (” phyBiologi<^ly slightly avaihble ”) which freeaea 
below 4^ C. must be held wi^ a force of over 50 atmo* 
spheres and can hardly be absorbed oamoticaliy. It is 
difficult, however, to give Bouyoucos’ fracdona a physio- 
logical meaning at present. 


§ 5. The Assorption of Salts from the Soil 

SqQ Mntioa and Salt fepply.— The root hair absorbs 
not only water but also the necesaary mineral nutrients. 
Something has already been said of the conadtudon of the 
soil aokidon. It is a weak solution of mineral salts momen- 
tarily in equilibrium with the soil coUoida ; its cottceotmion 
varies primarily with the soil conadtudon^ and alao» and 
very markedly, with the degree of moisture ; its conidlii* 
don depends on the nature of the toil and, In cultivated 
ground, on the manuring; its reaction depends on its 
salt content, on the nature of the soil coUoida, on the adds 
of the ]biimi8» and on the lime-content of the soil. 

H^Brenchley and Underwood (1914) stale that dm 
cuncentndioii of the soil solution has an important afibct 
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on ptiat gronikf tlie moia miMm tb« 

bett«r Smi gimrtb, in 

water cirftum Bat StSee (1915) hm dpowa for wier 
cukurea of barh^ ibat oonoentraSooa Sm nutrient 
solutfon ci j% 0*369 o*iS» and o‘og parta per riMmaand 
produced afpmuaatdy ec^ cr^pa it the aoliftion irere 
changed aufficfonsfy focaiu^y to maintam the 
the lower oonoentiariofa am if the eame order at of 
the aoil iolutianu The cemdithma in mter cutaim^a^ 
soil are (tf courae very dt&rent« hut it is aigoilicniit^^at 
in the aimptjpr condirions the plant can thrive in an cdtlieiiiely 
dilute solution, if the amounts" of the eamtial salta ate 
sufficient (cf. sbo Brenriiley, X9i6t and, Stfoy X9l6)« 
An exceptionrily weak soil solution, however, gently 
indicates a soil poor in important msneiiis, and tm$ 
therefore, a starving effect duo to actuid lack of cme or 
more of the neoesi|iU!y salts. The effects of such starvsk 
tion may be aeen especially in crop plants and woods 
growing in light sandy soils; the shoots are stuntod, 
the leaves an^, and premature flowering and fruiting 
occur. In such coi^tiona water supply may also play o 
part. Highly concc&ated sml solutions are tyiak^ of 
aaline aoib of coastal regions and deserts, and of alkaline 
deaert soils. Hie Injurious effects of these on ordinary 
plants may be in part due to high osmotic preistuo, but 
other fiictors-^xcess of toxic salts, extreme aUcriiiuty^ and 
disturbed water retarions^Hue important. Gob Inn pro- 
posed a claaai^cation of plant communitiea baaed on 
Qsmoric presiw of die a^ aolution; the account by 
Caven (1914)^ should be consulM^ 

Batanos of WwanHal laBn— To ennue normal growth 
there must be an adequate sup^y of compounds yxekB^ 
the seven essential dements: nitrogen, 
sidphur, makneantiii, potaashuxi, cdohm, andiron* < KBooili 
chlorine, and sodium ate always ptesent bodi in «o& and 
phut but are not laaanfial f dmt^ aifiiwn Mit tiff ou 
tfnBQitailt iMurt in the itf . iwuhnii^niii^t dSme* 

SoM of the tlnoeiiti 
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when supplied to the plant singly, even in small concentra- 
tions. This is notably the case with the salts of magnesium, 
which are highly toxic. A pea seedling grown in 0*04 per 
cent, magnesium nitrate is injured in a few days ; the 
leaves turn brown and wither, and the roots become slimy 
and cease growing. Sodium salts and ammonium salts are 
also highly toxic, potassium salts to a less extent. Loew 
(1892) showed that the toxic action of magnesium salts was 
entirely removed when calcium salts were added to. the 
nutrient solution, and this antitoxic effect of calcium has 
since been demonstrated against salts of sodium^potassium, 
and ammonium^ Calcium salts produce no ill effects 
unless supplied in relatively high concentrations. It should 
be noted that both the toxic and antitoxic effects are due to 
the metallic cation and not to the anion of the salt. 

Much work has been done on this relation in recent 
years, especially in America. Osterhout (1906, 1907) 
showed the toxic effect of single salts applied to salt- 
water plants, such as Zostera, fresh-water plants, such as 
Vaucheria, and land plants in general. Solutions of a single 
salt have an injurious effect, and growth in these is worse 
than in distilled water ; with pairs of salts growth is better ; 
it is normal only when all the necessary salts are supplied 
in the appropriate concentrations. Osterhout describes 
such a solution as phynologicaUy balanced ; sea water is a 
balanced solution for marine plants. 

In nature and in agricultural practice the toxic effect may 
be due, in some soils, to excess of sodium, magnesium, or 
ammonium. It may be prevented by application of calcium 
carbonate. The proportipn of calcium to the toxic salt 
required to obtain antitoxic action is a matter of interest ; 
it is in general very small. It is different for different 
plants, and also varies with the concentration of the nutrient 
(soil) solution, and the stage of development of the plant 
(Shive, 1915). 

The mechanism of the antitoxic effect is not fully under- 
stood. Loew sought an explanation in a definite combina- 
tion of calcium with proteins which is destroyed by excess 
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of magnesium. Osterhout (1922) considers that an undue 
increase of the permeability of the plasma membranes is 
caused by single salts. True (1922) supposes that insoluble 
calcium-pectin compounds in the cell walls of the root 
and root-hairs are changed into soluble potassium and 
magnesium compounds by excess of these elements. The 
relation is complex^and more than one effect maybe involved. 

Mineral salts may also neutralise the toxic effect of 
organic compounds formed as the result of decomposition 
processes in the soil. Schreiner and Skinner (1910, 1912) 
have shown that dihydroxystearic acid, which dhey isolated 
from the soil, has a toxic action which is prevented by 
ammonium salts, while the harmful action of cumarin is 
corrected by phosphates. 

Lime and the Plani — The importance of calcium, not 
only as an essential nutrient, but as an antitoxic agent, must 
be specially noted. We may here refer to one of the most 
discussed problems of plant biology, the question of the 
8o>called cakifuge and calcicole species. Some plants, tike 
the heather or ling, the sweet chestnut, the broom, the 
foxglove, grow only on soils poor in calcium carbonate 
or lime — they are calcifuge. As they therefore grow on 
markedly siliceous soils they have been termed stlicole. 
Others, like the box, the ro^-rose, the kidney vetch, and 
the bee orchis, occur only or chiefly on soils rich in 
calcium carbonate — they are calcicole. The classical case 
is that of two Swiss alpine species of Achillea : AcfdUea 
moschata is characteristic of siliceous soils, and Ackillea 
atrata of calcareous soils. Each is, however, capable 
of growth on either type of soil in absence of the other ; 
in competition, AchiUea moschata completely suppresses 
Achillea atrata on siliceous soils, and vice versa, A 
similar case has recently been described by Tansley (1917) 
for two English bedstraws. GaUsm syhetire is a calcicole, 
Galium saxatile a calcifuge. Each can germinate and 
produce mature plants on both types of soil, although 
GaUum saxatile is markedly weaker dn calcareous soil, and 
Galium syhestre somewhat weaker on sandy loam. In 
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competition, GaHum sylvestre completely suppritetses CaHum 
sax(U^ on calcareous soil ; on sandy loam, Galium saxatik 
becomes dominant. 

The effect of the presence or absence of lime in such 
cases may be due to a variety of causes. In the first place, 
calcareous soik tend to be^well drained and warm. It is 
in di probability because of this that they are preferred by 
such plants as the box and the rock-rose, for these grow 
perfectly well on well-drained siliceous gravels in Sunny 
situations. In the second place, the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of calcareous soils is low, that of soils poor in lime 
tends to be high. Olsen (1923) has found a remarkable 
correlation between the occurrence of Swedish plants and 
the value of the soil. Salisbury (1921) has found a 
similar correlation for some English plants. Olsen has also 
shown experimentally that different species react differently 
to the same value in identical nutrient solutions. When 
we find plants like Calluna ^Igaris or GaUum saxatik 
showing marked signs of weakening in calcareous soils, 
it is very likely that wc are witnessing the effects of an 
unsuitable hy^ogen ion concentration. In the third 
place, excess or deficiency of calcium may produce an 
unbalanced ” and toxic soil solution for a particular plant. 
It has been shown (Schimper, Jost) that excess of calcium 
depresses the absorption of potassium and iron, with the 
result that the broom, the sweet chestnut, and the maritime 
pine become stunted and chlorotic, forming little chloro- 
phyll. Watering these plants with potassium and iron salts 
enables them to grow on calcareous soils. Mevius (1921) 
states, however, that for the broom and pine the hydrogen 
ion relation is important. For further details the critical 
survey by Salisbury (1920) should be consulted. 

Ataorptkm ol Salts. — ^The regulation of the entry of the 
salts into the OiM is carried out by the protoplasm or its 
limiting plasma membranes. On the classical de Vries- 
Pfeffer theory of the semi-permeability of the protoplasm, 
the proof of non-penetration by various substances is given 
by the production of plasmolysis in solutions of sufficient 
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concentration. Among the substances which produce 
plasmolysis are included the common salts ^ wldch are 
important plant nutrients, such as potassium nitrate and 
potassium sulphate ; it has been assumed that the penetra- 
tion of such i^ts, which necessarily takes place, ia possible 
in the very dilute solutions in which they normally occur 
in the soil. As potassium nitrate, for example, plasmdyses 
a root hair having an osmotic pressure of 10 atmospheres 
in a 2*9 per cent, solution, and as the concentration of this 
salt in the soil must be less than o’oi per cent., it is clear 
that no conclusions as to permeability in the latter case 
can be drawn from the behaviour in the former. Fitting 
(1915) has recently shown by careful measurements that 
penetration does, in fact, take place to an appreciable 
extent even in high concentrations, and that, moreover, 
the exposure of a cell to a highly concentrated salt solution 
makes it less permeable. Stiles and Kidd (1919 a and b) 
have studied the course of absorption of various salts, using 
the delicate electrical conductivity method, and, besides 
demonstrating absorption of various salts in all the con- 
centrations used, obtained the interesting ^result that the 
final concentration of the salt inside the cell is many times 
tliat outside if weak solutions (N/5000) are used, while it 
is less than that outside in strong solutions (N/io). N/5000 
calcium chloride (=: o'ooi per cent.) gives equilibrium with 
the internal concentration 15*3 times the external, while for 
N/io calcium chloride (=& 0*55 per cent.) the ratio is 0*24. 
This is important, for it shows that fitdm the weak soil 
solution the plant is^ble to absorb relatively large amounts 
of salts. 

The absorption of salts as such does not, however, take 
place. In the soil, as in any other solution, salt molecules 
are ionised, and, as the soil solution is very dilute, the degree 
of ionisation is great. Taking any one salti^Bm are present 
two kinds of ions and undissociated mdecules. That the 
ions pass into the cell independently follows from the fut 
that the two ions of s salt are absortlNgd to unequal extenta. 
This is shown by the extensive investigations of Pantanelli 
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(1915) *6n seaweeds, yeasts, aquatic plants (AzoUa) and land 
plants (bean, lupin, chick-pea). Analysis of the solutions 
in which these plants were grown showed great differences 
between the two ions of a salt, both in the rate of absorption 
and in the equilibrium finally reached. Stiles and Kidd 
(1919&) have shown that chlorides and nitrates are more 
rapi^y absorbed than sulphates, and that, of cations, 
potassium is absorbed most rapidly, then sodium, and 
then calcium and magnesium. Into the mechanism of 
this relation we cannot go here, though we may note that 
these investigators agree that adsorption by colloids is 
involved. It may be noted that these results are a step in 
the analysis of the phenomena grouped under die head of 
the “ selective permeability ” of the protoplasm. A 
familiar example of this was given by the known facts that 
the constitution of the ash of a plant does not agree closely 
with that of the minerals in die water or soil in which it 
grows, and that many plants are able to accumulate large 
quantities of certain elements, the richness of the kelps in 
iodine and of the tobacco in nitrates being instances. 

Solvent Action 0! Boot8.~-We may here refer to the 
action of the plant in making minerals available for absorp- 
tion. In a classical experiment Sachs showed that if seed- 
lings are grown with the roots touching a sloping plate of 
marble, the course of the root branches was revealed as an 
etching on the polished surface. The inference was that 
an excretion of the roots was responsible for dissolving the 
marble. This action might be due to a solution of carbon 
dioxide in water, and the carbon dioxide respired by the 
roots would be sufficient to explain it. Using a mixture of 
calcined gypsum and various other insoluble minerals, 
poured on a glass plate to obtain a polished surface, Czapek 
found that only those minerals which were soluble in water 
containing carbon dioxide in solution showed etching, 
!>. carbonates, and phosphates of calcium, magnesium, and 
iron. Aluminium phosphate, which is insoluble in carbon 
dioxide water, was not etched. 

Many investigators have endeavoured to show that other 
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acids are secreted by roots, but the proof is in most cases 
insufficient. Goebel (1893) showed that roots of cress and 
barley secrete formic acid, but this is stated by Czsq>ek to 
be in the form of an alkaline salt ; Schulow (1913)^ who has 
demonstrated the secretion of malic aCid by peas and maiie, 
is doubtful whether it is in the form of a free add or of a 
salt. Recently Haas (1916) has shown by measurements 
of hydrogen ion concentration that carbon ffioxide accounts 
for the increase of addity produced by roots of wheat and 
maize. A great difficulty in the way of %xact demonstration 
is that of raising plants in strictly sterile conditions. There 
is no doubt that in many cases the adds found have been 
bacterial products; of course, in nature, such adds may have 
an important action which is not, however, to the credit of 
the higher plant. This may help to explain such facts as 
the utilisation of aluminium phosphate, which is insoluble 
in carbon dioxide water. 

But here another possibility may be noted — ^that given 
by the differential absorption of the two ions of a salt. 
If Pantanelli shows, for example, that, from a solution of 
potassium sulphate, the chick-pea absorbs 1*82 mg. of 
potassium and only 0*51 mg. of the sulphate radical, this 
means that a considerable surplus of free sulphuric add is 
left in the soil and will exercise the solvent action of a 
strong acid. On the other hand the add radical is more 
extensively absorbed from some salts, such as caldum 
nitrate, and this results in an increased alkalinity of the 
medium. Redfem (1922) has shown that in very dilute 
solutions of calcium Chloride the two ions are absorbed 
almost equally, though in stronger solutions the caldum 
is absorbed more readily. Jones and Shive (1922) find 
that in a complete nutrient solution the acidi^ tends to 
diminish under the action of roots, except when ammouium 
salts are present. We have already referred to other 
sources of acids in the soil. 

fiabniicgsd Flanis. — ^The root systems of submetged 
plants have been described, and it has been found that they 
are active in absorbing water. That this should be a 
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primarily important function ia scarcely^ credible. The 
water current from root to leaf in a water plant might be 
thought a functional relic of a remote land anceator. In 
fact, it servea to promote the supply of sake. Snell (1908) 

shown that planti of Elodea and Potamogeton allowed 
to root in the mud grow much more vigorously than plants 
in the same vessel supported away from the substratum. 
In one experiment shoots of Elodea showed an average 
increase in length of 9*85 cm. when rooted in mud, of 
4*4 cm. when free,' and of 2*6 cm. when rooted in sand. 
Similar results were obtained Pond (1905) and by Brown 
(1913)1 who, however, interprets them as due to an increase 
in the supply of carbon dioxide (see pp. no, 201). The 
mineral content of fresh water is generally very low, and 
the advantage of rooting in the rich mud is evident. 
Further, it has recently been shown by Mayr (1915) that 
in some submerged leaves, e,g. of Alisma plantago, only 
certain cells or cell groups, called hydropotes^ are easily 
permeable by salts and water. 

§ 6. Exceptional Means of absorbing Water and Salts 

The soil is the normal habitat of the land plant and the 
root is the normal organ of absorption. The great majority 
of plants make good their requirements of water and salts 
by this means ; they are efficient, as we have seen, not only 
in ordinary cases but in extreme conditions ; the submerged 
water plant thrives best rooted in the mud, and the plants 
of the most arid deserts draw an exiguous but sufficient 
supply from an almost dust-dry soil. There are many 
plants, however, which depend on ^>ectali8ed or peculiar 
organs, drawing water from rain or even dew and fog, or 
from reservoirs of their own. These plants are the excep- 
tion ; but in certain stations they are prevalent, and the 
peculiarities of their water supply have always excited 
interest. 

fiMphytea.— The biological class which is most con- 
spicuous in this respect is that of the epiphytes— plants living 
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attached to other plants, moat often clinging to, or rooting in, 
the bark of trees. ^ In thd tropical rain forests q)ipli7tes reach 
their highest degree of liuOiriance, the stems, branches, 
and even leaves of the trees being covered by a host of 
species and individuab. Outside the tropical rain forest 
true epiphytic communities are found tn the temperate forests 
of Chili and New Zealand. The less highly specialised 
epiphytes may grow in crevices of the bark, in deRa o£ the 
trunk, in the crooks of branches, where accumulations of 
dust, humus, and other debris furnish' them with a limited 
amount of soil. But the most characteristic cling to their 
hosts by tendrils or by roots, these frequently forming an 
extensive network round trunk and branches. Sometimes, 
as in some epiphytic species of Ficus, special roots descend 
to and penetrate the soil ; many roots are dependent on such 
supplies of water as they can get on the trees ; sometimes 
they hang freely in bunches or singly in the air, wholly 
dependent on atmospheric precipitation. These subaerial 
roots have in general lost their geotropism. They are often 
strongly haptotropic, negatively phototropic, and hydro- 
tropic. They are usually unbranched, thoi^ if they enter 
the soil they may branch there. The growing zone is often 
of considerable length. 

Boots with YsUmwi. — In many epiphytic orchids and 
aroids the roots have a special absorbing tissue lying outside 
the cortex and termed the veUmen, This is morphologically 
equivalent to the epidermis, but it is usually several cells 
thick. The cells are dead, thin walled, and empty, and 
are prevented from ooUapsing by fine ^iral or netted 
thickenings. They are open to each other and to the outwde 
by pores. Within this velamen lies the living cortex, the 
cells of which frequently possess chloroplasts ; its extemsl 
layer is spedalised as an exodertms^ most of the cdb having 
thickened and suberised walls ^ impermeable to whter. 
Here and there a transfusion ctU of the exodermis remains 
thin walled and serves to pass water inwards. When diy, 
the velamen has a silvery, parchment-like aj^mrance. 
On wetting, it absorbs water greedily and rapidly, the pores 
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letting the air escape. The amount of water taken up is very 
considerable — according to Gocbers measurements (1893), 
from 40 to 80 per cent, of the weight of the root. A distinc- 
tion between absorption by a velamen and by an earth root 
is that in the former case the whole surface of the root is 
active, and in the latter only the restricted root-hair zone. 
The wet root appears green, the chlorophyll of the cortex 
being visible through the wet velamen. The water passes 
more slowly into the cortex and conducting tissues of the 
roots. When the velamen once more dries up it acts as a 
covering, protecting the root from drying out to a very 
appreciable extent. The supply of salts must be rather 
precarious, depending on the detritus washed down by rain 
and collecting about the roots. Velamina seem to be 
possessed by all epiphytic orchids, e.g. Epidendron noclur- 
nunif Vanda furva^ Odontoglossum Barkeri. They are less 
general among the Aroids, e,g. Anthurium egregium and 
A. acaule. 

The velamen is not only common among epiphytic 
orchids and aroids, it is also widespread among terrestrial 
forms such as Sobralia and Phajus, though generally less 
well developed. As there is no sharp line between ter- 
restrial and epiphytic forms, this is not surprising. A 
velamen has, however, been found in a number of mono- 
cotyledons which are strictly terrestrial, by Goebel (1922). 
These belong to the Liliaceae, e.g. Agapanthus umbeUatuSt 
Aspidistra elatior, and Amaryllidacese, e,g. Crinum hugifoUum^ 
Clivia nohilis. The occurrence of a well-developed velamen 
on the roots of these terrestrial South African plants, which 
have certainly no epiphytic tendencies, is of great interest. 
These roots produce also root hairs, and it is to be supposed 
that the velamen functions chiefly in producing a rapid 
increment in the water available for growth when the rains 
set in, and perhaps a certain reserve in dry weather. 

The occurrence of the velamen in earth roots of orchids 
and aroids might be taken to be a relic in species descended 
from epiphytic ancestors ; that it is found in roots of typical 
geophytes can only indicate that it is a structure which may 
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have been evolved in the earth, and that epiphytism has 
taken advantage of it. 

OoEaotUm of Hamnfl. — In a number of epiphytes 
humus is collected by the plant and forms a substratum 
into which the roots grow. A good example of one of these 
“ nest epiphytes,*' as Schimper terms them, is the aroid 
Anthurium ellipticum, described by 
Goebel. A mass of adventitious 
roots arises near the base of the 
stem, growing upwards and outwards 
and forming a massive felt in which 
humus collects. The West Indian 
orchid, Oncidium althsimunt^ has a 
basket-like network of roots as big 
as a man’s head, in which the rubbish 
falling from the tree-tops collects. 

In the Javan orchid Grammato^ 
phyllum speciosunty the root-work 
surrounds the host tree and may be 
a couple of yards thick ; Anthurium 
Hiigehiy a West Indian aroid, collects 
rain and humus in a funnel formed 
by its leaves, and into this the roots 
grow. Here may be mentioned the 
plants restricted to the humus nests 
formed by some ants in trees of the 
forests of tropical South America. Fio. 6.— Leaf-pitcher of 

Yet more remarkable is the ar- 
rangement in Dischidia Rafflesima, root system which has 
an epiphytic asclepiad of Java (Fig. ^^^(AtoTreuby** 
6). The fleshy leaves arise in pairs, 
and one develops as a pitcher completely closed except 
for a narrow opening above. Into this opening grows 
an adventitious root arising beside the leaf; inside it 
branches vigorously and lines the wall with a network of 
rootlets. Water and fine organic material find their way 
into the pitcher and supply these roots. In another 
asclepiad, ConchophyUtm in^caHm^ the leaves are fleshy, 
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and only slightly hollowed, and are pressed close to the bark 
of the tree. Adventitious roots grow out under them and 
are at least kept moist by the sheltering leaves. 

Absorptive Hairs.— In all cases dealt with so far the 
absorption has been carried out by the roots. We may now 
turn to plants in which the leaves take up water. The most 
specialised cases of this are found in tlie Bromeliaceae, a 
tropical American family of which the pine-apple is the most 
familiar example. In Tillandsia regtna and Tillandsia unca, 
which live in the soil, especially in rocky pbces, and Tillandsia 
hulbosa which is epiphytic, the sheathing bases of the 
sword-shaped leaves form a funnel in which a considerable 
amount of water collects, along with dust, humus, and a whole 
diversified fauna and flora of algse, frogs and their larvae, 
spiders, and even little snakes. “ Like watertight tanks,** 
writes Schimper, “ they collect rain-water of which a full 
litre may descend from one of the larger forms on to a 
careless collector.’* This water is used by the leaves, the 
actual absorption taking place through specialised hairs. 
These have a stalk of two or three cells sunk in a depression 
in the epiderm, and an expanded umbrella-like plate or 
shield of cells for a head. The marginal cells of this head 
are often expanded so as to form a wing. The outer 
walls of the shield are frequently much thickened but have 
no cuticle, or only a very thin one. ^Fhe shield cells are 
dead and empty ; those of the stalk living. If not supplied 
with water the hair collapses and closes the depression in 
which the stalk arises, the empty cells of the shield preventing 
excessive evaporation. When water is available it is readily 
sucked in by the shield cells which expand ; as the stalk 
cells absorb water they become turgid and swell, so that the 
shield rises slightly over the depression, and the supply of 
water to the stalk cells and so to the mesophyll of the leaf 
is increased. The inner (upper) side of the basal region of 
the leaves is thickly beset with these absorbing trichomes, 
and the water requirements of the plant are fully covered. 
The poorly developed root system serves only for anchoring ; 
it cannot alone supply the plant’s needs. The pine-apple 
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has less highly specialised hairs. Water-absorbing hairs 
also line similar leaf cisterns in the Javan epiphytic orchid 
Eria omata (Raciborski, 1898). 

Another species, TilUtndsia umeoides^ has a very different 
habit : it hangs in long shaggy festoons from the branches 
of trees. ** This most remarkable of all epiphytes, often 
completely covering the trees in tropical and subtropical 
America, consists of shoots often far more than a metre in 
length, thin as thread, and with narrow grass-like leaves, 
and only in early youth fixed to the surface of the supporting 
plant by weak roots that soon dry up. The plants of 
Tillandsia owe their attachment to the fact that the basal 
parts of their axes twine round the twigs of the host ** 



Flo. 7. — Section through water-abeorbing hair of Tillandsia usneoidet. 
X 280. (After Aao.) 


(Schimper). The whole plant is covered with shield hairs 
similar to those described, but not sunk below the epiderm 
(Fig. 7). When dry the plant is silvery, like the velamen- 
covered root of an orchid. Goebel rematks that in South 
America Tillandsia is often used as a balcony decoration ; 
the shoots are simply tied on to the rails, where the flourish 
of blossom is a sufEcient proof that such root system as is 
present can be dispensed with so far as water absorption 
goes. 

It has been asserted by Mex (1904) that certun forma 
of Tillandsias of the T, usneoides type draw their supplies 
less from rain than from dew. There seems no reason to 
doubt that dew falling on such a plant may be utiHaed. Aao 
(1910) has shdwn that the hairs of T. umeoides are capable 
of ab^rbing salts, while those of the related Ammat aafftw, 
the pine-apple, cannot do so, 

Volkens (1887) assigns an important r 61 e to dew in the 
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Egyptian desert, and describes simple absorbing hairs from 
species of Diplotaxis and Heliotropium. Haberlandt has 
found absorbing hairs on other plants, e.g. Centaurea 
argentea. Volkens also supposes that the saline incrusta- 
tions of the glands of various desert plants condense water 
at night, and that this water is utilised by the plant. The 
salts certainly deliquesce at night, but, as the plant would 
require to develop an osmotic pressure of about 400 atmo- 
spheres to withdraw the water, and as such pressures are 
quite unknown even in desert plants, it does not seem 
likely that this can be a source of water supply. 

The hairs which grow in little bunches in the angles of 
the veins of many European trees, and such hairs as those 
which form a line on the stems of the chickwecd,have been 
supposed by Lundstrom (1884) to function in absorbing 
rain or dew'. Whether they really have any importance in 
this respect must be very doubtful. It is true, however, 
that the leaves of many broad-leaved trees do take up water 
quite readily. If the leaves of one branch of a forked twig 
of beech be immersed in water, those of the exposed branch 
remain turgid for some days ; w^ater is therefore absorbed 
and transported in sufficient quantity to replace that lost 
by transpiration. It is possible that this faculty of absorp- 
tion may be of some importance to a plant in enabling it to 
restore its turgor rapidly in rain, or dew', after a drought. 
That any plants can actually condense and utilise 
atmospheric moisture seems doubtful (cp. Willc, 1884). 

Summing up, we may say that rain and dew are of 
extreme importance to many epiphytes which possess 
specialised absorbing organs ; and that rain and dew may 
occasionally be utilised by ordinary plants. 

The Bladderworts. — Finally, we may mention the 
case of the terrestrial and epiphytic bladderworts. Cha- 
racteristically these insectivores have a submerged vegetative 
system. GlUck (1905) has described land forms of most of 
the common species, and Goebel (1893) has fully investigated 
several American species which habitually live in moss 
and epiphytically. Thus Utricularia nelumbifoHa and V, 
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Humboldtii are epiphytes, but only in a restricted sense, 
for they live in the vratef cisterns of a giant bromeliad in 
Guiana. They can be cultivated in damp moss. Several 
species, e.g, U. remfomis and the Singalese U. hifidat 
inhabit moss ; U, Jamesoniana creeps on the bark of trees. 
The Utricularias possess no roots, but they send through 
the moss vigorous runners which bear bladders, and which 
serve as water-absorbing organs. I4. V, bifida, short stout 
“ rhizoids,’* probably of leaf nature, are formed ; these do 
not seem to play any important absorbing r61e. The 
related terrestrial genus Genlisea absorbs water by subter- 
ranean bladder-bearing organs of leafy nature. The mor- 
phology of the vegetative organs of the Utrtculariacese will 
be referred to in another connection. 
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§ I. SlGNinCANCE OF ASSIMILATION AND TRANSPIRATION 

Afsimilaiion.— The possession of that complex of four 
pigments which we call chlorophyll is the fundamental 
attribute of the plant kingdom. From the unicellular alga 
to the flowering plant chlorophyll is found without essential 
change. Such exceptions as the copper beech are apparent 
only, the green pigment being present, though masked by 
red sap anthocyans. In the two great groups of red and 
brown algs, chlorophyll is associated in the chloroplaats 
(special organs of the protoplasm) with other pigments 
which modify the colour. In all the flowering plants so far 
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investigated ""even the reiativis amounts of the four con- 
stituents are nearly constant 

Chlorophyll absorbs light and, in some way, enables a 
fraction of the energy thus obtained to be utilised in reducing 
carbon dioxide in solution. There results a simple com- 
pound, the first stage in the building up of organic matter ; 
what this first product is we do not certainly know, though 
the evidence suggests that" the classical hypothesis of Bayer, 
which identifies it with formaldehyde, is correct. What- 
ever its nature this first product never accumulates, but 
changes immediately into higher molecular compounds, 
and gives rise to sugars (glucose, fructose, and saccharose) 
and to starch. The exact sequence of the formation of 
these has not been finally determined. It is possible that 
the synthesis of the nitrogenous organic compounds, 
culminating in the proteins, also starts with reactions 
between the earlier, transient products of photosynthesis 
and the nitrates which are carried to the leid cells in the 
transpiration current. The oxygen liberated by the reduc- 
tion of the carbon dioxide leaves the plant as free gas. 

The whole process is referred to as carbon (or better, 
carbon dioxide) assimilation^ or as photosynthesis, llie former 
term regards the raw material, the latter the end products, 
but both are in common use for the whole process. 

The importance of photosynthesis for the plant, and for 
life in general, needs no emphasis. There are colourless 
organisms — ^among the bacteria — ^which carry on the reduc- 
tion of carbon dioxide in absence of light, using chemical 
energy, but their effect is relatively negligible. The organic 
matter of which the green plant is formed, and from the 
oxidation of which it derives energy, the organic matter 
which parasitic plants obtain from green ones, and all the 
organic food of the animal kingdom is synthesised in the 
first place from carbon dioxide and water through the action 
of li^t on chlorophyll. The major part of organic matter 
available on the land surface ts the product of ^e flowering 
plants. Ruskin’s **yast family of plants, which, unde^ 
rain, make the earth green for man, and under sunshin# 
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give him bread/’ must be extended from th^ grass to the 
plant in general, and from man to the uiimal kingdom. 
Nor must a secondary effect almost as important be over- 
looked — the elimination from the atmosphere of the carbon 
dioxide constantly poured into it, naturally by the respira- 
tion of living things, and, one might say, artificially, by 
combustion ; and its replacement by oxygen. The warring 
processes, as is well known, keep the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere roughly constant at about 3 parts 
in 10,000. It was in searching for the process responsible 
for keeping air /* good** that the great chemist, Joseph 
Priestley, made the first discovery of this activity of the 
green plant in 1771. 

Essential for photosynthesis are the absorption of light 
by the chlorophyll and a sufRcient supply of carbon dioxide 
and water ; the process goes on vigorously only within the 
narrow range of temperature in which plant life is active. 
The absorption of light is, of course, best carried out by an 
expanded surface of chlorophyll. In the most primitive 
form we see such a surface in the green dust of Protococcus 
on the bark of a beech tree, or in the thin thallus of a sea 
lettuce. In more highly organised plants, the evolution of 
a more or less massive body has gone hand-in-hand with the 
evolution of special light-absorbing and assimilating organs 
— the leaves — ^having a greatly expanded surface capable of 
forming organic substance in excess of the needs of the 
actual assimilating cells, and so supplying those parts of the 
plant which, with other structure and other functions, 
possess no chlorophyll. 

The origin of the leaf is still obscure. It is regarded by 
some as a specialised appendage or outgrowth of the stem ; 
others look on it as the primary organ from which, in turn, 
the stem has been derived ; or it may be that stem and leaf 
have both been derived by differentiation of a primitive 
thalloid plant body, such as we see in the brown seaweeds. 
It is possible that in different groups of plants the origin of 
the leaf has been diverse. This question need not further 
concern us here. The leaf is now a highly specialised, yet 
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plastic, organ, the fundamental character of which, in its 
normal form, is that it spreads a large area of chlorophyll to 
the light* It is instructive to stand under a well-grown 
beech and observe the architecture which brings its multitude 
of leaves to the light, spread over the tips of branches and 
twigs ; or under a maple with its tiered branches, between 
which the light strikes to leaves borne far in towards the 
trunk. There are scarcely any gaps in these leaf screens, 
and yet little mutual interference. 

Of the materials of photos 3 mthesis the water is of course 
supplied from the soil, but the carbon dio^de comes from 
the small quantity present in the atmosphere. This is 
readily, demonstrated by simple experiments. Sachs used 
the formation of starch, which takes place in the leaves of 
most dicotyledons during photosynthesis, and the presence of 
which in small quantities is easily shown by iodine, to follow 
the effect of various conditions. A plant kept in the dark 
for a day or two loses the starch from its leaves, by conversion 
into sugars and subsequent removal. Such a plant exposed 
to light under normal conditions, forms, in the course of 
a few minutes, sufficient starch to be demonstrated ; but if 
it be exposed to light in an atmosphere deprived of carbon 
dioxide, then no starch formation takes place. 

Transpiration. — It is essential, therefore, that the chloro- 
phyll cells should be freely supplied with air containing 
carbon dioxide ; but this, of course, means that gases in 
general must be able to diffuse in and out of the leaf. 
Thus oxygen diffuses into the leaf in the dark, supplying 
the needs of respiration ; by day the excess produced by the 
more active photosynthesis diffuses out. Much more 
important consequences for the structure and hehaviotir 
of the plant follow from the diffusion outwards of water 
vapour. The leaf is a water-saturated organ ; it is freely 
exposed to an atmosphere which has normally a marked 
saturation deficit of water vapour ; air currents accentuate 
the deficit by tending to prevent increase of moisture in the 
neighbourhood of the leaf. Because the leaf is eiq>osed 
to Ught, the evaporation from it is increased with rise of 

Q 
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temperature in the Bun. The consequence, then, of the 
free exposure of a large surface, which must be an evapo- 
rating surface because it is permeable to carbon dioxide 
and oxygen, is that normal foliage gives off very large 
quantities of water vapour — it transpires ; in fact, as we have 
seen, water lost in transpiration makes up the larger part of 
the water taken in by the roots. 

Photosynthesis and transpiration take place in the same 
organ. Essential processes of each are subject to the laws 
of gaseous diffusion. They go on concurrently ; yet they 
may be interfering processes, since excessive transpiration 
may limit assimilation, both directly by diminishing turgor, 
and because of the peculiarities of structure shown by 
plants in arid stations. The two processes are linked to- 
gether, and for diat reason, although their r6les are utterly 
different, we may best treat them together. 

The function of photosynthesis is well understood, 
but the same cannot said of transpiration. Two rdlea 
have been assigned to it : (i) It undoubtedly tends to reduce 
the temperature of a leaf exposed to the sun. The Italian 
peasant puts his drinking-water in a porous earthenware 
jar in the sun, if he wishes it cool ; the rapid evaporation, 
using up energy in converting liquid water into vapour, 
lowers the temperature of the water. The lame thing 
happens with the leaf. This may be important in plants 
exposed to strong solar radiation, when temperatures so 
hi^ as to be dangerous mayi)e reached. 

(2) Transpiration entails a constant water current from 
root to leaf through the wood of the plant ; this is called 
the trampiratioH current. It has been supposed that Uiis 
current is responsible for maintaining a sufficiently rapid 
supply of the mineral salts, absorbed in small quantities by 
the roots. It is difficult to get exact evidence for this view, 
and some of the evidence available is not favourable, as we 
shall see later. Some American investigators, Barnes 
(xqxo), believe that transpiration is an unavoidable evil, 
without benefit to the plant. Yet It is difficult to iiiuigine 
an adequate supply of salts being delivered to the leaves of 
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a forest tree by diffusion ^one without the aid of the tran- 
spiration stream. We shall return to this subject at the 
end of this chapter when we have considered the available 
evidence. Meanwhile, we may say Aat, though it is cer- 
tainly unavoidable that the plant should lose large quantities 
of water through transpiration, it is likely that the process — 
inevitable in an organism with the structure and function 
of a flowering plant — ^has its lises. It may reduce danger 
of overheating. It may promote the supply of salts to an 
extensive^ shoot system. It also keeps up the supply of 
growth water, and it must be doubted whether this supply 
could be maintained in an organism of the size of a tree 
without the special conducting system which primarily 
meets the necessities of transpiration. 

§ 2. The Le^ 

No other organ of the plant has a wider variety oi form 
than the leaf ; yet we recognise as typical or normal the 
possession of the thin, expanded, light-absorbing blade or 
lamina^ and the slender stalk or petiole which gives the 
possibilities of accurate adjustment of position, and of 
escape by bending from mechanical injury. Through the 
stalk run the vascular bundles, entering the stem as leaf 
traces to link up with the general cot^ucting system, 
entering the leaf and appearing there as the midrtb, if one 
is present, giving oflF, or breaking up into a network of^sreins. 
The larger veins are complete vascular bimdles ; In the 
finer there may be only a ftyr elements, or, fin^y, only one 
left ; the water supply is distributed in the moat thorough 
fashion. 

The veins run through a soft tissue termed the mm* 
pf^U. Towards the upper surface one or several layers of 
cells are arranged regularly with their long 0x99 per- 
pendicular to the surface of the leal, rather dose together. 
In a cross-aection of the leaf, the columnar appearance of 
this part of the mesophyll earns it the name of peHsade 
parenchyma. Towards the lower surface the mesophyH 
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consists of irregular cells between Which are large air 
spaces — ^the spongy parenchyma (Fig. 14). The combined 
volume of the air spaces — the internal atmosphere of the 
leaf— -may be as high as 77 per cent, of the total volume of 
the leaf, or as low as 3*5 per cent. : commonly, it is about 25 
per cent. Over all stretches the epiderm of shiitlow cells, 
fitting together to form a continuous covering, their outer 
walls waterproofed to a greater or less extent by an im- 
pregnation of cutin, and an epderior delicate cuticle of the 
same waxy nature. 

The Stomata. — In the developing epiderm some cells 
undergo special, regular divisions ending in the production 
of two equal sausage-shaped cells lying side by side, with a 
slit between, due to the dissolution of the middle lamella 
of the dividing wall. The slit provides an opening between 
the atmosphere and the intercellular spaces of the leaf. 
The whole apparatus is the stoma, the slit is the pore, the 
two cells the guard-cells (Fig. 10). Through the stomata the 
main interchange of gases takes place, relatively little going 
on through the cuticle and wall of the epiderm. The stomata 
are typically most abundant on the lower leaf surface, and 
here they lead into the extensive air spaces of the spongy' 
parenchyma. From these diffusion goes on to the palisade 
parenchyma in which assimilation is most active, partly 
owing to the more abundant chloroplasts, partly owing to 
the arrangement of the cells, and their more favourable 
position for absorbing light. Water passes into the leaf 
and is distributed along the network of veins, finally diffusing 
a short distance through a few living cells. The products 
of photosynthesis diffuse through living cells towards the 
veins, and so to the general conducting system of petiole 
and stem. 

§ 3. Relation of the Stomata to Gaseous Exchange 

In the intercellular spaces of the leaf the air differs from 
that outside. It has no constant composition, but is always 
tending towards equilibrium with the atmosphere on the 
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one hand, and with the tenaicm of gas in solution in the water 
saturated cell walla on the other. It is saturated, or 
nearly so, with water vapour ; in light it is relatively rich 
in oxygen, in the dark in carl^n didxide. By day there is 
diffusion of water vapour out through the stomata, and 
constant ^aporation from the cell walls results ; the oxygen 
which, liberated by the reduction of carbon dioxide, saturates 
the cell water, passes into the air spaces and so outwards ; 
the carbon dioxide in solution is continually used up, and 
fresh supplies pass into solution from the intercellular air, 
and diffuse from the atmosphere in through the stomata. 
At night as assimilation ceases the conditions affecting oxygen 
and carbon dioxide are reversed ; frequently the evapora- 
tion of water practically ceases as the atmosphere becomes 
saturated with falling temperature, and as the stomata 
close. This continual drift of gases takes place primarily 
by diffusion and not by any sort of pumping action on the 
part of the leaf, though possibly mechanical bending by 
air currents has a certain accelerating effect by alternately 
increasing and decreasing the volume of the internal air 
space. Neger (1918) has shown that in many cases diffusion 
is free throughout the internal air spaces of a leaf, e,g. in 
the holly, ivy, and spindle tree ; in most leaves, however, 
intercellular spaces are not continuous and the leaf is 
divided into airtight compartments, usually bounded by the 
major veins, each of which is independent as regards gas 
exchange : such are the leaves of sweet chestnut, oak, 
beech, and elm. 

Diffusion is governed by physical laws. Thj^^ipolecules 
of a gas are in continual motion, and in a "gas mixture 
where the different components are unequally distributed, 
the molecules of each gas drift from the higher towards thC 
lower concentration, the rate of drift depending on the 
dijQFerence of concentration — ^the steepness of the d^usitm 
gradient — on the nature of the gas, and on the temperature. 
Between the intercellular spaces and the atmosphere, gases 
can pass by two ways — through the cuticle, and through the 
stomata. Since the cudcle is more or less impervious and 
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since stomata are actual free openings^ diffusion through 
these is moat important. This conclusion is home out 
by experiment for the exchange of carbon dioxide, and 
tran^iration of water vapour. The details of this relation 
are most conveniently investigated by compariog the rate 
of gas exchange through the upper and lower eiil^rins of a 
leaf with different numbers of stomata on the tWo surfaces, 
and comparing the results with the relative number of 
stomata. A striking rough demonstrati^ for the case 
of water vapour is given by making use of the change 
of colour of filter paper sos^d in a solution of cobalt 
chloride. When thoroughly dry this salt is a brilliant 
blue ; exposed to air it absorbs water rapidly and 
changes to pale pink. If a leaf of cherry laurel or ivy 
be placed between two pieces of this cobalt chloride paper, 
previously dried to the blue colour, and the wliole be 
protected by two sheets of glass, then in the course of a few 
seconds the paper touching the lower side of the leaf changes 
to pink ; on the upper side the change takes many minutes. 
This corresponds to the presence of stomata on the lower 
surface only. Exact measurements may be made by 
absorbing the aqueous vapour given off from each surface 
by a hygroscopic salt (calcium chloride is convenient) and 
determining the amount by weighing. Using this method, 
Unger (1862) (quoted from Burgerstcin, 1904) obtained 
results shown in Table XVII . 


TABLE XVII 

ABUPflON OF TftANSPlRATION TO STOMATAL NuMBSIIB 


Plant. 

No. of Stomata 
p«raq. turn. 

Ratio of 
Stomata. 

1 Ratio of 

, TranapIraUoo. 


above. 

below. 

above 

... . 

below. 

; Above : below. 

Fuchsia futgera 
AuoAaji^omea 
NicoUana Tabacum , . 
Hetianihus amams 

0 

0 

100 

207 

200 

*45 

207 

250 


2‘0 

1*2 

1 : 8*0 

1 1 : 40‘0 

* 1 4*3 

1 : 1*25 
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From this it is dear the stomata are most im|>ortant 
as regards transpiration » but that transpiration do^ also 
take place through the cuticle. In Fuchsia and Aucuba 
water vapour is given off by the upper sur£u^ on which 
are no stomata. The ciokidar trmupiratkn from the upper 
surface is^dhe-eig^th of the combined cuticular and ttamaial 
transpiratidln of the lower surface in Fuchsia^ while in Aucuba 
it is only one-fortieth ; this is evidence of the effect of the 
cuticle, which is thick in the latt^, and thin in the former. 
In the sunflower the transpiration ratio is very dose to the 
stomatal ; in the tobacco the two are different. The latter 
is the common case and indicates that factors such as tht 
relative size and state of the two sets of stomata, the teldtiive 
thickness of the cuticle above and belowi and the different 
conditions of light, etc., at the two surfaces, must enter into 
the rciiult. Renner (1910) has estimated the ratio between 
the total stomatal and total cuticular transpiration for a 
number of leaves. Some of his results are given in 
Tabic XVIII. 

TABLE XVIII 


IlELAnON Of Cl/TICULAR AND STOMATAL 7'ft.WSriRAl ION 


! Rrftio. 

I'laut. 

1 Cuticulftr Stomttal 

1 Trinspintlon > TratuplimiiOB. 

Nuphar iuteum 

HydrangM horumit 

ArckattgtUca offiemaiis . . 

CaUisia repms 

Trad$$canHa 

Rhododendren hybridum (hort.). . 

1 I : rafft'o) 

I riaw 

t 1 t 3'4Vio*s) 

1 > : SS. 

I 3‘5 

1 Cuticle thick, cuticuhir tnumpinlticn 
; negligible. 


These figures must not be taken as constants for the various 
leaves, since in different experiments they vary considerably, 
and there is a marked difference between the ratios found in 
still air and in wind. The ratios in wind for three p)|Uit8 
are given in brackets. 

There is, therefore* no constant relation between the 
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two ; but we may draw the definite conclusion that stomatal 
transpiration is predominant, and that thia predominance 
is much accentuated in moving air — ^the condition in which 
the plant most often transpires. A different result, obtained 
by F. Shreve (1914a) for FiUa n^escens^ a herb of the 
Jamaican rain forest, must be noted. He found that the 
cuticular transpiration was 30 per cent, greater than the 
stomatal. This may be characteristic of rain-forest plants, 
living in a very moist atmosphere, and h|ivh)g leaves with 
an extremely thin cuticle. 

The path of dififusion of carbon dioxide in respiration 
and assimilation has been investigated by Blackman (1895), 
and by Browne and Escombe {1900). Table XIX gives 
some of Blackman’s results for the intake of carbon dioxide 
in assimilation and escape of carbon dioxide in respiration. 


TABLE XIX 

Path of Gaseous Exchange in Rbbpwation and Assimilahon 

i Ratio. 


PUnt. 

Stoffikta. 
upper roriace 
< lower »tiriacB 

Dilliuton out oI 
CO| la rMpiratioo. 
upper 
lower 

J>lih»ion in 
’ of CO. In 
MtlalUiloa. 

lower 

Nerium oleander . . 

o/ioo 

3/100 


Prunm laurocerasm 

■ o/iOO 

3^00 

— 

Hedera HeHx , . . 

0/100 

4/100 

— 

Platcmue wcidentaUs 

i o/ioo 

a/xoo 

0/100 

Ampdoptia hederacea 
Polygonumapcehalineme 

0/100 
0/100 ' 

3 /*oP 

6/100 

o/ioo 

1 0/100 

AUsma pUmtago 

1 135 /iOo 1 

121/100 

! » 45 /*oo 

Iris germardca 

lOO/lOO 1 

107/100 

1 

Padnus communis 

Populus nigra 

! 

40/100 

26/100 

f z 

Helianthus tuberosus 

1 Ailioo 

36/100 


Tropaolum majtu 

1 so/ioo 

37/100 

1 — 


There is a close relation here between the passage of 
carbon dioxide and the number of stomata. It is clearest 
in the plants which have no stomata on the upper surface ; 
in these there is practically no diffusion of gas through 
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that surface. It may be noted that the thin cuticle of the 
leaves of Platanus, AmfjfelopsiB, and Polygonum is as 
effective in stopping diffiiaion of carbon dioaide as is the 
thick cuticle of Hedera, Nerium, and Prunus laurocerasus. 
Where stomata are present on both surfaces the relation is 
not quite so close, but here we must take into account the 
different conditions of the stomata on the two surfaces. 

Browne and Escombe found that in assimilation the 
carbon dioxide absorbed by the upper surface, when 
stomata are present there, was always considerably greater 
than the stomatal ratio would account for. Thus for 
Rumex alpinusy with a stomatal ratio of 37/100, the gas 
exchange ratio was 73/100. They believe that this is due 
not to excessive diffusion through the cuticle but to wider 
opening of the stomata on the more strongly illuminated 
upper surface, and perhaps to more rapid utilisation of the 
carbon dioxide by the palisade tissue. As regards respiration 
their results confirm those of Blackman. The diffusion of 
oxygen has not been measured directly ; it may be taken 
to agree with that of carbon dioxide, the determination of 
which in gaseous mixtures is much more convenient to 
carry out. 

We may conclude that the stomata are the main path of 
the gaseous exchanges of tlie leaf. As regards carbon dioxide 
and oxygen, the cuticle offers an almost complete barrier 
to diffusion ; the stomata are also the chief exits for the 
water vapour, though appreciable amounts pass through 
the cuticle. 

In submerged water plaxtts, with a fine cuticle, diffusion 
of carbon dioxide and oxygen in solution takes place directly 
through the saturated epidermal walls over the whole plant, 
except, perhaps, where the leaves have the special 
permeable hydropotes described by Mayr (1915). 

§ 4. Distribution and Dimensions of Stomata 

It is a well-known fact that stomatal numbers vary 
greatly in different plants ; that their relative numbers are 
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usually different on the two surfaces of die same leaf is dear 
from examples already quoted; In the ordinary dorsi- 
ventral leaf there are generally more stomata on the lower 
surface; in many cases, indeed, espedally in hard and 
leathery leaves, they are completely absent from the upper 
surface. In erect leaves, as in grasses, and in succulent or 
fleshy leaves the numbers tend to be more equal. In the 
floating leaves of water plants they occur on the upper 
surface alone. The general tendency is for the stomata to 
occur on the surface next the best developed aerating 
system ; this is normally the surface best protected from the 
extreme drying influence of the sun. In the exceptional 
case of the floating leaf stomata can function on the upper 
surface only. The stomata are not evenly distributed over 
the leaf surface ; they are in general more frequent along 
the larger veins, and their density often varies from tip 
to base. Table XX gives some idea of the range met witli. 

TABLE XX 

Distribution and Numbsr of Stomata 


Stomata prr tq. mm. 



Upper eurlace. 

Lower surboe. 

Nymphma alba . . 

460 

0 

Q^au Robur 
iHrus Maha 

0 

0 

346 

246 

133 

Gmutiamt biUa . . 

61 

Mimoui pudica . . 

187 

308 

Tritiam tathnuM. . 

47 

32 

Seaiptrvhum uctorwn . . 

11 

4 


De Bary gives a compilation from an extensive investiga* 
tion by Weiss, which shows that, of 157 land plants examined, 
12 spedes had fewer than 40, 42 spedes had 40-100, 38 
species ioa-200, 39 spedes 200-300, 12 spedes 300-400, 
4 species over 400 stomata per sq. mm. : 675 for the olive 
and 716 for the turnip are the largest numbers. A 
moderately large leaf with an average density ci stomata 
may possess several millions. 
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The actual opening ia.more or leas oblong or elliptical 
in surface view. There », again, a great range in the area of 
the pore of the fully opened stoma in different species. 
Measurements of the pore made by Renner (19x0) for a 
number of plants are summaiised in Table XXI. 

TABLE XXI 

Exampus op tub Size op tub Stomatal Fobs 


Plant. 

Pore. 

Length. Dfeadth. | Aim. | 

1 Depth. 

Hydrangea hortensit . . 

Nuphar luteum 

Aconitum lycoetonutn . 

CaUUia repent , . 

Rhododendron hybridum (hort.) 

mm. j mm. ! iq mm. i mm. 
o’of 1 0*003 0*00002361 o'oi3 

0 0095 0 003 j0‘000022 ^ 0*0154 

0*0129 ’ 0*0063 0*000063 ; 0*013 
0*0275 0*0086 0*00019 0*0176 

0*0055 1 0*001 0*0000044 0*013 


Taking the sunflower as a typical caae, we have 330 
stomata per sq. mm., each with an ar^ when lull open of 
0*0000908 sq. mm. The combined stomatal area per 
square millimetre is therefore 330 X 0*0000908, or 0*03 
sq. mm., or one thirty-third of the total area. 

§ 5. Diffusion through the Stomata 

The proper functioning of the leaf requires a restricted 
loss of water vapour and a sufficiently free passage of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen. It seems obvious that restriction should 
be the result oi the practical Umitation of gaseous diffiiaion 
to the stomata, which, though so numerous, are so amalli 
and occupy so small a fraction of the total leaf surface. 
It might well be thought that the access of carbon dioxide 
would be unduly impeded by these means, and that, in the 
case of the sunflower, for example, the flow of gas would be 
only one thirty-third of what might take place into a free 
absorbing sur&ce of the same area as the leaf. This is not 
so. It has been shown by Browne and Escombe (19051^) 
that a perfectly ehswbmg surface of sodium hy^oxd^ 
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can absorb from ordinary moving air about 0*128 c.c. 
carbon dioxide per square centimetre per hour. These 
investigators also show that under ordinary favourable 
conditions a sunflower leaf absorbs from 0*029 to 0*044 c.c. 
carbon dioxide per square centimetre per hour. Other 
investigators have found higher figures ; Thoday (1910) 
finds dissimilation to proceed at a rate equivalent to the 
absorption of 0*149 c.c., and this is probably the most 
accurate determination made for a (detached) leaf in 
ordinal*}' conditions. At the lowest estimate, therefore, the 
assimilating leaf can absorb carbon dioxide at one fourth 
the rate of a free absorbing surface of sodium hydroxide, 
instead of at only one thirty-third that rate ; at tlie highest 
estimate it is rather more cflficient. 

Taking the case of transpiration we find a similar 
discrepancy. 'Fhus Bakke (1914) found that the loss ot 
water from a sunflower leaf might be as much as three fifths, 
while from the dahlia it might be nine tenths, of that from a 
freely evaporating water surface. Such high values arc 
not infrequent, though one quarter to one half arc more 
usual ratios. 

The existence of cuticular transpiration does not 
explain this difference ; it is much too small. To carbon 
dioxide exchange the cuticle is, as we have seen, an almost 
complete barrier. The explanation is given by the physical 
laws which govern the diffusion of gases through small 
openings. The fundamental work was done by Browne 
and Escombe (1900), primarily for the case ol carbon 
dioxide. They also considered the application of their 
results to transpiration ; Renner (1910) has since extended 
the work on transpiration. 

Browne and Escombe determined the rate at ^nduch 
carbon dioxide diffuses through a pore, by a method simple 
in principle. A nickel covering was sealed to the mouth 
of a wide glass tube, at the bottom of which was an absorbing 
layer of sodium hydroxide. The nickel was pierced by a 
pore of the size it was desired to study, and the rate at which 
carbon dioxide diffused through the pore from the air was 
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given by the amount of the gas absorbed by the reagent 
in a given time. The rates for different sizes of pore could 
then be compared with each other and with the rate for the 
uncovered tube. The results are reproduced in Table XXI I . 

TABLE XXII 

Rate of Diffusion of Carbon Dioxide throlcii Pores of Diitebsnt 
Sizes 


Dlfluiion ol carbot) dioxide through smaJI apertures. 


Diameter nf 

'cO, difluvd 

1 j<i r hour 

t 0, diflii<» d 

pc I rm 

Hmik. 
artaj ol 

Ratio et 
' CO, diffuMd 

Ratio ol 
dtmwiuUrf ol 

njiertUTi*. 

j in r (.'s. 

ui a)xrture 
pi X hour. 

aptriures. 

j p* r hour. 

aperture! . 

22‘7 mm. 

’ 0*2380 

0,0588 

1*00 

I'OO 

1*00 

12 06 „ 

o'ioi8o 

0*089 1 

0*28 

0*42 

o ’ S 3 

6‘o3 „ 

006252 

0’2186 

0*07 

0*26 

o ‘ z (> 

3 2r6», 

C- 0397 I 

0*4852 
0*8253 1 

0*02 

0 x6 

014 

2* 117 If 

[ 0 02608 , 

o‘oo8 

; 0*10 

0*093 


I 


From this it appears that the rate of diffusion is pro- 
portional to the diameter (or radius, or circumference), 
and not to the area. Now the diameter is proportional 
not to the area but to its square root. Therefore if we 
consider the case of tw^o pores a and 6, of which b has an 
area one half that of a, it follows that the diffusion through 
h will be, not one half that through a, but seven tenths : 
that is, the smaller the pore the greater is the diffusion per 
unit area. This is demonstrated by the figures in column 3 
of Table XXII. This applies to the diffusion of any 
gas, to water vapour as well as to carbon dioxide, eidier 
outwards or inwards through a pore. 

The reason of this relation may perhaps be appreciated 
by thinking of the way in which water leaves an upturned 
pipe under low pressure. It weUs out over the edge of 
the orifice, and the amount leaving the pipe will depend 
rather on the length, or circumference, of that edge than 
on the area of the orifice. In diffusion the gas w(^ over 
the edge of the pore, though it diffuaea upwards it well at 
outwards. Browne and Escombe picture /t passing through 
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a aeries of shells, elliptical ift section quite near the pore, but 
soon becoming practically hemispherical : over the surface 
of each shell the density of the gas is equal (Fig. 8)* 





The amount of gas entering the pore in unit rime may 
be calculated from a formula deduced by Larmopr : 

Q==d{pi-p)ir , . . . (i) 

where Q is quantity of gas ; 

« d is a physical constant (the 

depending on the nature of the gas, gut' tbe^ 
atmospheric temperature ^pd preasumi^ 'and 
expressing the amount which cSffiises aMfS 
unit area, in unit tiaie, under unitpfoisure ; 

Pi is the pressure of the gas in the atmosphere ; 
p is the pressure of the gas at the pore ; 
r is the radius of the pore. * ^ 

For a gas leaving the pore, p| and p are tPiNlrsed. Ai 
may be seen, in this formula it is the rddttfi and not die ma 
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whidi determines the relation of the siite of the pore to the 
dillfusion rate. 

It is dear» therefore, that if instead of a single pore, the 
septum through j^hidi diffusion takes place is pierced by a 
number of small openings, much higher rates of diifusioii 
will occur than through a single Opening with an area equal 
to the combined areas of all the pores. Browne and 
Escombe demonstrated this by using c^uloid sepia pierced 
with different numbers of pores set at different distances 
apait^ .Their results are given in Table XXIIL 

TABLE XXIII 

Diffusion of Carbon Dioude throucAi a MuLnpntFORATa Siptum 


Average area of tubes employed, 9*39 xi* cm. 

‘ Diameter of each parforatkm an eeptum, o'jS mm. 


Diitanoft apart 
“ofpoNsin 1 .. 
tennaol 
dlsneter. j 

Nd.ofporM 
‘ per sq.cm, 
of Septvm. 

j Psr oeat. 

t olalitaffoa 
aretotseptoai. , thronAopeft 

1 tUM. 

Theotetleal 

poreeat. 

no motaal 
intaefnewN 
between poree. 

*■‘1 1 

>100*00 

Ii*i 4 ! 

Il7*6 


2S'00 A 

a*8a ; si*7 

63*7 

7*3 j 

11*11 

1*25 i 40*6 

44*0 

10*52 I 

6*as 

0*70 j 3 I ’4 

30*7 

13*1 j 

4*0 

0*45 1 20*9 

^21*9 

15*7 1 

1 

^77 

0*31 i 140 

J 

15*5 


From this it appesra that when the septum is pierced 
by about looo pores^ the combined area of which is ix'34 
per cent, of the area of the septum, the diffusion is 56 per 
cent, of that .taking plice with no sepbun presacit ; while 
with only 26 pores, having a combined area of 0*3 z per ceat», 
the is 14 per cent., that is, nearly fifty times what 

could be* accounted for by t||e available area. 

^en die pores art closeiogether they.intei|sre mutually. 
This txuy be qQpit easily understood b)^ taking tbs case of 
transpitatioit. llie mter vapour leaving one stpma meets 
with that leaving it8*i\^hbours before it has fallen to the 
vapoue pfdisure in the atmosphere, sn4 the rate of flow » 
tbmby reduced. The last column shom thy theoi^etical 
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rate df diiRision if no interference were present* and it may 
be seen that the observed value is as great as the theoretical 
when the pores are lo diameters apart ; that is to say, 
there is no mutual interference at this distance ; the vapour 
shell with a radius 5 diameters that of the pore has the 
same tension as the vapour of the atmosphere. 

The epidermis may be looked on m such a multiperforate 
septum, of which the stomata arc the pores. Very generally 
they are not less than 10 diameters apart ; in the sun- 
flower, with a large number of stomata, they lie at an 
average distance of 8 diameters apart. But the results so 
far considered require some modification before they can 
be applied to the leaf. 

(1) The stoma is not a circle but an ellipse. It has 
been found possible, however, to treat it as a circle of equal 
area, and to use the radius of such a circle in calculation. 

(2) The stoma is not a simple pore in an indefinicely 
thin septum. It is a little tube the depth of which is, as we 
have seen, often greater than its diameter. 

The rate of diffusion through a tube d^ends on the 
area of the cross-section, the drop in pressure between the 
two ends, and the length of the tube. It is given by the 
equation 

.... (3) 

where L is length of tube, 
r is its radius, 

/>j and p are the pressures at the two ends. 

Let us consider the case of water vapour leaving the 
stoma, and let us simplify^ it for the moment by supposing 
that at the inner opening the air is saturated and the pore 
kept supplied by vapour at maximum pressure, The 
rate of diffusion through the elomatil tube is then given 
by equation (2). But we cannot use this equation to 
calculate the amount of vapour passing through the tube, 
because it contains the quantity p (pressure of vapour at 
outer opening), which we cannot determine. The amount 
of vapour passing through the stomatal tube is, of course, 
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equal to the amount leaving the opening which ia given 
by Q = — ^o)4^t where po is the vapour pressure in 

the atmosphere ; but here again we have the unknown 
quantity p. What happens is that the mode of diffusion 
from the opening prevents the immediate fall of the vapour 
pressure at the outer end of the tube to the lowest value, p^, 
and therefore adds a certain resistance to diffusion through 
the tube. We can get over the difficulty by supposing that 
diffusion takes place through a longer tube than the stoma 
(=: L -f x), at the outer end of which the vapour pressure 
is ^d such that the extra length x has the same ^ect 
as, in fact, the external diffusion shells produce. The rate 
of diffusion through this system is, of course, equal to the 
rate through the stomatal tube or through the diffusion 
sheila, and we therefore have 

Q = d(p —po) 4 r = 

and 

L L + jc 

From the first pair we can find a value for L, and substituting 
this in the second pair we find that 



The rate of diffusion through the stoma is therefore 

Q = .... (4) 

L-f — 

4 

where all the quantities may be determined. 

We assumed that at the inner end of the stoma the air 
was fully saturated with water vapour. This is not the case. 
Full saturation will occur at the surface of the evaporating 
mesophyll cells, and from these a series of diffusion shells 
of diminishing density will run towards the internal' opening 
of the stoma, resembling those occurring outside the more 
strongly the larger the air space below the stoma. To 

II 
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allow for these we must simply double the correction 
and the formula for diffusion through the stoma in still air 
becomes 

O — /c\ 

L + z* L+’!r ■ ■ 

2 

If, however, the leaf is swept by wind, no diffusion shells 
will form outside, the value Po will occur and be maintained 
at the stomatal opening, and the correction is again reduced 
to X (for the internal shells), the formula being given by 
equation (4). 

This equation applies equally to diffusion of carbon 
dioxide into and out of the leaf, and to the diffusion of water 
vapour. In assimilation , Pi represents the density or pressure 
of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, and Po 
transpiration, is the pressure of the vapour in saturated 
air, and Po the pressure of the vapour in the atmosphere. 

The total diffusion through all the stomata on one 
square centimetre leaf surface per hour is given by 
Browne and Escombe (modified) as 

. . ( 6 ) 

2 

where n = number of stomata per square centimetre, 
and 3600 is introduced to bring the value from seconds to 
hours. Applying this to the actual case of the sunflower, 
we have ; — 

n = 33,000. 
d = 0*145 e.G.S. units, 

Pi = 0*0003 atmos., 
p =ro, 
r = 0*000535 
L = 0*0014 cm. 

From which it may be calculated that Q = 2*095 c.c, CO* 
per square centimetre of leaf surface per hour. In wind 
the value becomes 2*578 c.c. This means that if the meso- 
phyll ceils absorb carbon dioxide instantly and completely, 
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then under ordinary condidona these quantities of carbon 
dioxide can d^fme through th€ stomata. As a matter of fact, 
the greatest known rate of absorption of carbon dioxide by 
the sunflower from ordinary air is that given by Thoday 
(1910) of 0*15 c.c. per square centimetre per hour. Browne 
and Escombe point out that the stomatal system amply pro- 
vides for a full supply of carbon dioxide, since, in faa, at 
its highest assimilating power in ordinary air, the sunflower 
leaf uses only 5 to 6 per cent, of the diffusive capacity of the 
stomata. The reason they give for the low value found is 
that diffusion through the cell solutions is very slow, quoting 
Graham’s remark, liquid diffusion of carbonic acid is a 
slow process compared with its gaseous diffusion, quite 
as much as days are to minutes.” The reason that more 
carbon dioxide is not used is, therefore, that it cannot travel 
more rapidly into the cells. 

Taking the case of transpiration from a sunflower leaf 
in wind, at a temperature of 20° C., and with a fall in vapour 
pressure from saturation (o’02 atmos.) inside the leaf to one- 
quarter of that amount in the atmosphere, Browne and 
Escombe found that diffusion through the stomata could 
take place at the rate of 0*1730 grm. of water per square 
centimetre per hour ; the maximum amount obtained 
experimentally was 0*0276 grm., or one-sixth of the 
theoretical quantity. Browne and Escombe conclude, 
therefore, that maximal transpiration can be eflected by 
means of the stomata. 

They do not, in this case, offer an explanation of why the 
actual amount falls short of the theoretical, and it is difficult 
to see why it should do so, since at the evaporating surface 
of the mesophyll cells of a turgid leaf the air must be 
saturated with water vapour. As we have seen , the transpira- 
tion from the surface of a stmflower leaf may reach tl^ee- 
fifths of the value of an equal area of free water surface. 
Renner points out that the value calculated % Browne and 
Escombe is three times the rate of evaporatiqn fimm a 
free water surface of equal area, which is of course impos- 
sible. Renner concludes that equation (5) requires to be 
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modified. He assumes that a second series of diffusion 
shells forms over the leaf as a tokole^ and that this offers a 
further resistance to diffusion. It is not very easy to 
appreciate this, when we take into account the fact that the 
stomata do not interfere mutiially . Such ^ vapour dome over 
the whole leaf would, however, be formed in any case by 
the vapour transpired throu^ the cuticle. The equation, 
devised by Renner, taking this outer dome into account, is 


Q^d(p, 


4 nirr^ 2 ^ 


where R is the radius of a circle having the same area as the 
leaf. Using this formula, and taking cuticular transpiration 
into account, Renner does, in fact; get a much closer agree- 
ment between observed and calculated values in quiet air, 
as may be seen from Table XXIV. 


TABLE XXIV 

Transpiration from Various Leaves by Renner’s Formula 


1 raDspiratloii in gnnui per minute. 


Name of plant. Still Air. | 



Ob. 

aerved. 

Calcu- 1 
latod. 1 

Nuphar 

0025 

0‘0206 


0’0i67 

0*025 

Hyd^gea .. 

0012 

0*019 

Archtna^lica . . 

0033 

0*035 

Gentiana 

o'oiS 

0*025 

t* 

00143 

0*0132 


; Ratio Tnoapiration. 
Wind/Stlll. 

Wind. 


Ob- 

Calcu. 

Ob. 

Calcu* 

•ervrd 

Ut«d. 

Mrvrd. 

latad. 

O'll 

0*141 

4-4 

6*8 

0*083 

0*221 

49 

8*8 

0*021 

0*067 ! 

1 2*0 ! 


0*12 

0*344 

0*065 

3 *S 

9*8 

0*044 

2*4 

2*6 

0045 

0*032 

3*0 

a *4 


The effect of wind, according to Browne and Escombe's 
formula, is not very great ; in the example quoted the 
theoretical absdfption of carbon dioxide is increased by about 
20 per cent. 'Using Renner’s formulae the difference is 
mu(^ greater, for in wind the vapour dome for the whole 
leaf disappears and equation (4) becomes applicable. The 
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discrepancy in Browne* and Eacombe's experiment U, 
therefore, not completely explained ; and it b probable that 
their leaves, which were ciit, were badly supplied with water. 
Thoday has emphasised the difficulty of keeping sunflower 
leaves fully turgid. 

Renner’s results for wind do not agree well with hb 
calculated values. He himself observes that thb may be 
due to the “ quite primitive ” method by which the wind 
was produced, t.e. by a fan. It is of course clear that wind 
of different strengths would affect transpiration differently, 
and very exact methods would be required for a satisfactory 
investigation. The ratios obtained, however, do approach 
the theoretical ratios obtained by using equations (7) and 
(4), and are far greater than the ratios (1*2 for the sunflower) 
given by equations (4) and (5). 

We have said that Renner’s theory of the formation of a 
” vapour dome ” over the leaf as a whole b not quite 
satbfactory. An alternative expbnation of the depression 
of the transpiration below the values given by Brown and 
Escombe’s formula, may be based on ffie viscosity of a gas 
which causes a thin layer to ** stick ” to a solid or liquid 
surface. The presence of such a layer, perha^ one-tenth 
of a millimetre thick, on the surface of the lea^ would of 
course slow down diffusion. The layer would not be 
removed, though it would be diminbhed, in wind* Thb 
would agree with the fact that observed wind values are 
almost always too low. 

Even apart from such difficulties, these equations cannot 
be taken as absolutely precbe expressions, because the stoma 
is not a true cylindrical tube, and because the ak space bebw 
the stoma does not allow of the formation of regular diffiiuon 
shells. They do, however, express the fundamental bws 
of gas exchange between the 1^ and the atmosphere, and 
in practice they give a good approximation to the actual 
rates of exchange in transpiration. The important thing is 
that the work of Blacknw, Browne and Escpmbe, and 
Renner, has flrmly established the facts : (i) that the 
stomata are practically alone concerned in exchange of 
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carbon dioxidC) and are most important in the exchange of 
water vapour ; and (2) that diffusion through the stomata 
takes place at a rate sufficient to satisfy the maximum 
needs of the plant in assimilation^ and according to physical 
laws capable of exact expression. 

It might be asked what advantage in the way of protec- 
tion from desiccation the leaf gains from its cuticle, if 
transpiration sometimes takes place in quantities approaching 
the amount of evaporation from a free water surface. We 
must take three points into account. (1) The cuticle on 
the exposed surface may be continuous, so that no transpira- 
tion takes place here. (2) The presence of the epiderm 
with its cuticle and stomata permits of great variety of 
specific and individual adjustments to special conditions of 
transpiration. (3) The stomata are capable of closure. 

§ 6. Stomatal Movements and their Mechanism 

The pore of the stoma is not normally permanently 
open. Changes in the size and form of the guard cells lead 
to diminution in the size of the pore, or to complete closure. 
The changes are possible because of the peculiar structure 
and properties of the guard cells, and are carried out in 
response to changes in external conditions and in the water 
relations of the leaf ceils. In surface view the guard cells 
stand out sharply from the other epidermal cells by their 
smaller size, their shape, and the fact that they contain 
chloroplasts. In a transverse section through the stomata, 
the guard cells are seen to be smaller than the other epidermal 
cells, and to have walls thickened in a unique manner. 
(Sec Figs. 10 and 19.) Typically, the wall next the 
pore is thicker than that which separates the cell from 
the neighbouring epidermal cell. At the point of 
junction with the latter specially thin strips may be 
present, forming a sort of hinge. The wall next the pore 
has often a thickened projection above and below, and a 
bulge in the middle, so that the pore is divided into outer 
and inner courts.'* Frequently the thickening of the 
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guard cell walla is so pronounced that the cell lumen is 
much reduced. The guard cells contain abundant starch 
grains ; this is the case even in leaves which do not other- 
wise form starch, as in most monocotyledons* When the 
guard cells are flaccid, because of low water content, they 
are nearly straight and lie with their inner walb touching 
each other, so that the stomatal pore b closed. With 
increasing water content, and consequent greater turgor 
pressure, the walb are expanded. As the outer wall — away 
from the pore— is thinner it stretches much more than the 
inner. In doing so it pulb the inner wall with it, so that 



Fio. 9, — Stoma of Cereal (dUgtammatic). x.Open. 3. Closed. Tbe 
thickened portion of the guard-cell » ahaded. 


the guard cell becomes bent outwards and the stomatal 
pore b opened. That the opening of the stoma b actually 
accompanied by a dbtension of the guard celb has been 
shown by Schwendener (1881), to whom much of our exact 
knowledge of the mechmism of thb movement b due; 
he found an increase in width of the guard cell of about 
10 per cent. The effect of loss of water b strikingly shown 
by plasmolysing a strip of epiderm with open stomata; 
closure at once takes place. 

Other types of structure and mechanism occur. The 
most important of these, characteristic of the grasses and 
cereab, may be described (Fig/ 9), 'Fhe two ends of the 
guard cell are thin walled, and are joined on one side to those 
of the sbter guard cell. The waU of the middle portion b 
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nearly uniformly thickened, and to such an extent that the 
lumen is reduced to a narrow slit. When the cell is turgid, 
the thin-walled ends expand and the middle portions, which 
remain straight, are pulled apart. In this open condition 
the guard cells are dumb-bell shaped. This type of 
mechanism seems to be less delicate than the other, since 
the grass stomata show relatively slight activity of movement. 

The bulging out of the guard cells takes place against the 
resistance of the neighbouring epidermal cells. It is there- 
fore possible only if the guard cell can develop a higher 
turgor pressure than these, and to do this the cell sap must 
have a higher osmotic pressure. Iljin (1915) has found, for 
steppe plants, that the osmotic pressure of the guard cells 
of open stomata may reach the very high value of 90 atmo- 
spheres, while that of the neighbouring epidermal cells is 
only about one-quarter of this. Wiggans (1921) obtained 
similar though smaller differences for the leaves of meso- 
phytes. Thus the guard cells of Cyclamen had a maximum 
osmotic pressure of 29*49, those of the beet of 31*5 atmo- 
spheres ; the values for the epidermal cells were 10*09 
and 12*55 atmospheres respectively. Ursprung and Blum 
(1916, 1918) found the suction force of the guard cells 
about 2 atmospheres higher than that of the epidermal 
cells in the beech, and about 3 atmospheres higher in 
the ivy. 

The collapse of the guard cells, resulting in stomatal 
closure, may be due to two causes. Reduction of water 
content by excessive transpiration may lead to loss of 
turgor by all cells of the leaf, including the guard cells, when 
collapse and closure will occur ; or a fall in the osmotic 
pressure of the guard cell may so far reduce turgor pressure 
that collapse takes place. It will be seen that the fimt cause 
of movement depends on the water relations of the leaf as 
a whole. It is unlikely that conditions favouring hi^ 
transpiration — low humidity, high temperature, etc. — affect 
the guard cell independently. Its rate of transpiration may 
be increased, but, while it maintains a high osmotic pressure, 
it must also tend to withdraw water from the neighbouring 
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celb, and to maintain its relatively greater turgor. It has 
been asserted by F. Darwin (1898) that in plants brought 
into a dry atmosphere the stomata close. Knight (1917) has, 
however, shown that mechanical shocks, due to shaking of 
the leaves, may lead to rapid closure, and this is more likely 
to have been the cause of the closure observed by Darwin 
than the change in atmospheric humidity. 

Action ol light— The external factor which most 
markedly influences stomatal condition is light. In plants 
with a sufficient water supply the stomata normally open 
through the day and close at night, though, as we shall sec, 
other conditions may occur. The action of light might be 



A B 

Fig. 10. — Starch content of guard cells of Fouqmma splendmvti A. starch 
abundant ; B, starch almost absent. (After Lloyd.) 

supposed to be due to its effect on photosynthesis. The 
guard cells contain chlorophyll ; in light they should 
accumulate carbohydrates with a consequent increase in 
osmotic pressure, giving the condition favourable to open- 
ing. This, however, is not the case. Lloyd (1908), 
Loftfield (1921), and Iljin (1915) have found that the open- 
ing in light is accompanied by a great decrease in thb amount 
of starch in the guard cells ; as the stomata dose in the dark 
the starch is reformed (cp. Fig. 10). This is, of course, not 
the behaviour of the ordhiary assimilating cell. Cases have 
been observed, by Ursprung (19x7), where intense in- 
solation has led to disappearance of starch ; but, normally, 
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starch is formed by day and disappears at night. In the case 
of the guard cell it is quite easy to see that, if the large 
store of starch is converted into sugar, an increase in osmotic 
pressure will occur, giving the conditions for stomatal open- 
ing. Iljin found, in fact, that the osmotic pressure of the 
^ard celts falls to that of the epidermal cells as the starch 
increases and the stomata close. Wiggans (1921) determined 
the osmotic pressure of guard and epidermal cells of several 
mesophytes, at various times throughout the day. The 
results for Cyclamen and the beet arc given in Table XXV. 

TABLE XXV 

Osmotic Pressure of Guard and Epidermal Cells 


Hour. 

Cyclamen, and January. 

ficct, 4tli January. 

Guard cells. 

Epidcruisl Cells. 

Guard Cells. 

Epidermal cells. 

7 ajn. 

9 ajn. 
ti ajxi. 

1 pjn. 

3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

14*6 atraos. 
i 5'8 » 

3 *‘o » 

22*0 „ 1 

as'Q M 
* 8*5 ». 

! 

10*2 atmoa. 

! »» »» 

23*5 atmot. 
22*0 

3**6 „ 

31*6 „ 

30 a „ 

25*0 „ 

12*5 atmos. 

•1 

>• i> 

1 ;; ;; 

i 


The difference in behaviour of the two kinds of cell is 
striking ; the guard cells alone show a regular increase in 
osmotic pressure, and this is accompanied by stomatal 
opening. In neither of the plants cited were the stomata 
found completely closed. From other experiments it seems 
probable that, with complete closure, the osmotic pressure 
would fall to that of the epidermal cells, as Iljin found it to 
do. Fig. 1 1 shows the relation between starch content and 
stomatal opening in the Lombardy poplar. 

There has been difEculty in demonstrating the formation 
of sugar in the expanded guard cells, though there is little 
doubt that it is formed. Lloyd saw oil globules appear as 
the starch disappeared (in Verbena ciliata ) ; the function 
of this oil is unknown. 

That the action* of light is not due to increased 
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assimilation is further shown by the fact that opening takes 
place under blue glass screens which greatly lower the rate 
of assimilation, and also in light in an atmosphere free from 
carbon dioxide in which no assimilation takes place. Lloyd 
and Loftfield suppose that lig^t activates an enzyme of the 
nature of diastase, which then converts the starch into sugar. 
Recently Sayre (1923) claims to have shown that light acts 
by changing the hydrogen ion concentration, and thus 
favouring enzymatic conversion of starch into sugar ; in the 
dark a reverse change in the acidity reverses the reaction. 



Fio. 11. — Starch content and ttomatal opening; the heavy line 
shows the change in per cent, opening of the stomata of the Lombardy 
poplar through the day, the broken tine shows the changes in starch 
content. (After Loftfield, modified.) 

Experimental alterations in hydrogen ion concentration 
lead to the same result. Sayre also found that decrease 
in water content on wilting led to a change in hydrogen ion 
concentration, and to an increase in starch. How far 
cl^ure on wilting is due to such changes rather than 
directly to loss of water remains to be investigated. 

Water Ckmtsnt ol LsiL-^The behaviour of the stoma as 
the leaf wilts is not simple; there arc many conflicting 
statements on this point. Knight (1917) has, however, 
shown conclusively that in the initial stages of wilting, 
when the leaf is losing more water than is supplied to it, the 
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stomata show a temporarily increased openings thus confirm- 
ing earlier work by F. Darwin (X898). Closure takes plac^ 
only when wilting is very pronounced (see Fig 12). This 
temporary opening probably takes place when the epidermal 
cells, with their lower osmotic pressure, have lost so much 
water as to become flaccid ; the still turgid guard cells have 


80 ^ 


40 ^ 


Fig. 12. — Water loss and stomatal aperture; the heavy line shows 
the net water loss, the light line the per cent, opening of the stomata, 
during wilting. (After Rnigfat, modified.) 

now a smaller resistance acting against them and so bend 
further apart. Delf (1912) found a very rapid closure to 
take place >vithin 7-15 minutes after leaves of succulents 
were detached from the stem. Even complete wilting does 
not always lead to stomatal closure. Marsh herbs and 
shrubs, such as the water plantain, brooklime, willow, and 
alder, were found by Stahl (1894) to have open stomata in 
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the extreme Aviited condition, and Darwin confirmed this in 
some cases, though not in all. Linsbauer (1917) found the 
stomata to close in all cases. 

TempeEttnre.— Loftheld has shown that temperature 
has an important effect on the rate of movement of the 
stomata. At temperatures of 1® C., 10® C., 20® C., and 
30° C., the times of opening of the stomata of alfalfa in light 
were 6 hours, 4 hours, 2 hours, and i hour respectively ; 
a rise of 10° C. doubles the rate of the movement ; this is 
what one would expect with the enzymatic conversion of 
starch into sugar as the fundamental reaction. 

We have noted the effect of mechanical shock in causing 
closure. 

Rhjrthm. — The result of the relation to light is that the 
stoma is normally open through the day. It is possible, 
however, that the daily opening at the normal hour is 
partly due to an inherent rhythm. This possibility is 
suggested by Darwin (1898). Lloyd, using more exact 
methods, did not obtain conclusive results, though some of 
his experiments may be taken to support Darwin’s view. 

M^bolitm of Guard CML — If the chlorophyll of the 
guard cell is not directly concerned with the opening of the 
stomata in light, we may still suppose that, through it, the 
great amount of starch on which the mechanism depends 
is built up and maintained ; but thb conclusion has not been 
established. The guard cells of white-margined Pelargo- 
nium leaves contain plastids, but no chlorophyll. Yet 
Kilmmler (1922) has shown that they contain abundant 
starch — rather more than normal guard cells — and that th^ 
open in light ; wide opening only occurs if the conditions 
of water supply are very favourable. From this it would 
appear that the presence of chlorophyll is not an essential 
part of the equipment of the guard cell, though it is difficult 
to believe, in absence of decisive evidence to the contrary, 
that it does not function, and so assist in the formation of 
the carbohydrate reserve in ordinary cases. 

The guard cell must be looked on as specialised, not 
only in its structure, but in its metabolbm. In dus it b 
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marked off not only from the other epidermal cells, but also 
from the mesophyll. It may be that special permeability 
relations enable it to obtain and retain an excessive amount of 
carbohydrates ; the chloroplast may function primarily as 
a starch-building and not as an assimilating organ. In light 
the equilibrium between starch and sugar is pushed much 
further towards the sugar side than is usual. This may 
be due to changes in the acidity of the cell induced by light. 
The precise effect of the chlorophyll content is obscure. 

When we ask of what use the stomatal movements are 
to the plant, we find ourselves in a region where opinions 
have differed greatly. Formerly stress was laid on the 
stoma’s ready reaction to changes of atmospheric humidity, 
or to changes in the moisture content of the plant ; the 
apparatus was looked on as providing a delicate means of 
cutting down transpiration when too great a loss of water 
was threatened, and so averting the danger of wilting. 
Recently this view has been combated. We will deal with 
the evidence later. It may be pointed out here, however, 
that the stoma responds most readily to changes of illumina- 
tion, not of humi^ty, and that its normal condition is open 
through the day and closed at night. Both facts emphasise 
its close relation to the supply of the raw material of photo- 
synthesis, and tend to discount a primary connection with 
limitation of transpiration. Nor does behaviour on wilting 
favour the view that the stomata can save the plant from 
excessive transpiration. The meaning of the closure at 
night is not clear. It might lead to an accumulation of 
respiratory carbon dioxide which would then be available 
for assimilation in light. 

§ 7. Gaseous Exchange of Aquatics 

Submerged water plants draw their supply of carbon 
dioxide from gas dissolved in the water. As they have a 
vety fine and permeable cuticle, water and dissolved sub- 
stances can pass freely through the external cell walla over 
their whole surface. Diffusion is the easier as the leaves are 
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in general thin ; and it U the more extensive as the leaf 
surface is often very great. Many submerged plants have 
long ribbon-shaped leaves, e.g, the grass wracks of salt and 
brackish water ; others have leaves divided into many narrow 
segments, as the water crowfoot. We may note the re- 
markable assimilating roots, often thalloid in form, of the 
Podostemacca; (see pp. 198, 294, and Fig. 23). The oxygen 
which is formed in assimilation diffuses out in solution 
through the whole surface. Oxygen is much less soluble 
in water than carbon dioxide, and as a consequence of 
this a considerable pressure may exist inside the plant. 
Angelstcin (1911) found in Elodea an excess pressure of 
about one-sixth of an atmosphere ; this was reduced 
gradually in the dark as the oxygen diffused out, or was 
used up in respiration. If a submerged plant is wounded, 
the oxygen formed in photosynthesis escapes from 
the wounded surface as small gas bubbles. A bunch of 
Elodea, inverted in water under a test-tube, gives off so 
much oxygen from the cut stems that a few cubic centi- 
metres may easily be collected. The gas is not pure 
oxygen — it contains nitrogen as well — but it ignites a 
glowing splint as oxygen does, a good demonstration of the 
liberation of oxygen in photosynthesis. This ** gas-bubble 
method has also been used for determining the relative 
rates of assimilation under different conditions ; the number 
of bubbles given off from a cut shoot in a given time is 
used as a basis of comparison. The method must be used 
with caution, as it is subject to many errors. It has recently 
been improved by Wilmot (1921). 

Water in contact with air absorbs carbon dioxide 
according to definite physical laws ; it comes to an equili- 
brium with air when it contains about the same percentage 
of gas as does the atmosphere. If the air were the 
only source of carbon dioxide for submerged plants they 
would be badly off, for diffusion into water is slow; 
the rapid mixing due to air currents in the atmosphere is 
wanting, and the supply could not keep pace >^th the 
plants* requirements. It is supplemented in two ways. 
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In water overlying mud rich in organic matter, carbon 
dioxide is supplied by the processes of decomposition which 
continually go on. The presence of bicarbonates in many 
natural waters also increases the supply. In fresh water 
calcium bicarbonate is most important. It is hydrolysed 
and dissociated into several ions, carbon dioxide being 
set free. 

The amount of free carbon dioxide present in solution 
depends on the concentration of bicarbonate ; but if the 
water is in contact with air, carbon dioxide passes into the 
air until the solution is in equilibrium with the partial pres- 
sure of the gas in the air. In contact with the atmosphere 
this point is reached when the water contains about 0*03 
per cent, of the gas. As the gas passes into the air the 
splitting of the bicarbonate goes on, with the result that, 
in the end, calcium bicarbonate in solution is almost com- 
pletely converted into the insoluble carbonate which is 
precipitated. If plants are present they utilise the carbon 
dioxide, and, as they use it up much more rapidly than it 
could diffuse into the air, they appear to take an active part 
in breaking up the bicarbonate. It is this effect which 
explains the conclusion reached by Angelstein (1911), 
that the plant actively splits bicarbonate. Wilmot (1921) 
has shown that, in a solution of bicarbonate of given strength, 
Elodea assimilates at the same rate as in water containing 
that amount of carbon dioxide which should, on theoretical 
grounds, be present in a bicarbonate solution of the strength 
employed. There is, therefore, no active splitting. Ruttner 
(1921) has found that the plant can convert the bicarbonate 
completely into carbonate, and this does not take place 
spontaneously. The reason evidently is that the sponta- 
neous splitting ceases when the solution has reached 
equilibrium with the atmosphere as regards the carbon 
dioxide content, while the plant goes on using up the carbon 
dioxide till no more is formed and the conversion, in a closed 
vessel, is complete. The presence of bicarbonates in natural 
waters is certainly of great importance in increasing the 
carbon dioxide supply to aquatics. The employment of 
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this source sometimes results, especially in aigse, in a 
deposition of calcium carbonate in the cell walls. 

§ 8. Gaseous Exchange of Succulents 

Another group of plants peculiar in their rel^on to 
carbon dioxide supply are the succulents. TJiey charac- 
teristically inhabit dry situations where economy in water is 
important ; their gas exchange with the external atmosphere 
is often limited. When they respire at night the production 
of carbon dioxide is small, organic acids — ^malic acid in 
the Cactacese, isomalic acid in the Crassulacese, and o.xalic 
acid in the Mcsembryanthemaceae — ^bcing produced instead. 
This is an incomplete form of respiration with reduced 
energy production, but it abo means the retention of carbon 
compounds in the plant. During the day these plants 
carry on assimilation partly at the expense of the stored 
acids, and only partly at the expense of atmospheric carbon 
dioxide. During the day the amount of acid in the sap may 
be reduced to one-tenth of its night value ; and the necessity 
of gas exchange with the atmosphere is reduced. One conse- 
quence of this is that the ratio of carbon dioxide absorbed 
to oxygen given off in assimilation falls considerably below 
unity, which is the normal value. The metabolism of these 
succulents is peculiar in other respects, as we shall see later. 
* 

§ 9. Energy Relations of Assimilation 

The leaf is a green light screen or filter wliich absorbs 
most of the light falling on it, reflecting or transmitting 
smaller fractions. The proportion of light absorbed by 
different types of leaf must be very different; the thin 
translucent leaf of a Tropieolum obviously absorbs less than 
the thick leathery leaves of holly or cherry laurel. Exact 
measurements have not been made for many plants. 
Browne and Escombe (1905a) found that the percentage of 
direct sunlight absorb^ ranged from 647 in Pofygomtm 
Weyrkkiit to 787 in Acer Negundo, The sunflower leaf 

1 
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absorbed 68 ‘6 per cent. Young leaves absorbed rather less 
than old ones, as might be expected. The leaves investi* 
gated, however, are all of much the same type, so that the 
relatively small range observed does not really give a good 
idea of that likely to be found in a more varied selection. 
The absorption in dUfuaed light has not been specially 
studied. 

It would be natural to suppose the main part of this 
absorbed light to be taken up by the green pigment ; but 
this is not the case. Comparison of the absorption by white 
and green portions of variegated leaves of Acer Negundo 
showed that Ae former absorbed 74*5 per cent, of the 
incident sunlight and the latter 78*7 per cent., the chloro- 
phyll being therefore responsible for absorbing only 4*2 
per cent, of the incident or 5*35 per cent, of the absorbed 
light. 

But even this small fraction of the available energy is 
not all used in assimilation. Browne and Escombe worked 
out complete balance-sheets for the disposal of the incident 
energy by a number of leaves under different conditions. 
To take one example of their results, they found that Senecio 
gmndiJloruSf assimilating in bright sunshine, absorbed 
65*49 and transmitted 34*51 per cent. 

Of the absorbed energy 64 per cent, was expended in 
vaporising water in transpiration, and 1*22 per cent, in 
carrying on photosynthesis, the remaining 3478 per cent, 
being lost by radiation and convection from the heated leaf 
surface. Thus, of the total energy incident on the leaf, only 
0*8 per cent, was used in photosynthesis. In light of half 
this strength, 1*59 per cent, was used. These figures are 
typical ; in a long series of twenty-four experiments, under 
varying light conditions, the amount of available energy 
used in photosynthesis never reached 5 per cent., and on 
the average it was about 1 per cent. ; about 99 per cent, 
was always lost — so far as the building of organic matter was 
concerned— I)y transmission, re*radiation, and transpiration. 
These experiments were carried out in ordinary conditions 
of illumination and at favourable temperatures, with the 
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exiguous supply of carbon dioxide always limiting the amount 
of assimilation. If the leaf is better supplied with raw 
material, it makes a better show as an economic factory of 
organic matter. In an atmosphere with 5 per cent, carbon 
dioxide, Willstittcr and Stoll (1918) measured an assimila- 
tion ten times as great as that obtained by Browne and 
Escombe. If this took place in sunlight, about 10 per cent, 
of the incident energy would be employed ; even under such 
conditions the waste is enormous. 

§ 10. Orientation of the Lil\f and Illumination 

The leaf is, however, not always exposed to bright 
sunlight ; in such climates as ours bright sunlight is rather 
the exception. It works late and early, in mist and under 
dark clouds ; owing to the presence of other vegetation it 
may work habitually in deep shade. We find that it is 
usually so oriented as to absorb efficiently what light may be 
available, even though occasionally or frequently the supply 
may be much in excess of what it can utilise. Its broad 
expanded surfaces must, however, be taken not only as 
serving for the absorption of the energy, which is abundant, 
but also as making f^or efficient utilisation of raw material, 
the carbon dioxide, which is scarce. 

Even a cursory examination of the leaves of a few shrubs 
and trees shows that the blades are so disposed as not only 
to receive good illumination individually, but also to avoid 
mutual shading. The primary arrangement of the leaves 
with reference to the shoot axis is usually very regular ; 
this phyllotaxy may be referred to a comparatively small 
number of ground types. A species has a very constant 
leaf arrangement, though this may change from one type to 
another during development. The final position assumed 
by the leaf btedes is, however, determined largely by the 
direction of incidence of light, and may completely the 
nature of the original relation to the shoot. The position 
of the mature blade is attained by bending and twisting 
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movements of the shoot axis, of the petiole, of a leaf joint or 
pulvinuSt or of the leaf blade itself. It is clear that the 
adjustment of a stalked leaf is a much easier and more 
accurate process than that of a sessile one. 

If we examine the erect shoots of a clump of garden 
mint growing in the open, more or less evenly illuminated 
from all sides, and shaded, again more or less uniformly, by 
neighbouring shoots only, we find a simple type of arrange- 
ment. The leaves occur in pairs, and each succeeding pair 
stands at right angles to the one below (decussate) ; each 
leaf is nearly horizontal. The shading of the lower leaves 
by those above is thus largely avoided, for the rays of light, 
falling on the plant in a slant from above, have a much larger 
space to pass through than they would have if each leaf 
pair stood directly above the next lower. Further, the leaves 
decrease in size upwards, and the greater spread of the larger 
lower leaves is not shaded by the smaller leaves above. 
Towards the base of the stem the oldest leaves are smaller ; 
in the grown plant they have already ceased to function, 
and they wither away. 

A more complicated arrangement is seen in the sunflower. 
The first leaves are again arranged in crossed pairs, but soon 
a spiral arrangement sets in. Starting with a leaf low down 
on the stem, and fallowing the spiral upwards, we find that 
we pass twice round the stem, and only when we reach the 
sixth leaf in succession do we arrive at one standing directly 
above the first ; this aiTangement is perfectly definite, 
and can be characterised by the fraction The de- 
nominator indicates that we can treat the leaves in groups 
of five, the first leaf of each group standing directly above 
the first of the group below, the second above the second, 
and so on. The numerator indicates that if we draw a 
spiral through the leaf bases, then in each group the spiral 
passes twice round the stem. We could define the relation 
otherwise, namely by the angular divergence between two 
successive leaves, which in this case, is f of 360**, or 144*’, 
This I spiral phyllotaxy is characteristic of many plants* 
In other plants other arrangements occur, expressed by the 
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fractions f» |» tf* etc. This regular arrangement has 
been the subject of extensive experimental and mathe- 
matical treatment, but no wholly satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet been given, though it is certain that it is an 
expression of the interplay of forces in the meristematic 
apical region of the shoot. The works of Jost, Thompson 
(1917) and Church (1904) should be consulted. 

It is plain that the if spiral of the sunflower is more 
efHcient than the decussate arrangement of the mint, for 
the leaves are more evenly distributed round the stem 
and all available space is occupied. A glance at the foliage 
of the sunflower shows that while the leaves overlap very 
little, there is also very little space left between adjacent 
leaves. The petioles rise at an angle from the stem, and the 
blades droop at an angle from the stalk ; the whole shoot 
is a rounded cone covered with green. The rosette plants 
show a special case of this kind of arrangement ; excellent 
examples are afforded by the daisy, the dandelion, the prim- 
rose, or the plantain. They may be looked on as telescoped 
stems of the sunflower type, and they show at a glance the 
way in which space is utilised and shading avoided. 

Further complications may be seen in a young maple 
tree. In the erect terminal shoots the natural decussate 
arrangement of the leaves is conspicuous. The lower 
leaves are large with long petioles, the upper are smaller 
with shorter petioles. Looking down on the top of such a 
shoot, one notices the absence of mutual shading, associated 
with complete utilisation of available space. Below the 
apex the side branches are inclined, and are more or less 
shaded from vertical illumination. On these the leaf 
blades are so disposed as to receive oblique illumination ; 
depending on their original position on the stem, the leaves 
may simply be bent somewhat, or the petioles may be 
more or less twisted. Finally, in horizontal branches, we 
And the leaf blades all brought definitely into a single plane, 
but with their origin in four rows, above, below, and to 
both flanks, still plainly showing. The petioles of the lowest 
leaves may be very long, and the spaces between these may 
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be filled by the small leaves of short side shoots. A further 
complication is seen here, and is of widespread occurrence : 
the leaves arising on the upper side of the branch remain 
smaller, and have shorter stalks, than those to the flanks 
and below. In trees like the maple this amsopkylfy is 
solely determined by the. relation to light. In some 
plants it is hereditary, and may go so far that the smaller 
leaves are reduced almost to scales, as in Procris. Fine 
examples of anisophylly are the hemlock spruce and the 
silver fir. The needles are borne spirally, but by torsions 
and bendings they come to lie in one plane, those below 
being largest, those above smallest, the series graded from 
one extreme to the other. The angular, lobed leaves 
of the maple are seen to fit exquisitely into each other, 
forming what has been well termed a leaf mosaic." 
The spirally arranged leaves of the beech and elm show 
similar relations. The narrow leaves of many willows 
cast little shadow and arc borne more abundantly towards 
the heart of the tree, than are those of the beech. Much- 
divided leaves, like those of the hemlock or ragwort, allow 
abundant light to penetrate to those placed below. 

One or two further examples may be given. The peri- 
winkle /Plate III.) has both vertical and horizontal shoots. 
The leaves are paired in the vertical shoot, the arrangement 
is decussate, and the leaves stand out from the stem. In 
the horizontal shoot the leaves lie in one plane and in two 
rows, so that their origin in four rows is not obvious. If 
we suppose an erect shoot laid on its side, then one pair 
of leaves, which occupies the flanks, will reach its new 
position by a twist of the short petiole through 90 degrees. 
The leaves of the next pair, however, lie one above and one 
below. The stalk of the former bends down and is alto 
bent horizontally through 90 degrees, that of the latter 
bends up and also sideways. In these a complex movement 
is required to bring the blades to the side of the stem. The 
same result is achieved by Buddleia (Plate III.) and Phila- 
delphus in a totally different fashion. In these plants the 
leaves are again decussate, and in the horizontal branches 
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they He in two rows in onft plane. They reach this position, 
however, by the intemodes of the stem twisting through 90 
degrees, alternately to right and left ; the short stalks of the 
individual leaves ^en twist and bring the blades horizontal. 

Leaf adjustment is most striking in plants growing 
against a wall with strictly unilateral illumination. The 
garden nasturtium, Tropapium nugus^ is as good a case as 
can be found. Its leaves are spirally arranged, but when the 
plant grows against a wall the petioles curve and twist 
so that all the leaves come to lie to the front of the stem ; 
the angle which the peltate blade makes with the stalk, and 
the inclination f)f the apical part of the stem, bring the 
blade accurately normal to the incident light. 

Quite different is the relation of the grass-like type of 
leaf to light. It is typically long and narrow, and it stands 
more or less upright. 1 11 the relatively small surface exposed 
in the upright position, and in its small powers of adjust- 
ment, it appears to be less efficient than the broad-leaved 
type. But two points must be kept in mind. Such plants 
very often grow in crowded communities, and the narrow 
leaf, allowing the penetration of light through the mass of 
vegetation right to the ground, must be an important factor 
in making this type of community possible. The upright 
leaf, too, utilises horizontal rather than vertical light. The 
anatomical structure of the grass leaf, with assimilating 
parenchyma on both faces, and the stomata more or less 
equal in number on the two surfaces, emphasises this 
relation to light. An extreme case is offered by the Iris, 
with its double rank of bifacial leaves. This arrangement 
in a broad-leaved plant would be very inefficient ; but when 
the light utilised is mainly horizontal the arrangement takes 
on a different aspect. 

§ II. Mechanism op Leap Adjustment 

To alter their primary position and come into relation 
with the incident Hght, the leaves must of course carry out 
definite movements. Unequal illumination is the stimulus 
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which causes the leaf to move, and determines the direction 
of the movement. This response is XermtA phototropim. 
In leaves, and in leaflets, which possess joints or pulvini, 
the movement is carried out by the joint, and is due to 
changes in turgor pressure. The leaves of a scarlet runner, 
for example, have a pulvinus at the base of each leaflet, 
and another at the base of the stalk. Each leaflet of a 
clover or of a wood-sorrel leaf possesses a pulvinus. The 
pulvini remain capable of movement long after the leaf is 
mature, and the leaf may at any time readjust itself to new 
conditions of illumination. A potted scarlet runner placed 
near a window brings all the leaf blades, by bendings and 
twistings in the joints, to face the light ; if it is reversed, 
then in the course of a few hours it readjusts the whole 
light-absorbing surface. The turgor movements in the 
pulvini are completely reversible, and may be repeated 
almost indefinitely. 

Most leaves, however, possess no pulvini, and then the 
movement is carried out by differential growth on the 
different sides of the petiole — ^particularly near its base and 
apex. Such growth movements can only take place in the 
growing organ, and they commonly cease or become very 
slight as the leaf comes to maturity. In some cases, e.g. the 
garden nasturtium or the house geranium, the petiole 
may remain capable of growth for a long time. As a rule, 
however, such leaves assume a fixed light position^ though 
this phrase must not be taken in too rigid a sense. Now the 
direction from which maximum light strikes the plant varies 
throughout the day, most markedly so in sunshine, and a 
fixed position cannot, therefore, be assumed in relation 
to sunlight. It has been found that it is the direction from 
which comes the maximum diffused light that determines, 
in the main, the leaf position of ordinary plants. It may, of 
course, frequently occur that this is also the position in 
which the maximum of direct sunlight falls on the leaf. 
We have said that the plants of temperate climates have to 
work for the most part in diffused light, and this conclusion 
may be extended to cover all plants which grow in 
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commiinities where much mutual shading occurs. The 
relation to diffused light is thus a generally important one. 

The phototK^c reaction is seen at its simplest in organs 
with radial symmetry. A young stem, when lit from one 
side, curves, as the result of unequal growth rates on the 
two sides, till its axis lies in the direction of the light-rays, 
and so is uniformly illuminated. Most often the shoot, if 
the zone of growth is long, bends somewhat past the position 
of equilibrium and then reverses the movement, till finally 
adjustment in the direction of the light is attained. Such 
curvatures are frequently seen in potted geraniums and 
fuchsias grown in windows, and by this means, even without 
adjustment of the leaf, better illumination of the more 
shaded leaves is secured. 

It is with such orthotfopic organs (especially W'ith the 
coUcptili^ or first sheath-like leaf, of the oat, which is 
peculiarly sensitive) that the most exact investigations on 
the mechanism of the phototropic reaction have been made. 
From these we know that the stimulus may be perceived 
in one region of an organ and the differential growth reaction 
take place in another. The conduction of the excitation 
is in all probability due to the transport of some chemical 
substance, a mode of conduction which finds its analogy, 
not in the nervous system, but in the transference of 
hormones in the higher animals. This is the general mode 
of the conduction of excitation in plants. For orthotropic 
organs, at least, it is well established that the essence of the 
stimulus lies in the dijference in intensity of the illumination 
on the two sides, and not in the oblique direction of the 
rays ; although the response results in the assumption by 
the organ of a definite relation to the direction of the rays. 
The blue end of the spectrum is active in inducing 
phototropic response ; red light has practically no effect. 

The reaction of the leaf is much more complex. As we 
have seen its final position is often attained by torsions, 
and the changes in growth rate leading to a torsion are 
obviously more intricate than are those leading to a simple 
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curvature ; they are little understood. Again, the change 
in position is brought about, frequently by a combination of 
reactions, at the base of the blade, in the stalk, and even in 
the shoot. Finally, the leaf blade takes up its position at an 
angle to the direction of the controlling illumination — it is 
a plagiotropiCt not an orthotropic ^ organ. Although the 
reaction is carried out in response to light it is influenced 
by gravity, so that some leaves, at least, assume a horizontal 
position even in absence of light. 

The case of the sunflower showed us the petioles 
inclined rather steeply above, and the blades steeply below, 
the horizontal. The position of the leaf is thus attained by 
the movement of petiole and blade (or the point of junction 
of blade and petiole) in different directions, la, then, the 
stimulus perceived by one or by both organs, and how is 
the ultimate adjustment brought about ? These questions 
must be answered differently for different plants. Haber* 
landt (1905) has shown that there are three main types of 
behaviour, connected by intermediate types : 

(1) In Begonia discolor and Monstera deliciosa the leaf 
blade alone perceives the stimulus, which is transmitted to 
the petiole, in which the appropriate movements are carried 
out. 

(2) In the simple primary leaves of the scarlet runner 
the petiole and the pulvinus, which is here present, perceive 
the stimulus directly, and bring the leaf blade into the 
favourable position. The blade is little sensitive, although 
it may have a certain influence. 

(3) In most plants both petiole and blade are sensitive. 
Either, illuminated by itself, brings the blade into the 
proper position ; where the blade is illununated the stimulus 
must of course be transmitted. The petiole, when 
illuminated alone, can bring about an approximate adjust- 
ment only. Illumination of the blade alone produces more 
perfect adjustment. The indirect stimulus through the 
blade can overcome the direct stimulus to the petiole. 
Haberlandt makes the acute suggestion that the direct 
stimulus of the petiole secures a ** coarse adjustment, while 
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the stimulus to the blade secures a ** fine *’ adjustment. 
Among plants showing this mode of response are the 
garden nasturtium, the hop, the mallows, and the Virginia 
creeper. 

The recognition of the tdlet of blade and petiole does not 
take us far towards an understanding of these very compli* 
cated movements, but at present our knowledge stops here. 
Mention must, however, be made of Haberlandt's ingenious 
theory of the mode of perception of the light stimulus by 
the leaf blade. He has shown that in many cases the 
epidermal cells, by virtue of the curvature or structure of 
their external walls, act as concentrating lenses, so that, if 
they are brightly lit from above, a spot of light is thrown on 
the back wall of the cell. So perfect is the lens action 
that photographic images of external objects may be obtained 
with these structures. He supposes that the leaf is in 
equilibrium only when the light spot falls on the centre of 
the cell. This is not the case when the illumination is 
oblique, and then the leaf moves until the light falls normally 
to its surface and brings the spot to the central position of 
equilibrium. Ingenious this theory is, and supported by 
a mass of observation, it has not received much experimental 
support. It has been shown, for example, that leaves with 
the epiderm removed still respond, as do those which have 
been covered with a layer of liquid paraffin, which converts 
the cell walls into dispersing lenses. The most highly 
developed type of lens was found in Fittama Vtrsdu^Mi^ 
where it is a reduced trichome, consisting of a small cell 
resting on the epidermal cell beneath ; but in two very 
closely related species, the leaves of which are just as 
sensitive in their adjustment to light, these cells are entirely 
wanting, and this tells dutinctly against Haberlandt's theory. 

§ 12. OlUENTAnON OF STRONGLY IkSOLATBD LeAVES 

Not all leaves are oriented so that the maximum amount 
of light falls on the blade. Where insolation is very strong 
the leaf may take up a position in which a minimum surface 
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is exposed to the sun’s rays. This may be seen in our native 
wood-sorrel, and in other specfto of Oxalis. Through 
pie day, in its natural shaded habitat, the three leaflets of 
Oxalis are spread out at right angles to the petiole, but 
if the plant is exposed to direct sunlight they droop and fold 
together, assuming the position that is taken up normally 
in the dark every night. These leaflets move by pulvini, 
and the drooping in the sun is connected with loss of turgor, 
Similar movements are carried out by the leaflets of Acacias 
and of many other plants. Robinia, the false acacia, is a 
good example of this behaviour ; in the morning the leaflets 
are horizontal, but, as the sun rises about 30 degrees above 
the horizon, they move up and assume a vertical position. 
In many plants, particularly those of very hot, dry climates, 
the leaves assume a fixed light position of this nature, 
hanging vertically, and with the edges turned in the direction 
of maximum insolation. This profile position is shown by 
Eucalyptus globulus and many other members of this Aus- 
tralian genus. The famous ** compass plants ” also show 
this relation. Of these the European Lactuca Scariola is 
the best known. Its leaves are borne in i spiral phyllotaxy, 
and, according to Neger, in shady places, and in high 
latitudes as in Norway, they maintain this arrange- 
ment. Where they arc exposed to intense sunlight, they 
twist so that they come to stand in two rows, with their 
edges pointing north and south. So constant is this arrange- 
ment in some compass plants of the American prairies, 
e.g. Silphium laciniatum, that they are said to have been 
utilised by the plainsmen in finding their way. The same 
feature is shown by the leaves of many tropical forest trees, 
e.g. Amherstia nobilis, which when young and tender hang 
vertically, and later, as they harden, take up a horizontal 
position. The flat segments of some cactuses, e,g. Opuntia 
may stand north and south. We might also regard the 
grass type of leaf, especially in extreme forms such as that 
of the Iris, as escaping direct insolation. The spruce bears 
its needles erect on exposed branches, and horizontal when 
shaded. 
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In all such plants tHe leaf takes up a position which 
avoids the strongest illumination, but it is quite unlikely 
that the plant is benefited by receiving less light. It is 
much more probable that the profile position has its use 
in preventing overheating and abo excessive transpirap 
tion. An exact investigation for Lactuca Scariola has been 
carried out by Karsten (1918). He found that leaves in 
the horizontal position attained temperatures as much as 
7*6*^ C. higher than those standing vertical, both being fully 
exposed to the sun. A vertical leaf, receiving the sun at 
right angles to its blade, showed temperatures of 6'3‘’ C. 
higher than the same leaf when edge on to the sun — ^in 
profile position. His results for transpiration are not very 
easy to interpret, since the data for temperature are not 
complete. He compares the transpiration for the equal 
periods from 10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., that is when the sun 
strikes the edge of the leaves, and from 1,30 to 5 p.m., 
when the rays strike more and more at right angles to the 
blade. The average of tlie water losses from five plants for a 
sunny day were, for the first period 5*55 grm., and for the 
second 6*49 grm. In the first period the air temperature 
varied from ao’5® to C. ; in the second, from zf to az® C. 
'Fhe loss was therefore greater in the second period, but it 
is not possible to say whether thb was due to the different 
orientation to the sun of the leaves, or to the higher air 
temperature. With an air temperature of 27"^ C. about 
midday, however, it b clear that the leaf exposed at right 
angles to the sun's rays would take on a very high, and 
probably dangerous, temperature. 

Wiesner (1907) has applied the term iuphoiametric to 
those leaves which are so oriented as to receive the maximum 
of diffuse light, and pmphotomiric to those which are pbced 
so that they avoid maximum direct insobtion. Reviewing 
the occurrence of the latter, we see that they form a very 
characteristic feature in the vegetation of regions of great 
heat and drought, being ^)edaliy prominent in the Australian 
bush. Their occurrence, efften in less pronounced form, b 
frequent in exposed positions in more temperate climates. 
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It is legitimate to regard all narrow, more or less erect, 
leaves, such as those of many grasses, as showing this feature 
to a certain extent. The panphotometric condition may be 
assumed temporarily by pulvinate leaves. A leaf arrange- 
ment which does not receive full illumination is a great deal 
more common than would at first sight appear. This 
aspect of the vegetation of our heaths and pastures awaits, 
and would repay, investigation. 

§ 13. Leaf Structure and Assimilation 

The four pigments which we term collectively chloro- 
phyll arc localised in plasmatic bodies of definite structure 
and individuality which are called chloroplasts. There are 
good grounds for believing that the chlorophyll is present 
in these in the form of a colloidal solution. Among the 
algae we meet with great variety in the form, size, and number 
of these specialised plastids. From the mosses upwards, 
with rare exceptions, many small, thin, elliptical chloroplasts 
occur in each cell. In the typical dorsi-ventral leaf they arc 
most numerous in the palisade parenchyma, next the upper 
surface. In leaves of the bifacial type, more or less typical 
palisade tissue abuts on both surfaces. Haberlandt has 
described the various types of palisade tissue. Its chief 
feature is the regular elongation of the cells at right angles 
to the surface of the leaf, so that the light strikes down 
through a series of tubes lined with green plastids. I'hese 
cylinders are interspersed with narrow intercellular spaces. 
Below the palisade lies the spongy parenchyma with fewer 
chloroplasts and larger air spaces, through which the carbon 
dioxide passes to the palisade tissue. Frequently there 
can be made out a definite relation between groups of the 
palisade cells and cells of the spongy parenchyma, leading 
to efficient transport of the sugar formed in photosynthesis, 
or produced at night by the hydrolysis of the starch stored 
in the plastids. The chloroplasts line the walls of the 
palisade cells, and more particularly the vertical elongated 
walls. When a cross wall is bounded to the outside by an 
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intercellular apace it abo shows chloroplasts, but the cross 
walls between neighbounna celb may be bare of chloro* 
plasts ; thb b the case for the walls marching with the upper 
epiderm. We see in this an arrangement which brings the 
chloroplasts into the most favourable position for gas iup{Ay; 
lying as they do against the walls through which they may 
receive carbon dioride by direct difiusion frbm the inter- 
cellubr spaces. The same features may be seen on the long 
walls of the palisade celb. There is a distinct tendency 
for the chloroplasts to be most abundant on the walb 
bounding the air spaces. In Sempervivum the palisade b 
arranged in plates, with long narrow spaces between, and 
it is on the walls next these spaces that the chloroplasts are 
most abundant. 

In relation to light absorption this chloropbst distribu- 
tion does not appear so favourable at 6rst sight. It might 
be thought that if the chloroplasts lay on the transverse walb, 
a better utilisation of light would be obtained. We muBt» 
however, look at the leaf as a whole. With such an arrange* 
ment the upper cells wcwld seriously shade the lower, and 
they would abo absorb far more light than, with the very 
limited supply of carbon dioxide at their dbposal, they 
could utilise ; the actual arrangement pennits a much 
fuller utilisation of light. We must abo remember that 
light does not strike straight through the leaf, even in the 
case of a leaf at right angles to the direct rays of the tun. 
As it passes through celb, with walls lying in various 
directions, and with heterogeneous contents of varying 
refractive powers, it is reflected and scattered in all direc* 
tions. In actual fact the chloroplasts do not really lie 
edge-on to the light ; they receive the scattered rays from 
all directions. At the same time any injurious ^ect of 
direct insobtion is minimised. The palisade arrangement 
b therefore favourable for the individual chUxropbats, 
and for the leaf as a whole, while at the same lime the supply 
of carbon dioxide b also dealt with advantageoual^. The 
absence of chloroplasts from the epiderm may well be 
connected with carbon dioxide supply^ since the cuticubriaed 
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epid^rm, despite the fact that it is directly exposed to the 
atmosphere, is very poorly, supplied with carbon dioxide. 

The chloroplasts lying in the peripheral plasma are not 
always fixed in position*, Especially in the lower plants 
'Movements under the influence of different degrees of 
illumination are common. Among flowering plants move- 
ments of the chloroplasts in the fronds of Lemna, the duck- 
weed, are^best known. In light of moderate intensities the 
chloroplasts lie on the upper and lower walls of the celb ; 
mutual shading is here not serious, as the frond has only 
two layers of chlorenchyma. In direct sunlight the chloro- 
plasts move to the side walls, and so take up a profile position 
to the sun’s rays. At night the chloroplasts are more 
scattered. In the palisade of ordinary leaves the chloro- 
plasts do not move, but movements occur in the spongy 
parenchyma. In direct sunlight there is a tendency for the 
chloroplasts to gather in masses in the shade of the overlying 
palfsatle, 'and this may lead to an alteration in the colour of a 
leaf. Thus an elder leaf growing in the shade has a deep 
green colour ; if it is exposed to direct sunlight it becomes 
lighter green. 

§ 14. Chlorophyll and the Absorption ofs.Light 

'rhe green colour of the chloroplast is due to the presence 
of a group of four pigments, the composition of whick.has 
been the subject of a great deal of research. Recently, the 
work of Willstatter (1913) and his collaborators has greatly 
advanced our knowledge and put it on a sound domical 
basis. There are present two bright greeu pigments, named 
chhrophyU a and chlorophyll and two yellow pigments, 
named carotin and xanthophyU, The two latter occur 
widely, apart from chlorophyll, in fruits and flowers of 
yellow and orapge colour. Alone they are incapable of 
carrying on assin^ation ; it is not known whether they play 
a definite part in the process in conjunction with the chloro- 
phyll proper, though many attempts have been made to 
shw that they do. The four pigments are present in the 
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chloroplasts of all flowering plants, and in fairly constant 
proportions. We need not here go into the theories of the 
way in which the chlorophyll complex acts, but we must con- 
sider its relation to light absorption, and some related points. 

The green colour indicates that when white light passes 
through chlorophyll both the blue and the red rays are 
absorbed, allowing the green to pass on. Spectroscopic 
examination shows that chlorophyll possesses four absorption 
bands in the orange end of the spectrum, the strongest lying 
between the B and C lines, and three at the blue end. A 
familiar demonstration experiment of timing the bubbles 
emitted by Elodea, exposed to sunlight behind red and blue 
screens, shows that under these conditions the red light iS 
much more active in assimilation than the blue. The experi- 
ment is very faulty, because no account is taken of the relative 
strength and purity of the light of the two colours, but, in 
fact, it is certain that in sunlight the red end of the spectrum 
is most effective. To determine accurately the efiective- 
ness of the different portions of the spectrum, and to relate 
them to the absorption by chlorophyll at the corresponding 
points, and to the energy of the light, is so difficult a matter 
that, despite repeated attempts, no satisfactory result! has 
yet been attained. Pfeffer found maximum assimilation in 
the red at the C absorption band; Engelmann (1883) found 
maximum assimilation near the same point, with a second 
lesser maximum in the blue ; Kniep and Minder (1909) 
foimd red and blue light of equal energy to produce the 
same rate of assimilation, while green produced none. Most 
recently Ursprung (1917), in an investigation carried out with 
all physical precautions, found that assimilation occurred in 
every region of the spectrum,' in proportion to the ene^ 
of the light and to the extent of its absmplion by the chloro* 
phyll ; unfortunately, his estimate of the amount oi assimi* 
lation was based only on a rough colorimetric estimate 
the starch formed. From such results we" can draw no 
definite conclusions ; we can only say that the balance of 
the evidence is in fovour of an ixnportant utilisation of blue 
as well as of red light. 
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This is of great interest in relation to the kind of light 
which is at the disposal of the plant. Stahl (1909), in a 
stimulating book, has treated of the question of the relation 
of the colour of the pigment to the quality of light 
available. 

The green colour is very constant, the quality of light is 
not. Every one who has taken photographs knows the 
difference in the quality of sunlight at noon and in the 
evening, and the much longer exposure which is required 
later in the day. As the sun nears the horizon its rays 
pass through a much thicker layer of atmosphere, through 
gas molecules, minute globules of water, and flying dust. 
These interfere with the short wave-length blue rays much 
more than with the longer wave-length red rays. The 
blue rays are more extensively scattered, and the red rays 
pass on in greater proportion. The thicker the atmospheric 
layer the greater is the loss of blue light, and so, in the 
evening, the sunlight is relatively much less active on a 
photographic plate. The extensive scattering of blue rays 
in the atmosphere is responsible for the blue colour of the 
sky and of the diffuse light received from it, for the blue 
of hazy weather, and for the blue of distant hills, seen 
through the atmosphere in which blue light is scattered. 
Thus, with the sun at its zenith, the intensity of radia- 
tion at the A line in the red is 1*28 times that at the 
F line in the blue ; with the sun at 1 1 degrees above the 
horizon the total light intensity has fallen to one-half, and 
the intensity at the A line is 3*5 times that at the F line. 
In diffuse light from the sky the intensity at the F line is 
6 times that at the A line, 4 times that at the B line, and 
3*5 times that at the C line. 

The relative intensities of rays of different wave lengths 
which the plant receives from the sun thus change con- 
tinually throughout the day. But, as we have insisted, the 
plant receives not only sunlight ; it often depends mainly 
on diffuse light. A Virginia creeper on the north wall of 
a house may, in the brightest weather, receive only light 
from the sky. This light, as well as diffuse light in the 
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shade and from clouds, is relatively richer in blue rays. 
Not only is this the case, but the plant growing in the open 
receives, as well as sunlight, light from the sky. As Black* 
man and Matthaei (1905) Jiave shown, the “ sky *’ light is a 
very important fraction of the whole. In a horizontal leaf 
illuminated by the sun and by a cloudless sky, the ratio of 
sunlight to “ sky light is, with the sun at 60 degrees 
elevation, 1*58, with the sun at 45 degrees, 0*83, and at 
15 degrees, 0*24. The plant growing in the open, even 
more than the shade plant, is subject to illumination 
varying constantly not only in strength but in quality, and 
like the shade plant it depends very largely on diffuse 
light. 

Now, as Stahl points out, the green leaf pigment is able 
to utilise both blue and red light, as it absorbs both very 
markedly. It is unnecessary to make the carotin and 
xanthophyll responsible for the absorption of the blue rays, 
as Stahl does, for the chlorophyll itself shows, as we have 
seen, strong absorption of the shorter wave lengths, as well 
as very strong absorption of the orange-red. The question 
might be asked, Would not a grey or black leaf absorbing all 
light be even more efficient ? Stahl denies this, for the 
transmission of the extreme red and ultra red, and of the 
yellow and green, is advantageous, since the danger of over- 
heating which would occur if these rays, so strong in direct 
sunlight, were absorbed, is partly obviated. This is a good 
general explanation ; though the most strong^ heating 
red rays are in fact absorbed, the transmission of a part of 
the raffiant energy must lessen the danger. 

Wiesner (1907) has criticised Stahl’s views. He argues 
that, if chlorophyll is so closely related to the colour of the 
light, we should find variations in its tone corresponding to 
the different qualities of light falling on plants in such 
different situations as an exposed mountain top, a steppe, a 
meadow, or a woodland, and that such differences are not 
in general to be observed. But this criticism is not well 
founded. For the point is just that chlorophyll represents a 
stable compromise which can make the best of all sorts of 
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light conditions, and that in this, and not in any marked 
degree of plasticity or specialisation, lies the reason of its 
extraordinary success. It ia a very remarkable thing that, 
while in every other respect the organisation of the plant 
shows the widest sort of variation, in thb one point, of 
pigmentation, there is extraordinarily little change through- 
out the vegetable kingdom. 

This interpretation of the utility of the green colour 
of chlorophyll is supported when we consider that there is 
every reason to believe that the pigment complex we know 
to-day has persisted throughout the history of the plant 
kingdom from its origin. It has been a successful feature 
of plant-life under general conditions of illumination 
different from those of the present day ; for it is likely 
that in former epochs an atmosphere much more nearly 
saturated with water and much cloudier tlian that of 
to-day, made diffuse light the normal kind of illumina- 
tion. This again emphasises the importance of diffuse 
light. We may look on chlorophyll as one of the most 
successful and most conservative of the products of life, 
with relations so generalised that a very close fit to any 
particular set of conditions is not to be expected. 


§ 15. Chlorophyll in its Relation to Assimilation 

llie relative amounts of the four chlorophyll pigments 
is fairly constant throughout the flowering plants, but the 
total chlorophyll content is subject to considerable variation. 
In the life-history of an individual leaf it, of course, changes 
in a definite and well-known fashion. The young kaf 
contains relatively little chlorophyll, although it may con- 
tain much yellow pigment ; on exposure to light the 
amount of chlorophyll increases to a maximum whidh, as 
Wiesner has shown, occurs about the time the leaf attains 
its full size. This is the case at least for deciduous leaves ; 
evergreen leaves may not attain their full colour till the 
second year of their life, or later. After this maximum is 
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reachedi intense insolation may weaken the green colour ; 
in the natural course of events the leaf yellows in the autumn 
before its fall. The chlorophyll proper is broken up, and 
it is likely that the important amounts of nitrogen and 
magnesium it contains pass back into the storage organs of 
perennial plants. The yellow tints of the autumn leaf are 
due to the carotinoid pigments remaining, perhaps not in 
their normal condition ; the reds are due to anthocyanin, 
the function of which is even more obscure here than when 
it is produced by actively functioning organs, as in the 
copper beech or in many young shoots. Purple and 
mauve and orange tints arise from differences in the 
acidity of the cell sap and from combinations of anthocyans 
and carotins. The increase in chlorophyll in the developing 
leaf is familiar in the change from the foliage of spring with 
its brilliant yellow-green tints to the full green colour of 
summer. It is more strikingly seen when etiolated {dants 
are exposed to light. Seedlihgs grown in the dark are 
drawn, and white or pale yellow ; illuminated, the formation 
of chlorophyll begins in a few minutes, and progresses 
rapidly till the maximum is reached, under fovoucable 
conditions, in a few days. 

Apart from this change in chlorophyll content in the 
history of a single leaf, great differences exist between the 
content in normal nuiture leaves of different species. This 
may be due to differences in the concentration of the pig* 
ments in the plastids, or to different numbers or sixes of 
plastids in equal amounts of tissue. A comparison of 
sections through leaves, fdr example, of a house-leek and 
of a cherry laurel shows a very much greater number of 
chloroplasts in the latter. 

A good many investigations on the relation between the 
amount of chlorophyll and the assunUating capacity of 
different leaves have been carried out. Haberlsndt attempts 
a correlation between assimilation activity and cblotophyll 
content. Table XXVI gives his results. 
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TABLE XXVI 

Relation of Plastio Number to Assimilation 


Plant 

Relative asatml- 
latinc energy. 

Relative numter o( 
cbloroplaita. 

Tropaoium majus 

lOO'O 

100 

Pfiaseoltu mMflorus 

72'0 

64 

Ricinus communis . . 

ii8‘5 

120 

HeUantkus amtuut . . . . 

.245 

122 


The assimilation activity values are based on results of 
an early investigation by C. A. Weber (1879). The chloro- 
plast numbers are obtained by actual counts. I’hc corre- 
spondence is remarkable, but it is likely that it is partly due 
to chance, for Weber’s results were based on determinations 
of dry weight increase after forty-eight days’ growth under 
greenhouse conditions, and can give no information as to 
the maximum assimilating capacity of the plants. There 
is no evidence that chlorophyll content is proportional to 
plastid numbers. The relation is really one to plastid 
material rather than to pigment. Lubimenko (1908) found 
the chlorophyll content of broad-leaved trees higher than 
that of conifers, and related a higher assimilating capacity 
of the former to this. 

Willst^ter and Stoll (1918) have studied this question 
with more reliable methods. They have made estimations 
of the actual amount of chlorophyll present, and have mea- 
sured the rate of assimilation under conditions of high carbon 
dioxide supply (5 and 10 per cent, carbon dioxide) and strong 
illumination. They express the relation of assimilating 
pow er to chlorophyll content as the ratio of carbon dioxide 
in grams assimilated per hour, to i gram chlorophyll — ^that 
is, the amount of carbon dioxide assimilated per hour by 
the amount of leaf substance containing 1 gram of chloro- 
phyll. This ratio is called the assimilation mtmbeir. 
Table XXVII reproduces some of Willst fitter's results for 
leaves assimilating in light of the strength of sunli^t, in an 
atmosphere containing 5 per cent, carbon dioxide and at a 
temperature of 25® C. 
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TABLE XXVII 

Relation of Chlorophyll Content to Amimilation 


Plaat. 

ChlorophyU In 
mg. prt lo 
gnu. iRSb leaf. 

CO, udmUated per liour io gim- 

per xo gtm. 
Iresb leaf. 

awfaoe. 

A,N. 

Aesculus Hippocastamm . . 

24*7 

0*159 

0033 

6-4 

Ampelopm quinquefoUa . . | 

aS‘8 

0*178 

o’oaS 

6*2 

Tilta cordata . . . 

28*1 

o't88 

0*028 

6*6 

Sambuau nigra . , . , 1 

22*2 

0*146 1 

0*034 

6-6 

Ultnmtp... .. .. 1 

x6*2 

1 0* X 1 X 1 

0*022 j 

6*9 

Helianthus anntiut . . \ 

16*5 

! 0*230 1 

e‘o8o 

x4*o 

Citcurbita Pepo . . . . i 

17*5 

! 0*213 1 

0*063 

! 


It will be seen that these plants fall into two classes. 
The first five have an assimilation number of about 6, 
the last two of about 12. All the plants examined by 
Willstattcr fall into one of these two groups. The con- 
ditions of experiment were such that neither an increase 
of light nor of carbon dioxide supply could increase the rate 
of assimilation, so that the figures may be taken as expressing 
the plant’s maximum capacity for a temperature of 25® C. 
Taking the plants of either group, we sec then that there 
seems to be a very close relation between the assimilating 
capacity and the quantity of chlorophyll present. The 
plants of the second group, however, are able to employ 
their chlorophyll to much better purpose than the others. 
As Willstatter points out, they are plants which are remark- 
able for rapid and luxuriant growth. The amount of 
chlorophyll available is, therefore, not the sole factor in 
producing vigorous assimilation. The same amount can 
allow in Cucurbita double the rate shown by Ampelopsia. 
In the latter, at least, it is therefore in excess. 

This is further demonstrated by the behaviour of young 
leaves. In these the assimilating capacity is greater, related 
to the amount of chlorophyll, than in old leaves ; as the leaf 
matures the amount of chlorophyll increases, and so» in 
general, does the assimilating power, though not to the same 
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extent. This may be illustrated by Willstiitter’s results 
for Quercw Robur given in Table XXVIII. 


TABLE XXVIII 

Change in Assimilating Capacity of the Oak 


JOate. 

Material. 

1 

CUlorophyll. > 
Bg. per to 1 


COg grin, per 


gna. trssb 

w. 1 

xo grm. freah j 
leai. ! 

A.N. 

iith May 

94 leaves 

I 


} 


20th May 

( = 5grm.) 

1 19 leaves 

66 1 

i 

0072 

I 0*013 

! 

10*9 

9th June 

II leaves 

8-6 j 

0*1 36 

1 0*024 

i8‘8 

aoth June 

(«»5grm.) 

8 grm. of 

ai‘6 i 

( 

0*194 

I 0*038 

9*0 


leaf 

25*0 

0*196 

1 0 - 04 I ; 

78 


The rate of assimilation for unit quantity of chloro- 
phyll increases up to a point, and then decreases till maturity 
is reached. This does not cover the complete history of 
the leaf. It would be necessary to begin with a stage having 
no chlorophyll. This has been done for seedlings of the 
barley by Miss Irvine (1910), and of Phaseolus, the French 
bean, and other plants by Briggs (1920, 1923). 

The remarkable fact was brought out that in Phaseohis, 
for example, for about ten days after the first leaves have 
unfolded, assimilation has a low value even when the leaf 
is fully green. By ingenioiu experimental methods Briggs 
maintained the chlorophyll content of the leaves at a constant 
low value for eleven days, and showed that, during tlus 
time, the rate of assimilation constantly rose; that is, 
assimilation increased though chlorophyll did not. Some 
factor in the process, other than chlorophyll, is therefore 
increasing during this early stage of development. The 
increase in this factor depends on the supply of food sub- 
stances, for in the sunflower, the marrow, and the maple, 
in which the food-store of the seed exists in the cotyledons, 
which are also the first assimilating organs, assimilaticm 
starts in these at a high value as soon as chloropl^U is 
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formed. In ail seeds in which the food is not stored in the 
first assimilating organ assimilation lags behind chloro- 
phyll formation. This is the case in the French bean, 
where the food store is in the cotyledon and the first assimi- 
lating organ is a foliage leaf ; in the castor oil plant, where 
the food is stored in an endosperm and the first assimilating 
organ is the cotyledon ; and in the cereals, where the food is 
stored in an endosperm and the first assimilating organ is a 
foliage leaf. In all these cases a transfer of food must take 
place from the storage organ to the assimilating leaf, and 
photosynthesis is more or less delayed. Briggs points out 
the interesting fact that, in so far as getting a start with the 
work of assimilation is concerned, the least specialised type 
of embryo, that in wliich the same organ functions as food 
store and assimilating organ, is the most efficient. 

Willst^tter believes that the factor which develops more 
slowly than chlorophyll is an enzyme, and is concerned with 
the later stages of the assimilating process carried on by the 
protoplasm, as distinct from the early stages in wliich light 
and chlorophyll are effective. Briggs, however, brings 
forv'ard evidence to prove that the factor in question affects 
both the ** light ** (or chlorophyll, or photochemical) stage, 
and the ** dark " (or protoplasmic, or chemical) stage of the 
process. He suggests that The conception of the process 
of photosynthesis which seems best to fit the facts is that 
the seat of the process is the surface of the chloroplast, for 
here the proportion of light absorbed will tend to be greater, 
and this will be the portion of the chloroplast with which 
the carbon dioxide will first come into contact. To give 
more detail to the picture, we may postulate that the photo- 
chemical phase of the process consists of an activation, by 
means of light energy, of the molecules of the surface of the 
chloroplast either before or after combination with carbon 
dioxide, and that the chemical phase is an interaction of 
such activated molecules.** This ** reactive sur&ce** of 
the chloroplast is not necessarily the actual sitffiioe area ; 
it may be the ** internal ** surface of a colloid. It is the 
development of the full reactive surface which is required 
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before assimilation can attain its maximum rate ; the 
presence of chlorophyll alone is insufficient. At the same 
time the degree of develo^Hnent of the reactive surface 
affects both stages of the process, for a more extensive surface 
means a greater number of molecules activated by light, and 
it also means a more intense interaction of the activated 
molecules. 

Similar relations were found by Willstatter in ageing 
leaves. In leaves which turn yellow, the decrease in the 
chlorophyll is accompanied by a decrease in the rate of 
assimilatton. The assimilation numbers tend to rise for a 
time, and then to fall to a value lower than that of the mature 
leaf ; that is to say, the smaller amount of chlorophyll at 
the end is less advantageously used ; or, to put it otherwise, 
the protoplasmic factor is failing. This is still more 
marked in leaves which remain full green even after autumn 
frosts. In these, although the chlorophyll content may be 
quite high, assimilation may almost or altogether cease. 
Yet such leaves, if kept in a warm moist atmosphere for a 
few hours, recuperate. WilUtatter found, for bright green 
leaves of Ampehpsis Veitchii gathered on the lytli of 
November, an assimilation of 0*006 grm. of carbon dioxide 
per hour ; after a day at 25"^ C. they assinulated six times as 
vigorously ; the assimilation numbers were less than 0*8 
and 4*6 respectively. 

Of interest, too, are the results obtained with normal 
and golden varieties of the same tree ; thus, ** aurea ’* 
varieties of oak, elder, and elm possess one-thirteenth, 
one-thirtieth, and one- tenth respectively the amount of 
chlorophyll of the normal green varieties, yet their assimi- 
latory activity is one-half, two-thirds, and equal to, that 
of the green varieties. The assimilation numbers corre- 
sponding are enormous, f.e 55, 113, and 77, compared with 
78, 6*4, and 8*4 for the green leaves. Here we have plants 
with only a trace of the normal amount of pigment showing 
assimilating capacities approaching that of the full green 
leaf ; in conditions of intense illumination they are probably 
as efficient as the normal varieties, and indeed one may 
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readily observe that the growth of the “ aurca ” elders is 
about as vigorous as that of the green forms. This is 
true only for high light intensities ; for low intensities the 
assimilation of the yellow leaves is relatively much poorer — 
they are less fitted for work in poor lights and it is possible 
that here the chlorophyll is working at maximum capacity 
and limits the rate. 

This gives us some idea of the enormous capacity for 
assimilation which the chlorophyll present in the ordinary 
plant would develop if the reactive surface of the plastid 
were greater. In fact, the chlorophyll content of the ordinary 
leaf may be regarded as enabling it to make the best of the 
low light intensities with which it must often work ; it is 
far greater than is necessary in good illumination. 

The similarity of the assimilation numbers within one 
class of leaves seems to indicate^ however^ a close connection 
between amount of chlorophyll and assimilating powers ; 
against this is the existence of two classes of plants with 
exactly the same sort of chlorophyll, yet the one with 
assimilation numbers twice as large as the other. It is 
possible that the similarity within a class is due to the 
association of a definite amount of assimilating plasma 
(plastid substance) with a unit amount of ddorophyll. The 
chlorophyll would then be an indication of the amount of 
plasma, or enzymes, active in asaimilation, and this would 
be the relation expressed by the assimilation numbers. 
The difference between the two classes might he due to a 
fundamental difference in the type or extent of reactive 
surface developed in the individual plastid. 

§ 16. External Conditions and Assimilation 

The chlorophyll acts as an absorber and transformer of 
light energy:; whether it takes any part in the ensuing 
chemical Ganges we do not know. It is clear, in any case, 
that it is not the chlorophyll alone that is effective ; the 
protoplasm or its products must also be active. We have 
seen how these tw6 agents come into play, though we do not 
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know sny details. As the assimilation process goes on its 
rate is affected, at one stage or another, by such factors 
inside the plant as the rate of diffusion of raw materials, 
and of finished products, and the flow of water, and by such 
external factors as the supply of carbon dioxide, and of 
light, and by the temperature. 

Our knowledge of the principles underlying the regula- 
tion of assimilation — ^and many other functions — by 

external conditions is due to F. F. Blackman, who has 
published, along with his collaborators, a scries of papers 
on this and allied subjects. The principles involved are 
discussed in Blackman's paper on “ Optima and Limiting 
Factors " (1905). Extensive data and discussiom are given 
by Blackman and Matthaei (1905), Blackman and Smith 
(1911), and Matthaei (1904). 

There are according to Blackman five obvious control- 
ling factors in the case of a given chloroplast engaged in 
photosynthesis : 

(1) the amount of carbon dioxide available ; 

(2) the amount of water available ; 

(3) the intensity of the available radiant energy ; 

(4) the amount of chlorophyll present ; 

(5) the temperature in the chloroplast." 

Of these, two may be called " internal " — the amount of 
chlorophyll, with which we have already dealt, and the water 
available ; for the water in the chloroplast is regulated by the 
water relations in the internal leaf celb. To these factors 
we must add, in view of the recent work of Briggs (1923), 
the supply of nutrient salts. 

Wator SnpiAr. — The question of the influence of water 
supply is a difficult one. Probably the actual assimilating 
mechanism in the chloroplast is always abundantly supplied 
with water ; but we do not know this, and its relationa must 
be complex. The chlorophyll exists in the chlon^dast» 
a body of colloidal nature, supplied with its water from riie 
cell sap either directly or through the protoplasm. The 
condition of the plastid colloids must be altered by the 
changes in the amount of water and of dissolved s ubitanoss 
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present in it. Now, as the water in the cell sap decreases-- 
through a failure of supply completely to cover evaporation 
— ^it becomes a more concentrated solution, and will tend to 
remove water from the plasdds, perhaps to an appreciable 
extent ; we do not know. FurtW, during aasiinilation, the 
concentration of sugars in the plastid may change, and this 
must mean a normally recurring alteration of the water 
relations. The exact effect on the rate of assimilation is 
obscure ; but it is known that increase in the products 
of assimilation tends to inhibit further assimilation, and it 
is possible that the water balance of the plastid is affected. 
Thoday (1910) has shown that as the sunflower leaf 
loses turgor the rate of assimilation falls, dll it reaches 
zero in the wilted leaf. Referring to work of previous 
invesdgators, he concludes that this may be a frequent 
occurrence in hot weather with some plants, e.g. the beet. 
The effect may be due to stomatal closure, but it may be 
related to diminution of water content in the astimiladng 
cells. 

Temperature. — The other four fetors we may call ** exter- 
nal.” We may first take the relation to temperature. The 
temperature of the chloroplast must be taken as the tem- 
perature of the leaf ; this may be accurately determined by 
thermo-electric methods.^ In dull weather it is pracdcally 
the air temperature ; the amount of heat liberated in respira- 
don is small and cannot appreciably raise the temperature 
of a thin freely radiating and transpiring organ like ^e leaf ; 
the heat lost in evsporadon must be quickly made good 
by absorption from the air. In sunlight, on the other Imd, 
the leaf temperature may be considerably higher than that 
of the air. 

It is a fact of common knowledge that, within a cer- 
tain range, metabolic processes are more active at higher 
than at lower temperatures. The fovourable range of tem- 
perature was iooked upon ss specific for given organisms 
and for given functions, such as assimilation, although 
liable to modification ; a certain point in it was called the 
optimum temperaturif it being supposed that there the 
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fiincdon in question took place most vigorously. The 
relation of temperature to assimilation, growth, respiration, 
etc., was commonly expressed by a graph having a cha- 
racteristic form, with a branch rising to the optimum and 
another descending from it, and tending to zero at the 
maximum temperature — at which the process ceased. 
Now Matthaei showed that the assimilation rate of the 
cherry laurel, expressed in mgs. COt per 50 sq. cm. leaf 
surface per hour was Z'o at 0*4° C., 3*6 at 9*2° C., 7 at 
15° C., 10*1 at 23*7® C. The coefficient of increase for a 
rise of 10® C. is 2*1, For Elodea the coefficient for lo** C., 
calculated from the observed values at 7° and i3‘' C., is 2*05. 
The primary relation between temperature and assimilation 
is that assimilation increases with rise of temperature, the 
coefficient for 10° C. being just over 2. This is the relation 
which Van ’t Hoff had shown to hold between rise of tempera- 
ture and an ordinary chemical reaction. The temperature 
coefficients are generally much lower for purely physical or 
photochemical reactions (about 1*1). . That the coefficient 
for photosynthesis is so high, again points to the importance 
of the protoplasmic factor, which must be concerned with 
chemical reactions. Willstatter found for elm and elder 
coefficients of about 1*5. He considers that this lower 
figure indicates limiting effects by physical processes, such 
as the rate of diffusion of carbon dioxide. 

At any temperature from 25^ C. downwards, the rate of 
assimilation remains constant for prolonged periods ; suc- 
cessive hourly determinations during six or seven hours give 
the same value. But from 30*" C. upwards this is not the 
case. At 30® C. it was found that the rate fell from 1 57 mg. 
carbon dioxide per 50 sq. cm. leaf surface for the second 
hour to 12*0 mg. for the fifth hour ; at 37® C. the corre- 
sponding figures were 237 mg. and 10*9 mg. ; at 40® C. they 
were 147 mg. and 4*8 mg. It will be seen that at 40® C. the 
fall is more rapid than at 37® C., and at 37® C. more rapid than 
at 30® C. It is clear that the determination for the second 
hour-— the earliest that could be made in practice — does 
not give us the values for these temperatures.i These 
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initial values can, however, be obtained by extrapolation. 
The values so fotmd agree with the values obtained by 
calculation from the coefficient for 10** C. 

Blackidan's interpretation of this result is that the 
primary relation between temperature and assimilation is 
that between temperature and a chemical reaction ; that, if 
we could measure the rate at the moment the high tempera- 
ture takes effect, we should find it to have the value indicated 
even at the critical temperature — probably between 50® C* 
and 60® C. — where almost instantaneous death ensues. 
Above 30® C. temperature has a second effect ; in some way 
it has a progressively deleterious action on the protoplasm. 
We do not know precisely the nature of this deleterious 
action, and Blackman has called it simply the time factor , 
a term which indicates its increasing cflfect with tune, but 
does not tie us to any thcorj" as to its nature. 

It is clear that the old idea of an “ optimum tempera- 
ture is purely fictitious ; for the temperature at which 
assimilation appears to have a maximum value will depend 
on the interval which elapses between die raising of the 
temperature and the making of the determination ; the 
shorter the interval the higher will lie the apparent optimum. 
This conclusion, as well as the whole mode of analysis of 
the action of temperature, is fundamental not only for 
photosynthesis, but for metabolic processes in general. 

Light and Carbon Dioxide. — The relations between 
photosynthetic activity and light and carbon dioxide supply 
are simpler ; here we are dealing with the necessary energy 
and the necessary raw material. We might expect that if 
we doubled the available energy or the available material, 
theh the rate of assimilation too would be doubled, and this 
is what Blackman and Smith (191 1) found. The graph con- 
necting assimilation with either of these factors is an inclined 
straight line ; the relation is arithmetical. This mily holds 
within certain limits, for, with very high light intensities or 
very high carbon dioxide concentrations, a time ^or 
is again introduced, and the rate falls off. For Elodea die 
time factors set in only when the li^t intensity exceeds nine 
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times that of direct sunlight, or when the carbon dioxide 
concentration is over three volumes per cent. For land 
plants, constant rates of assimilation have been obtained 
with as much as lo per cent, carbon dioxide, ft is known 
that very high light intensities have an injurious effect on 
the protoplasm and on the chlorophyll, while carbon 
dioxide acts as a narcotic. But in natural conditions, neither 
light nor carbon dioxide content can ever retard assimilation. 

' limiting Factm. — The second fundamental advance 
made by Blackman is his analysis of the way in which these 
three factors interact. He states as an axiom : When a pro- 
cess is conditioned as to its rapidity by a number of separate 
factors, the rate of the process is limited by the pace of the 
* slowest ’ factor.** This is often referred to as the theory 
of limiting factors. The effect of this in practice may be 
illustrated by considering the case of a plant assimilating 
in ordinary air under increasing illumination. As the light 
gets stronger the rate of assimilation rises until a certain 
point is reached, at which no further rise takes place however 
much stronger we make the light. Now this does not mean 
that we have reached a point at which increase of light, as 
such, has no further effect ; it means that at tliis point the 
carbon dioxide supply is being completely used up. Carbon 
dioxide supply is now a limiting factor and increase of 
light is without effect, because the materials of assimilation 
are lacking. If we artificially supplemented the carbon 
dioxide supply, we should find that increase of light would 
again give higher .values. 

In this account we have neglected temperature, but in 
practice it must of course be included. Suppose our object 
of study is a in the open air, and we are followinit its 
rate of asshnilgtion in the early morning. We might well 
find that increase of light and increase of carbon dioxide 
both failed to give higher rates of assimilation, in whidi 
case the temperature would b^ acting as the limiting factor. 
The rate at which a plant assimilates (assuming tLtt it is 
well supplied with water and has its stomau open) is alwi^ 
limited either by temperature, by carbon dioxi^ supply, 
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or by illumination. Whichever of these three is least 
favourable will determine the rate of assimilation. No 
matter boW bright the 4ght may 1^, or how warm the day, 
the plant cannot assimilate “"more rapidly than is possible 
with the supply of carbon dioxide available. We may further 
note that that factor is limiting, an increase in which leads 
to an increase in assimilation rate (Fig. 13). 
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Fio. 13.— 'Light, temperature and unmiletidn ; each graph lepre* 
*^tB the course of stsimilatioii (mgs, CO. per goeq. cm. per hour) 
^ith rising temperature for s given light inmsity (L s x, a, 4, 13) : in 
^ach, sssimilation rate rises ml light becomes limiting, end thm tiie 
graph takes a horisontal course ; the exact point of inflectijon for L 4 
as coajectunl, and this part of the Kraph is dotted ; light ■■ 13 is not 
limiting for the highest temperature (:ts^C.)for which a ^ue is given. 
(After Matthaei, modified.) v 

These conceptions of Blackman’s have the breadth «nd 
simplicity characteristic of so many imporeint generalisa^ 
dons. They have been the subject of some critictsm whi^ 
has not shaken their position. Recently two fdeces of woik 

L 
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have appeared which, if they receive confirmation, may 
necessitate some modification of the limiting factor hypo- 
thesis. In the first place, both Lundegardh (1921 , 1922) and 
Harder (1921) claim to have shown that assimilation rate is 
not directly proportional to light intensity ; the graph 
representing these relations is not a straight line but a 
curve. Blackman^s figures, which are supported by results 
of Willstatter, are definitely at variance with this. It seems 
as if the experimental methods of Lundegardh and Harder 
may be at fault. The fundamental temperature relation 
does not seem to have been established. Lundegardh used 
a closed air space, and Harder, working with submerged 
plants, used a solution of sodium bicarbonate ; in both 
cases the carbon dioxide concentration must fall off during 
the experiment, though it need not reach a limiting value, 
and in the latter there must be other changes, e.g, in hydrogen 
ion concentration. Lundegardh ’s published figures indicate 
very large experimental errors. It may be noted, however, 
that for “ aurea ” plants Willstatter found the graph for light 
to be a curve, and that Warburg (1919) found the light- 
assimilation graph to be a cueve for certain algae. The other 
result obtained by Lundegardh and Harder is that two 
factors may influence the rate of assimilation at the same time. 
Lundegardh found, for instance, that a carbon dioxide 
concentration which was limiting for a light intensity 
of one-fortieth sunlight, yet gave a higher assimilation 
rate with light of one-twentieth, and a still higher rate 
with light of one-fourth sunlight. The much more exact 
results of Matthaei and of Blackman and Smith do not 
agree with this, thougk perhaps the number of experiments 
bearing on this point is too small and the results not 
sufficiently uniform to give definite refutation. Smith 
(1919) writes : “ It is conceivable — and indeed probable — 
that when, so to speak, two factors are close to the limiting 
value a change in the one not limiting may have some 
appreciable effect on assimilation. This will show itself 
about the inflexion of the curve when the limiting factor 
is changing. For example, when carbon dioxide is limiting, 
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increase of temperature may cause a small increase of 
assimilation by increasing the rate of diffusion of the carbon 
dioxide.” This is, of course, a very different position from 
that taken up by Lundegardh, who holds that, for each 
higher light intensity the graph connecting assimilation 
rate with carbon dioxide supply rises at a steeper angle. 
Lundegardh’s results may, of course, be due to some 
secondary effect, such as the degree of stomatal opening. 
It must, however, be emphasised that Blackman has 
established a method of experiment and of analysis to 
which all work on photosynthesis must conform if it is to 
be exact. 

Nutrient Salts. — Briggs (1923) has shown that, if plants 
are grown in culture solutions lacking either potassium, 
magnesium, phosphorus, or iron, the rate of assimilation 
does not reach the value shown by plants grown in a complete 
culture solution, which again does not reach that shown by 
plants grown in soil. The lower rate is exhibited when 
calculated either for imit leaf area or for unit leaf weight, 
and is not therefore an effect of lessened development of 
leaf surface, which was indeed not markedly different in 
the different plants. Briggs supposes that the diminution 
is due to a failure to develop the full reactive surface in the 
chloroplast. Lack of nutrient salts, therefore, directly 
affects plant growth through its action on photosynthesis. 
An indirect effect will also be produced, since the diminbhed 
assimilation ultimately means a diminished assimilating leaf 
surface. 


§ 17. Assimilation in Natural Environment 

We may now consider the actual effects of changes in 
these conditions on the rate of assimilation in nature. The 
action of light and of heat are closely linked b^use they 
tend to vary together. Thdr relations have been studied 
by Blackman and Matthaei (1905), and by Thoday (1910). 
Blackman’s experiments were carried out on leaves of the 
cherry laurel, and of the artichoke, a plant with leaves very 
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similar to those of the closely related sunflower. The leaves 
were allowed to assimilate in an atmosphere containing 
2 to 3 per cent, carbon dioxide, an amount which never 
limited assimilation, and thdr assimilation under the 
natural changes of illumination and temperature was 
determined. From former work the maximum assimilation 
at different temperatures was known — ^that is the assimilation 
with excess of light and carbon dioxide, and with temperature 
limiting. Thus for the cherry laurel the maximum assimi- 
lation at 20° and 25^ C. is 0*0085 and 0*0115 8™* carbon 
dioxide per 50 sq. cm. leaf surface per hour. 

By comparing the rate of assimilation actually observed 
in natural conditions with these figures it could be deter- 
mined whether, in any given case, the light or the tempera- 
ture was limiting the rate of assimilation ; for if the observed 
figures fall below the maximum value for a given tempera- 
ture, obviously the light is limiting, while if they are approxi- 
mately the same, then the temperature is limiting. Some 
of Blackman’s results are given in Table XXIX. 

TABLE XXIX 


Assimilation by Cherry Laurfl in Natural Illumination 


Time. 

Illumination. 

Leaf 

temp. 

*C. 

Assimilation 
grm. C 0 | per 
50 sq. cm. 
leaf surface 
per hour. 

Assimila- 
tion per 
cent, of 
maslEDum 
for tom* 
perature. 

9.30-10.30 a.m. 

Dull, occasional sun 

235 

0*0092 

86 

10.30-11,30 

91 

Dull and faint sun 

23*2 

0*0095 

9* 

X 1. 30-12.30 p.m. 

Sun and then dull 

23*8 

0*0102 

97 

12.30-1.30 


Dull 

21*4 

0*0071 

25 

1.30-2.30 

99 

Bright sun 

26*9 

o'oioS 

85 

2.30-3.30 

99 

Bright sun and oc- 






casional clouds 

26-3 

0*0093 

76 

3.30-4.30 

99 

Sun with dull period 

21‘8 

0*006 X 

64 

4.30-S.30 

*1 

Sun and thin cloud 

21*5 

OOOS 4 

57 

s. 30-6 .30 


Sun and thin doud 

20*2 

0*0041 

48 


The second and third readings approach the maximum, 
and in these temperature may be limiting. The light was 
not full sun, but in the middle of the day it is at ita strongest 
and, even when clouded occasionally, apparently allpws of 
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maximum assimilation at a temperature of 23^ C. At 
2 p.m. the bright sun again permits a high rate of assimi- 
lation, but the temperature is also high, and the possible 
maximum is not reached. Towards the evening, even 
although a good deal of sun is available, the natural decline 
in light intensity never allows the possible maximum to be 
reached, and light is always limiting. In this experiment 
the leaf faced south throughout the day, and the change in 
the incidence of the sun*8 rays materially affected the rate 
of assimilation. In a companion experiment, under very 
similar weather conditions, the leaf was continuously moved 
so as to lie at right angles to the sun’s rays, and here it was 
found that the maximum was reached, except under very 
heavy clouds, and that the temperature, ranging from 20° to 
25® C., was limiting from 9 a.m. to mid-day. This shows 
how the position of the leaf affects the play of the external 
factors. It was also shown that in the sun at noon at the 
summer soltice the maximum assimilation at a temperature 
at 29*5® C. is obtained with 0*36 of the available light for 
the cherry laurel, and with 0*69 for Helianthus, the 
assimilation of the latter being about twice as vigorous. 

These experiments were under natural conditions, 
except as regards carbon dioxide supply, which was super- 
normal. Thoday’s work (1910) supplements them in this 
respect. His values are calculated from the increase in dry 
weight of the leaves of the sunflower during assimilation 
under completely natural conditions, with the exception 
that he used cut leaves ; this enabled him to control the 
water supply and maintain the leaves in a condition of 
turgor, by supplying water under pressure. The sunflower 
wilts very readily when the leaves are attached to the plant. 

Thoday reached the important conclusion that in bright 
sun the maximum assimilation by sunflower leaves is 17 
mg. increase in dry weight per 100 sq, cm. per hour; 
this is exactly the value obtained by Sachs, so that it may 
be taken as accurate. It is equivalent to an assimila- 
tion of 27*5 mg. of carbon dioxide. He points out that, 
for thp artichoke, Blackman found tha nuudmum rate of 
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assimilation at 22*3'’ C. (with light and carbon dioxide in 
excess) to be 26*2 mg. carbon dioxide ; taking this 
figure as applying also to the sunflower, he draws the con- 
clusion that in bright sun the assimilation of the sunflower 
leaf is limited by temperature up to 23® C., and that below 
this the normal supply of carbon dioxide is more than 
sufficient to cover the possible assimilation. Willstiitter, 
however, has obtained a value of 80 mg. for the sun- 
flower with temperature at 25® C. limiting, and this would 
indicate that temperature is limiting only below n® C. If 
Willstatter’s result is correct, and it is probably too high, 
we have the very important fact that the carbon dioxide 
supply, small though it is, is yet sufficient to maintain 
assimilation at the highest possible value for all temperatures 
below 11° C. (or 52® F.) as long as the light is sufficiently 
strong ; while, if Blackman’s figure is taken, the carbon 
dioxide of the atmosphere can maintain maximal assimila- 
tion up to 23® C. (or 73® F.). It will be noted that the 
sunflower is one of the plants with high assimilating capacity. 
The more numerous plants of the first group in Table 
XXVII will be even better situated as regards sufficiency 
for their needs of the carbon dioxide supply, especially in 
temperate climates. 

Looking over these results, we have a vivid view of the 
way in which the different controlling factors cross each 
other as the day waxes and wanes and the weather changes. 
In the cool hours of the morning the supply of carbon 
dioxide is ample, but temperature or dull light is limiting. 
The sun mounts the heavens, and temperature rises with 
light intensity ; assimilation also rises, limited from moment 
to moment by one or the other of these two factors. The 
sun passes behind a cloud, and the heated leaf no longer 
receives sufficient light to maintain its full efficiency ; it 
shines for a period, and the carbon dioxide supply is no 
longer sufficient to supply the leaf’s capacity in brilliant 
light and high temperature. Evaporation increases, the 
leaves flag, and the stomata close, carbon dioxide supply is 
cut off, and, it may be, assimilation ceases for that^ day. 
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One particular factor ia always limiting, but that factor may 
change a dozen times with the varying conditions of an 
English summer day. 

Shade Plants.— These experiments all deal with plants 
which receive at least intermittent sunlight. It would be a 
matter of great interest to know how plants living in constant 
shade behave. A good deal of attention has been devoted 
to this question, but, unfortunately, even in the most recent 
work, that of Lundegardh (1921, 1922), the experimental 
methods are not completely adequate ; in particular, the 
importance of establisliing the fundament^ relation to 
temperature has not been realised. Lundegardh finds that 
at normal carbon dioxide content the supply of the gas 
limits assimilation in a shade plant, Oxalis, when the 
illumination reaches a value equal to one-tenth sunlight, 
while for a sun plant, Nasturtium, the rate increases up to 
one-quarter sunlight. He attributes the difference to lesser 
efficiency in the diffusion of carbon dioxide into the chloro- 
plasts of the shade plants. The chloroplasts of Nastur- 
tium, for example, are more numerous and smaller and the 
cells are much larger than those of Oxalis. There is a 
much greater area of cell surface ^ (through which carbon 
dioxide diffuses) per unit volume or unit area of chloroplast 
in the Nasturtium leaf, and the area of chloroplast surface 
is much greater in relation to the chloroplast volume. 
Further, the Nasturtium leaf has more numerous stomata, 
and though these are smaller, the diffusive capacity of the 
Nasturtium leaf must be at least 2^ times that of the 
Oxalis leaf. With equal supply of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere, the supply to the assimilating surface will 
be superior in Nasturtium, which will therefore he able to 
make use of a higher intensity of light. 

Lundegardh and Boysen-Jensen (1918) bothi^find that 
in thin-leaved shade plants, e.g. Oxalis and Lychnis dioka, 
the respiration is much less than in thicker-leaved sun plants, 
e.g, Atriplex and Sinapis. The light intensity at which as- 
similation, with normal carbon dioxide supply, just balances 
respiration is dways much lower in the shade plant. 
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Lundegardh found that in the shade plants he examined 
it lay between 1/120 and 1/140 sunlight, and in the sun 
plants between 1/40 and 1/60. Boysen-Jensen found this 
light intensity for shade plants about 1/5 that for sun plants. 
The shade plant is therefore ablfe to accumulate a carbo- 
hydrate surplus at a lower light intensity than the sun plant. 

One interesting fact is brought out — ^that the carbon 
dioxide content of the atmosphere near the ground in a 
forest is about 25 per cent, higher than that over open ground, 
and that this is due to a much greater evolution of carbon 
dioxide from the soil. Whether this is of great importance 
to the plants of the forest floor where conditions of tempera- 
ture or light are usually limiting is much less certain than 
Lundegardh seems to think ; it would be interesting matter 
for exact investigation. Lundegardh also attempts an 
evaluation of the actual amount of assimilation by Oxalis 
throughout the day, and finds that it barely covers the 
loss by respiration for the twenty-four hours, and indeed may 
fall below it. It rises above the respiration loss consider- 
ably, only when the leaf is illuminated by sun spots pene- 
trating the forest canopy, and this calls attention to the 
importance for shade plants of this variable and uncertain 
type of illumination. Lundegardh concludes that plants 
like Oxalis can build up a surplus of carbohydrate only 
when light travels freely through the leafless trees in spring 
and autumn, and that in summer they just cover wastage 
without increasing dry weight. This investigation empha- 
sises the interest of the conditions of existence in the forest. 
The question is one which might well be investigated in 
the tropics, where the shade vegetation is much more 
luxuriant than in our latitudes, a fact that points to an 
important influence of temperature, as well as of light, in the 
assimilatieti of shade plants. Differences similar to those 
between the leaves of sun and shade species also occur 
between leaves of a single species. 

Son and Shade Leave8.^The structure of the assimi- 
lating tissue of the leaf— the number of layeta of pahaade, 
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the depth of its cells, the relative proportions of palisade 
and spongy parenchyma — ia characteristic for a given 
species. It is, however, subject to modification in different 
environments. This is well seen by comparing leaves 
growing in shaded positions with those exposed to direct 
insolation. In many plants there is a sharp distinction 
between “ sun and " shade ** leaves. A familiar example 
is the common liarebell. In 


shaded positions, in crevices of 
walls or in deep grass, we may 
see it bearing large rounded 
thin leaves ; in sunny stations, 
where it sends up flowering 
shoots, the leaves on these are 
narrow, elongated and thick. 
Less obvious, but just as dis- 
tinctive, differences are to be 
found in the leaves of many 
trees. The sun leaves gf the 
maple possess two layers of 
palisade, and the upper layer of 
palisade is nearly twice as deep 
as the single palisade layer of 
the shade leaf ; the ratio of the 
thickness of palisade to the 
thickness of spongy paren- 
chyma, is, in the sun leaf, 
3*9 : 1 ; in the shade leaf, i*i : i. 
The total volume of the inter- 
cellular spaces is greater in 
the shade leaves by about 50 


1 


Z 


Fig. 14. — Sun and shade leaves 
of beech: x, aun, a, ahade 
leaf. The aun leaf haa two 
layera of palisade tisaue at the 
upper aurface, and one layer 
at die lower aurface. x 240. 
(After Nordhauaen.) 




per cent. The beech (Fig. 14) shows similar differences. 
Willstfitter and Stoll (1913) found that the shade leaves of 
the beech contain more, those of the elder less, chlorophyll 


than the respective sun leaves. In both trees the ratio of 
green pigments to yellow pigments is greater, in the beech 
much greater, in the shade leaf than in the sun leaf. Tlie 
figures relate the djorophyll to weight of fresh leaf substance. 
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not to area. The average area of the leaf is small in the 
sun, and again small in extreme shade, with a maximum at 
an intermediate light intensity. Stomata are much more 
numerous in the sun leaf : the sun leaf of the beech has 
413 stomata per sq. mm., the shade leaf only 113 (cp. 
Nordhausen, 1903, Schramm, 1912). These sun and 
shade leaves of a single plant are contrasted in the same 
way as the sun and shade plants we have just considered. 
They offer a better basis for comparison. Their environ- 
ments differ in temperature, humidity and illumination. 
We know something of their assimilation, but much exact 
work, especially on transpiration, will be necessary before 
their relations to their respective environments can be 
properly understood. 

In such a case as that of Campanula we can trace a rela- 
tion between the plant’s requirements and the leaf types ; 
the broad, rounded leaf of the shade station offers a large 
surface for the absorption of the low light intensities 
available ; the narrow upright loaf of the exposed station 
might serve as an example of a panphotometric leaf. We 
may also relate the structure of sun and shade leaves of 
trees like the beech, maple, or elder to the type of illumi- 
nation they receive in nature. The thin palisade of the 
shade leaf may be supposed to absorb efficiently light of 
low intensity, and the available leaf substance is spread 
over a greater area giving a greater absorbing surface. The 
sun leaf, on the other hand, with deep palisade, may be 
regarded as absorbing more efficiently light of higher 
intensity ; the increased energy supply thus available is 
paralleled by an increased supply of carbon dioxide through 
the greater number of stomata. As in the thin leaves of 
shade plants, the respiration of the shade leaf of a tree 
must be small per unit area, and a low light intensity will 
permit assimilation to balance respiration : Harder (1923) 
found this critical illumination for the shade leaves of the 
ivy to be one-half that for the sun leaves, and Boyswi- 
Jensen obtained a similar result for the elder. A good 
deal of experimental work has been done oti the relative 
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efficiency of sun and shade leaves, not always with very 
satisfactory methods. The results, however, agree well 
with the interpretation given above. Thus Mdller (1904) 
found, for the walnut and elder, that, in the shade, sun 
leaves and shade leaves assimilated at equal rates for equal 
areas, while in the sun the sun leaf was superior. For 
equal weights the shade leaf was slightly superior in 
the sun, markedly in the shade. For the lily-of-the-valley ‘ 
Hesselman (1904) found the shade leaf superior in sun and 
shade. For the pine and the spruce Stalfelt (1922) found 
the shade leaves superior for equal weights. For the 
elder Boysen-Jensen found the sun leaf more efficient; for 
equal areas, in the sun. We may refer to Blackman and 
, Matthaei’s demonstration that equal areas of very different 
types of leaves assimilate at equal rates when light is 
limiting. This agrees with Miiller*s result. 

The difference between the sun and the shade leaf is 
due to the direct effect of different factors only to a limited 
extent. Nordhausen (1903, 1912) and Schramm (1912) have 
shown that the particular type of leaf is already determined 
in the bud, so that it may be regarded as showing after 
effects of the conditions of a former vegetative period. 
Trees from an exposed position, transplanted to a shady one, 
may show the sun type of leaf for several years, and vice versa. 
They have further traced in detail an important parallel 
between the leaves formed early in the development of the 
individual and the shade leaves on the one hand, and between 
the leaves of more mature growth and the sun leaves on the 
other. 

It is an almost universal phenomenon that the leaves 
of a plant pass through a definite series of changes in form 
and structure as the plant grows. We may speak of the 
earlier and later leaves as youth and iMt forms. Such 
differences also exist, though less markedly, between the 
basal and apical leaves of a single shoot. Our example of 
the harebell shows this difference well. The round leaves 
are youth forms. In ahady places they may be retained 
throughout the plant’s life, though such a plant does not 
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flower. In open stations they are soon lost and the narrow 
adult type is produced. In the trees the sun leaf is a typical 
adult and the shade leaf a typical youth form. The 
correspondence may be seen from some of Nordhausen’s 
measurements given in Tables XXX and XXXI. 


TABLE XXX 

• Structural Characters of Sun and Shade Leaves of the Beech 


Origin of leaf. 

Thickness of kaf. 

Nuoiber of layer*} 
of palisade. 

Depth of upper 

1 layer of paliiado. 

Adult 

210 fi. 

10$ „ 

2 

1-2 

60 u 

28,, 

Young ;; 

H 7 M 

90 M 

X-2 

I 

1 

39 ri 

24 M 


’FABLE XXXI 

Comparison of Apical and Basal Leaves of Beech Shoots 


lUumiuatioD. 


Shade 


Position of 
Itiaf. 

1 bickness of 
leaf. 

Number of layers 
of pabsadc. 

Depth of upper 
layer of palisade . 

Apical 

180 fX 

2 

60 /X 

1 Basal 

140 .. 

1-2 

48 » 

1 Apical 

! 132 » 

2 

36 

Basal 

1 92 „ 

I 

36 „ 


In Table XXX we have exhibited the characteristic differ- 
ence between extreme sun and shade leaves in the grown 
tree. In the seedling there is much less difference between 
the two ; tlife characters of the shade leaf are even more 
pronounced, while the sun leaf comes very near the shade 
leaf of the adult tree. As Table XXXI shows, on a single 
shoot of the adult tree the basal leaves are always relatively 
of the shade leaf type, though it is only in well-shaded 
basal leaves that the character of the seedling shade leaf is 
approached. 

These results show that the production of the sun or 
shade type of leaf under appropriate conditions is less a 
direct structural modification than the resumption >or 
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exaggeration of a certain developmental stage. This is well 
shown in the harebell. In open stations it produces a few 
rounded leaves and then forms only the linesu: adult type, 
these alone appearing on the flowering shoot. By keeping 
the plant shaded, or by placing an adult plant in the shade, 
the continued or renewed production of the youth form is 
forced on the plant. In this case the plant remains 
immature, for it does not flower. 

The plasticity of such trees as the beech and maple is 
much more limited. As might be expected, it is not 
possible to modify the leaves of the seedling so much as 
those of the adult. Moreover, in the adult, it is easier to 
force the basal leaves of a shoot to assume shade, or youth, 
characters, and the apical leaves to assume sun characters, 
'than to reverse these processes. A particular leaf, by 
virtue of the age of the plant bearing it, or of its position on 
the shoot, inclines to one or the other type ; it is always 
easier to exaggerate that type than to reverse it. 

The conditions in which the youitg plant finds itself 
are likely to be more or less shaded and moist. Even the 
harebell sprouting in an open place will be shaded by 
surrounding grasses, and so also with tree seedlings. Normal 
development brings the plant gradually to stronger light and 
drier air. "" So we have a relation between the environment of 
the youth form and of the adult shade form, as we have 
between their structure. ^ 

The influence of intense illumination has be&i studied 
by Bonnier (1895). A comparison ol plants at high alti- 
tudes with those of the same species in the plains, showed 
that the former tend to produce smaller, hairier leaves of an 
extreme sun type with thick cuticle and numerous stomata. 
The very high degree of insolation, and particularly the 
excessive proportion of ultra-violet light, must pla^ an 
important part in causing these changes, but many other 
factors are also at work. 

Alpina naiiti.-^He]irici (ipai) has recently investigated 
the assimiladon of alpine plants. The lower temperature 
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limit of assimilation is extraordinarily low — down to 
- i6° C. air temperature ; but at low temperatures and light 
intensities, though assimilation takes place, no starch is 
formed. If a plant is placed in a high temperature and the 
assimilation in different light intensities is determined, it 
is found that the rate of assimilation increases to a point 
at which starch makes its appearance ; thereafter a decrease 
occurs, followed at still higher light intensities by a second 
increase. The same thing takes place at high light intensities 
when temperature is the limiting factor and is gradually 
increased. A comparison of sun and shade plants of the 
same species showed that for the latter a time factor set in 
with the temperature as low as 15° C., and for the former 
at 31° C. For light a time factor set in at the very low 
intensity of one-twentieth sunlight for shade plants. We 
may note here that Matthaei (1904) found that assimilation 
by the cherry laurel decreased markedly in April. As 
Lewis and Tuttle (1920) have shown for a number of 
evergreens that sugar content of the leaves falls, and starch 
is formed in spring, it seems that Matthaei *s result is 
analogous to that of Henrici for alpine plants. 

Tropical Plants. — Mention may here be made of the 
work of McLean (1920) on the assimilation of the coconut 
palm in the Philippines. The rate rises rapidly With rising 
light and temperature in the morning, reaching a maximum 
about 9 a.m. It falls off somewhat till about 2 p.m., rises 
to a second and lower maximum about 5 p.m., and falb 
rapidly to zero between 6 and 7 p.m. The rapid morning 
and evening changes correspond to the short twilight of the 
tropics. The cause of the mid-day fall was not elucidated. 
McLean suggests that it is due to too intense insolation ; 
it seems more likely that it is connected with transpiration 
and a possible closure of the stomata, the condition of which 
should be examined. Giltay (1898) found that the pro- 
duction of dry matter by plants in the tropics was not 
greater than under favourable conditions in Europe. This 
is explained by Blackman’s results ; but as the conditions, 
especially of temperature, may be favourable for much 
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longer periods in the tropics, the total growth is much 
greater, more rapid and luxuriant. 

Such results must be looked on as preliminary ; we are 
in a position to appreciate how varied are the factors involved 
in governing assimilation ; we scarcely yet know how 
variation in leaf structure enters into the matter. Sdll less 
do we understand the eifect of possible changes in the minute 
structure of the chloroplast. The investigation of the 
relation of different plant types to efficiency in assimilation 
is practically a virgin field. 

§ 18. Extent of Transpiration 

We come back now to some considerations regarding 
transpiration, which also have an important bearing on 
photosynthesis. We have already referred to the extent 
to which transpiration takes place in ordinary plants, and 
have seen that the amounts of water passing through the 
plant are very large. Ganong has reckoned that the 
transpiration of ordinary greenhouse plants ranges through 
the day from 15 to 250 grm. per hour per square metre of 
leaf surface, WWi an average of about 50 ; at night the 
average falfe to about 10. We may get a more vivid idea 
of what this means by taking Hales’ values — the first 
obtained — ^for the transpiration of the sunflower. He found 
that a large plant with a leaf area of 5616 sq. in. or 
39 sq. ft., gave off on an average 20 ounces of water in 
the 12 hours of a hot day, that is to say, about i pint ; 
while a cabbage with one-half the leaf surface (2736 sq. 
in.) gave off as much as i J pints. Von Hdhnel reckoned 
that a large birch, bearing about a quarter of a million leaves, 
might give off over 400 kilos, of water on a sunny day, or 
about 90 gallons. Such figures serve to emphasise the very 
considerable water turnover of the leaf in a short time, 
and the extent to which the root must draw on the soil. 
Now it is not uncommon in hot sunny weather to see such 
plants as the sunflower or the potato drooping in our gardens 
and fields, or the red campion and foxglove in natural 
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stations. And this means simply that the root, under 
circumstances of extreme demand, temporarily fails in a 
sufficient supply. In such cases the plant as a rule makes 
good the deficit through the night, when transpiration is 
reduced ; no permanent damage results. But even so, 
the stomatal closure which follows wilting means a decrease 
in the assimilating power of the plant. Prolonged periods 
of drought have more serious effects ; with us they are not 
common, yet in some years the pastures are “ burnt up ” — 
the herbage drying and withering. Under such conditions 
the mere closure of the stomata on wilting has been insuffi- 
cient to prevent a ruinous loss of water by the plants affected. 
It is clear that in more arid conditions, conditions cul- 
minating in the desert environment, our plants would 
rapidly perish, and that the vegetation which does survive 
must have special powers of water conservation and supply. 
We have seen that as regards the root system this is so, and 
we now turn to the general question of the manner in which 
the water content of the plant is conserved in temporary 
and more prolonged periods of water shortage. 


§ 19. Water Balance, Wilting, and Watjr Storage 

We must first consider the question of the amount of 
water the leaf may lose without seriously disturbing its 
functions. When the leaves of a mesophyte flag, how much 
water, relative to their full content when turgid, have they 
lost ? Knight (1922) foimd that fully turgid leaves of such 
trees as the ash and apple wilted after they had lost under 
I per cent, of their water content. This figure is probably 
representative for mesophytes in general, and it suggests that 
these plants work with a very small tvater balance. Only 
when absorption and conduction can cover, or very nearly 
cover, the loss by transpiration is the plant safe from wilting ; 
it has little reserve to fall back on. This is confirmed by 
Thoday’s experience with the sunflower ; he found that 
on a fine summer day the leaves could be kept tUrgid only by 
forcing water into them under pressure. Livingston and 
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Brown (1912) found daily variationB in the water content 
of leaves of PhysaUs and Nicodana of i to 6 per cent. 

In plants of a more xerophydc type different relations 
are found. For Parkinsonia, a leguminous tree of the 
Arizona deserts, a daily variation in the water content of as 
much as 10 per cent, was found by E. B. Shreve (1914). 
The small hard leaves do not show wilting, and we have 
here a leaf that can suffer a loss of water, without serious 
injury, and in the normal course of events, that would 
certainly be fatal to the sunflower. Livingston found daily 
variations of as much as 20 per cent, in desert plants. 

Water Storage. — In many plants the leaves or other 
organs are provided with special water storage tissue which 
very greatly increases the water balance on which they 
work. A cross-section of the leaf of Tradescantia shows 
the epiderm on each side to consist of huge colourless 
cells between which lies a thin band of assimilating tissue. 
In some species of Ficus the epiderm cells are large, in 
others the epiderm is several layers thick. In Peperomia 
there is a water-storage tissue many cells thick of epi- 
dermal origin. In Rhizophora the storage tissue is sub- 
epiderihal. In the ice plMfMesembryantkemum crystaUinum, 
the water is stored in modified hsdrs, huge bladder-cells 
studding the leaf surface and giving the ^lant its curious 
glistening appearance. Water storage tissue in the form of 
enlarged epidermal cells is probably the most frequent ; 
it is common in the orchids, perhaps even in some of our 
native species. 

In succulents the water storage in the mesophyll of the 
leaf, or in parenchymatous tissues of the stem, is extensive, 
and these plants have a large water balance. The necessity 
for this is imperative in such plants as the cactuses, which are 
exposed to arid ‘Conditions ior months on end, and have root 
sy^ems capable of absorbing water only when the surface 
layers of the soil are moist. We have exact information for 
the cactuses of Arizona from the' work of Macdougal and 
Spalding (19x0). These planta are exposed to two dry 
seasons of thr^ or four months’ duration, in early summer 

M 
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and in autumn, when no rain falls. They transpire con- 
tinuously, though the amount seems to bear li^le relation 
to the weight or surface of the plant. An Echinocactus, a 
globular type, for instance, weighing 42 kg., was taken up 
and kept in the laboratory for 16 months without water. 
It transpired at the rate of from i to 29 grm. daily, losing in 
all 4 kg. of water before it died. Another plant, weighing 
17 kg., lost 5 kg. between November and May ; it was 
then taken up and placed in the soil, where it made up its 
loss and showed growth, Weighing 20*5 kg. in October. 
In the following May it had fallen to 13*5 kg., but was still 
quite healthy. Here we have a plant losing 30 per cent, of 
its weight, or 40 per cent, of its water content, without injury. 
MacDougal states that Carnegeia, a columnar type, may 
lose as much as 63 per cent, of its water content without 
permanent injury. The immense quantities of water stored 
in these plants may be judged from the estimate that a 
Carnegeia 6 ft. high may contain over 30 gallons of water ; 
while a full-grown branched individual, with a maximum 
diameter of 2 ft. and a height of 40 ft., may lose and gain, 
in the course of a season, a matter of 100 gallons. The loss 
of water is accompanied by very marked contraction. 

For succulents of the Sedum or Mesembryanthemum 
types the balance is probably much smaller, though for 
these exact data are wanting. Plants with epidermal 
storage tissue may lose 10 per cent, of their water before 
fiaccidity sets in. 

Where a specially differentiated water storage tissue 
exists, it can be of service only if the assimilating cells can 
remove water from it, tha^is, if they have a higher osmotic 
pressure. Observation has shown this to be the case. The 
water tissue of Peperomia collapses while the chlorophyll 
containing cells are still turgid. Haberlandt and Schimper 
observed that ip Rhizophora mucronata, one of the man- 
groves, the younger leaves remained fresh for several days 
after the older leaves had wilted. The water tissues of 
these leaves increases from one-half to two-thirds the 
thickness of the leaf as this matures. Here we have itpt only 
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a storage tissue in each leaf, but a withdrawal of water from 
the older leaves by the younger. 

Some of the suction force ^measurements of Ursprung 
and Blum (1918a, b) have an application in this connection. 
In a detailed examination of the different tissues of the leaf 
in the ivy and beech, they found that the suction force of 
the epidermal cells was less than that of the mesophyll. 
Thus in the beech, the upper epiderm had a suction force 
of 7 atmos. and the palisade of 16 atmos., while the values 
for the lower epiderm and the spongy parenchyma were 6 
and II atmos. respectively. For the ivy, values for the 
upper epiderm and the palisade were 8*3 and 15*6. This 
is regarded as showing that in these leaves, too, the epiderm 
functions as a water store, which may be drawn on by the 
mesophyll. If this is so, theh the storage function of the 
epiderm may be general. In view of the small fall in water 
content which occurs at wilting in such leaves, it cannot be 
said to provide a large working margin (cp. also Haberlandt). 

We see, then, that the possession of water storage tissue 
provides jnany plants with a considerable water balance, 
with the help of which they can withstand prolonged spells 
of drought. How assimilation is affected in such plants by 
a loss of water short iDf the danger point, we do not know. 
In the ordinary plant water storage is at a minimum, the 
available margin is small, and a jshort period of drought is 
sufficient to cause wilting or more serious consequences. 
With the onset of wilting assimilation may practically cease. 

We may here jiote the water storage capacity of the 
trunks of deciduous trees, which is useful in another con* 
nection. Craib (1918) has shown that the water content of 
the trunk of the maple increases greatly during the winter, 
a store being formed which supplies the enormous demands 
of the expanding, and rapidly transpiring young leaves in 
spring. 

§ 20. Atmospheric Conditions and I^ianspiration 

The transpiration of a leaf eseposed to the air is greatly 
influenced by external conditions. Just as tise of air 
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temperature, fall of atmospheric humidity, insolation and 
wind increase the drought which dries the washing, so they 
increase the transpiration from the leaf. The leaf is not, 
however, as simple a thing as a towel hung out to dry ; 
these factors have not only a direct effect on its transpiration, 
they may also influence it indirectly by affecting the condition 
of the leaf. The leaf reacts in various ways to changes of 
illumination ; it behaves differently when turgid and when 
flaccid. Changes in transpiration rate due to such altera- 
tions may be looked on aS indirect effects of the external 
conditions, or as a process of regulation by the leaf. The 
atmospheric conditions may have a further indirect effect 
on transpiration from their influcnce on soil moisture, and 
thus on water supply. 

Methods of Investigation^ — In investigating the effect 
of external factors on transpiration, two methods may be 
employed. Records may be made of temperature, humidity, 
wind, etc., and plotted along with the graph representing 
transpiration so that their relative effects are exhibited. It 
is, however, more convenient to use for dbmparisop a record 
of the evaporation from a standard water surf^^e. This 
sums up the influence of the various atmospheric conditions, 
and enables us to see any differences between the effects of 
these on transpiration and on evaporation. The evaporation 
record may be supplemented by suitable data for par- 
ticular factors. The water surface generally employed is 
the saturated surface of a porous porcelain filter candle. 
This is filled with water, and a glass tu^e, passed through 
the cork which closes it, dips in a bottle of water acting as a 
reservoir. The evaporation may be determined by weighing 
or, with a suitably graduated bottle, by direct reading. 
Such an instrument, devised by Livingston, who has also 
worked out methods for its standardisation, is called an 
atmometer. 

If the amount of transpiration is divided by the amount 
of evaporation, both being referred to unit area, a value is 
obtained which is called relative transpiration. In it the 
direct evaporating effect of the atmosphere is supppsed to 
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be eliminated, and there is exhibited the physiological be- 
haviour of the leaf — ^that is, the difference in reaction shown 
by the leaf from that of a physical evaporating stirface. This 
is not always true, for Knight(i9i76)has shown that different 
strengths of wind do not affect the plant and the atmometer 
in the same way, even directly ; that is, evaporation from 
different types of physical surface does not keep a constant 
relation in still and moving air. If the wind velocity is 
constant throughout an experiment, however, the relative 
transpiration graph does reflect the physiological behaviour 
of the plant as related to changes in such factors as tempera- 
ture and light. The same result is secured if, instead of 
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Fio. 1 5 . — ^Transpiration (broken Une) of Euphorbia capitoliata through 
three days, compared with evaporation (continuous line) and r^tive 
transpiration (dot-dash line) : the scale of the or^nates is difiexent in 
the three graphs. (After Livingston, modified.) 

reducing transpiration and evaporation to unit areas, we 
simply divide transpiration from any (constant) area by 
evaporation from any (constant) area. The value so obtained 
may be referred to as the T : E ratio. It is, of course, 
proportional to relative transpiration. Only occasionally 
has the condition of constant wind velocity been observed in 
determinations of relative transpiration, tmd results must 
therefore be interpreted with caution. 

Exanq^ ol Relative Tzmspiriflon.— In Fig. 15 are 
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given the graph representing transpiration of a Euphorbia 
during three days, and the graph of evaporation from an 
atmometer, as determined by Livingston (1906). It will be 
seen that there is a general resemblance between the two ; 
the changing conditions of the passing day have a similar 
effect on both. Looking closer, however, we see that there 
is a very important difference. The highest rate of tran- 
spiration occurs each day between 10 a.m. and 12 noon, and 
transpiration then decreases steadily. Evaporation, on the 
other hand, increases till between 2 and 4 p.m., where the 
maximum occurs. This means that external conditions 
are such as to increase evaporation till late in the afternoon, 
but that some hours earlier a change in the reaction of the 
plant has led to a diminuti^p of water loss. The same 
thing comes out in the graph of relative transpiration which 
is also given. If transpiration and evaporation were 
affected by external change in the same way and to the same 
extent, this graph would be a straight line. Actually, it 
shows that transpiration is increasing more rapidly than 
evaporation till the maximum is reached, and that subse- 
quently the increase in evaporating power of the air is not 
reflected in the transpiration. 

The fact demonstrated by such an experiment is that 
the conditions of the atmosphere have an important effect 
in influencing transpiration, but that, at the same time, the 
condition of the leaf modifies the transpiration. We must 
now consider in what way this modification is effected by the 
leaf. 


§ 21. Stomatal Regulation 

It was long thought that regulation depended on altera- 
tion in the aperture of the stoma, the mechanism of which 
we have already studied ; but until recently no exact 
experimental data were available, because no proper method 
of measuring stomatal aperture, frequently and accurately, 
was available. We have now two suitable methods. The 
first is based on the fact that if a piece of epiderm is removed 
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from the leaf and instantly plunged in absolute alcohol, 
the stomata retain their size and shape as in the fresh state, 
and can be accurately measured (the average of a consider- 
able number being ^en) when convenient. This method 
is due to Lloyd (1908). Darwin and Pertz (1912) devised 
an instrument, called the poronteter, which has the advantage 
that it may be modified to give continuous readings, or 
records (Laidlaw and Knight, 1916). It consists in essence 
of a small glass funnel, the wide end of which, about i cm. 
in diameter, is glued to the surface of the leaf. The other 
end is connected to a vertical tube of water. The weight 
of the water colunm draws air through the stomata, and 
the rate at which this happens can be ascertained from the 
time it takes the water column to fall a given distance. 
Since, in the porometer, air is drawn through the stoma, 
the rate of its passage is proportional to area and not to 
diameter, as with diffusion. For this reason the square 
root of the time is taken as inversely proportional to the 
aperture of the stomata. The amount of transpiration can 
be very accurately determined by weighing; if a potted 
plant is employed, the pot and earth are covered with a 
suitable waterproof case. Self-recording apparatus has 
also been employed here. The rate of absorption of water 
from a glass tube {potometer) has also been employed as a 
measure of transpiration, but, except in conditions where 
absorption just balances loss, is obviously less accurate. 

The results obtained by the use of these methods have, 
on the whole, been unfavourable to the hypothesis that 
stomatal movement is the most important mode of regulation 
of transpiration by the plant. Following the rate of tran- 
spiration of the leaves and the changes in stomatal aperture 
for Verbena ciliata through the 24 hours, Lloyd (1908) 
showed that, under normal laboratory' conditions, the 
transpiration rate, which was low at night, began to rise at 
about 2 a.m., reaching a maximum at between 10 a.m. 
and II a.m. Before noon it began to fall, and this fall 
continued, with a slight check in the afternoon, till mid- 
night. The stomata begin to open about 2 a.m., and become 
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full open at 8 a.m.; they commence to close about 12^30 p jn., 
and are completely closed at 6.30 in the evening. Fig. 16 
shows graphs for the two processes, and at first sight there 
is a striking similarity, indicating a fairly exact corre- 
spondence. When we compare them in detail, however, 
we find (1) that after the stomata are full open at 8 a.m., the 
transpiration rate increases for two hours ; (z) that the 



Fio. 16. — ^Tranapiration and stomatal movement; the continuous 
line represents transpiration of a shoot of Verbena ciUatat the broken 
line represents extent of opening of stomata in microns. (After Lloyd, 
modified.) 

transpiration rate begins to decrease a full hour before 
the stomata begin to close, and has already fallen to 70 per 
cent, of its maximal value when closure begins ; (3) that the 
check in the fall of the transpiration rate does not corre- 
spond to any check in the closure of the stomata ; (4) that 
the transpiration rate continues to fall after the stomata 
cease to close, and later starts to increase with the stomata 
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very nearly closed. This particular experiment is typical 
of the normal mardi of transpiration and stomatal movement 
through the 24 hours. Its analysis shows that while the 
two agree in their general course, there can be no question 
of a delicate regulation of transpiration by stomatal move- 
ment ; or, to put it in another way, stomatal aperture is not 
in general the factor limiting transpiration. In fact, it seems 
more likely that the loss of water about noon is responsible 
first for restriction of transpiration, and then for stomatal 
closure. Lloyd measured transpiration by the potwnetcr. 

Artificial changes in the conditions made the dis- 
crepancies clearer. To quote only one experiment : a 
shoot of Verbena kept overnight in a dark room was placed 
in the sun at 7.15 a.m. ; at this time the stomata were 
scarcely 50 per cent, open, at 745 a.m. they had opened to 
75 per cent., and at 8 a.m. had closed to 60 per cent. Yet 
during this period the transpiration rate had steadily 
increased to four times its original value. 

Trelease and Livingston (1916) followed the daily 
march of transpiration by the cobalt paper method (it is 
possible to time the rate of colour change in a standardised 
paper, and so to obtain accurate relative values), by which 
they determine an “ index of transpiring power,” which is 
proportional to relative transpiration in still air. They 
compare this with the changes in stomatal aperture deter- 
mined by the porometer. The graphs they give for five 
series of experiments show that, in two, variation in stomatal 
aperture agrees closely with change in transpiration rate, 
while in three it does not. F. Darwin (1916) concludes, from 
the results of a series of experiments with the porometer, 
that regulation by the stomata is important. 

Knight (1917), in the most exact work so far done on 
the subject, finds that sometimes the graph of the T : E 
ratio runs parallel with the graph of stomatal aperture, but 
that usually this is not so. Graphs for one of his experiments 
are given in Fig. 17. 

Loftfield (1921) has carried out a long series of investiga- 
tions with American crop plants, which have yielded results 
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of the greatest interest, the details of which should be 
studied in his important memoir. We may take a few 
illustrative examples. He studied his plants in the humid 
spring climate of Minnesota and the hot dry summer of 
Salt Lake City. He found that they could be divided into 
three groups as regards stomatal behaviour. 

(i) Cereals. In dry conditions the stomata of wheat, 
barley, and oats remain closed for long periods, showing 



only a slight and transitory opening in the morning. In 
greenhouse conditions, with higher atmospheric humidity 
and better water supply, they show a daily opening of several 
hours, but only of limited extent. We have already noted 
that the grass stoma is relatively inactive. In our own 
climate the opening is probably of longer duration. It 
would be of interest to know the assimilation relations of such 
plants in arid conditions. The maize has a partial opening 
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between 9 and 10 a.m., a closure round noon, a second open- 
ing at 2 p.m, followed by a second closure, and a third 
slight opening in the evening. The stomata finally close at 
9 p.m. The more considerable opening of the maize 
stomata may be related to the fact that it is better suited to 
dry climates than the other cereals. 

(2) In the potato growing in conditions of good water 
supply and low evaporation, the stomata close only for the 
three hours before midnight, and are open for more than 
twenty hours. As the water supply fails they close earlier, 
and may be closed from 4 p.m. till i a.m. If al6ng with 



Fig. 18. — Daily stomatal movement in potato; loo^full open; 
A, water supply good, atmosphere humid ; B, water supply good, atmo- 
sphere dry ; C, water supply low, atmosphere dry. (After Loftiield, 
modified.) 

poor water supply there occurs high evaporation, closure 
takes place as early as 9 a.m. and persists throughout the 
day, the opening movement starting at 10 p.m. This 
behaviour, which is illustrated by Fig. 18, is characteristic 
of plants with rather fieshy leaves like the tulip, onion, and 
cabbage, and of some with thin leaves. It may be noted 
that F. Darwin (1898), on the whole confirmed earlier work 
of Leitgeb’s (1886) and Stahl’s (1897), which showed that 
the leaves of marsh plants and of plants showing sleep 
movements are characterised by possessing stomata which 
remain open day and night, a condition which is approached 
by that of the potato in a moist environment. E. B. Shreve 
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(1916) found the stomata of Cactuses more widely open at 
night, a condition like that of the potato in arid conditions. 

(3) Most thin-leaved plants examined, such as alfalfa, 
clover, tomato, dandelion, showed, under favourable con- 
ditions, a gradual opening in the morning, complete from 
about II a.m. to about 3 p.m., and then a gradual closure 
complete from 9 p.m. to 5 ajn. This we might regard as 
the normal behaviour of the mesophyte. With lower water 
supply, a temporary mid-day closure appears, which, with 
increasingly arid conditions, extends both ways until the 
stomata remain closed all day. With this there is associated 
an increasingly prolonged opening at night. The assimila- 
tion relations under such conditions would again be an 
interesting study. In a number of trees examined, cherry, 
peach, pear and poplar, no mid-day closure was ever found. 
Loftheld inclines to relate this to the potential water balance 
in the trunk. 

Loftfield gives many graphs showing the relation of the 
march of transpiration to these movements. In some cases 
a close relation is evident, in others discrepancies occur. 
Loftfield’s conclusion is that stomatal regulation is 
important ; his own words may be quoted : “ Although 
factors concerned in evaporation have great influence upon 
transpiration, this influence is definitely controlled by the 
stomata. When the stomata are wide open, or nearly wide 
open, transpiration is the result of the action of the factors 
of evaporation alone, since the stomata in no wise interfere 
with the action. As the stomata close the influence of the 
factors is lessened, but until closure has reduced the apertures 
to 50 per cent, or less, stomatal regulation is still largely 
overshadowed by the control exerted by these. When 
closure is almost complete, the regulation of water loss by 
the stomata is very close, and the effect of the factors 
overshadowed by the effect of even very small changes of 
the opening.” 

This seems a fair statement of the case so far as our 
present knowledge goes. It means, however, that with the 
stoma over 50 per cent, open a dangerous depletion of water 
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may take place» a loss over which the stoma has no control. 
Taken in connection with the fact that at the beginning of 
wilting the stoma actually opens wider, this indicates that 
the stomatal mechanism is no guard against wilting. The 
stoma may remain open while the water content of the leaf 
is decreasing rapidly. 

§ 22. Regulation by Internal Leaf Changes 

We have seen, however, that with increasing evaporating 
power of the air there may be a decrease in transpiration, 
and Loftfield’s statement as to the controlling effect of the 
evaporating factors must be modified in this respect. If now 
this decrease is not due to stomatal closure we must seek 
for some other explanation. Livingston and Brown (1912) 
consider that it is directly due to the decrease in water content 
of the leaf. They suggest that a slight drying out of the 
walls of the mesophyll cells of the leaf, by removing water 
from the outer surfaces and withdrawing it within the ultra- 
microscopic pores of the wall substance, increases the force 
with which water is held, and so decreases the rate of tran- 
spiration. They refer to the daily fall in water content of 
the leaf in support of their hypothesis. Determinations on 
Physalis show that the water balance of the leaf begins to 
be drawn on (that is the water content falls) about 9 a.m. 
and continues to do so till 3 p.m. At noon the relative 
transpiration begins to fall, indicating the beginning of 
regulation by the leaf, for evaporation increases till 3 p.m. 
In the evening the water content of the leaf begins to rise, 
and the balance is restored about 7 p.m. Thus, after a 
certain depletion of the water content, regulation sets in, 
limiting transpiration to a value less than that corresponding 
to the evaporating power of the air. £. B. Shreve (1914) 
supports this view. 

An experiment of Knight’s has a bearing on this theory. 
A shoot was transpiring rather more rapidly than it absorbed 
water, so that its water content fell slightly ; its transpiration 
also fell till it preached a rate which just balanced abaction, 
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and then remained constant. The conditions of the experi- 
ment were then altered by placing the apparatus in still 
air, so that transpiration was much depressed ; absorption 
now predominated, and the water content of the shoot 
increased ; the original conditions were restored, and tran- 
spiration at once increased, not to the previous constant 
value, but to a much higher one. In this case, therefore, 
an increase in the water content of the shoot was directly 
responsible for an increase in transpiration, and vice versd, 
Knight (1922) has shown that the stomatal opening which 
occurs at the beginning of wilting is accompanied by an 
increase in transpiration. The maximum transpiration is 
however reached, and a decline sets in, before the stomata 
reach their maximum opening. This decline in transpira- 
tion must therefore be caused by the decreasing water 
content of the leaf. As we have seen, the decrease in 
water content which is effective may be very small. The 
slight loss of water which may lead to diminution in 
transpiration has been called by Livingston ** incipient 
wilting.” 

It may be noted that in all this work no attention seems 
to have been paid to the cuticular fraction of transpiration. 
Yet we have seen that this may be an appreciable part of the 
whole in mesophytic plants, and the work of F. Shreve 
(1914a) has shown that in some rain-forest plants it may be 
greater than the transpiration from the stomata. It is quite 
possible that at the critical points in the march of ^tran- 
spiration the cuticular fraction may be an important factor, 
and its study should not be neglected. 

Another possible factor in the regulation of transpiration 
is change in the concentration of the cell sap. In the plants 
studied by Livingston the daily fluctuation in water content 
was, on an average, about 4 per cent. This means an increase 
in the concentration of the cell sap, which might be further 
increased by an accumulation of sugars. The consequent 
lowering of vapour pressure would, however, hardly produce 
an appreciable retardation of evaporation. It is possible 
that in the plants with very high osmotic pressure discovered 
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by Fitting (1911), a certain protective effect is obtained; 
it is unlikely that it is very pronounced or general. 

£. B. Shreve (1920) found that the xerophytic summer 
leaves of the desert composite Encelia farinosa contained 
in their cell sap a brown substance, which appreciably 
diminished evaporation rate, and which was absent from 
the more mesophytic type of leaf produced in the rainy 
season. Such cases are probably rare. 

Conclusions on Regulation.— We must conclude, then, 
that a slight fall in the water content of the leaf acts as an 
automatic check on transpiration, but that, despite this 
internal regulation, wilting may set in. On wilting, stomatal 
closure, after a preliminary temporary opening, follows, and 
ultimately cuts down water loss to a low value, conserving 
the supply or even allowing absorption to make up the loss. 
The mesophyte grows in conditions where such regulation 
is normally sufficient to obviate serious damage, but the 
plant which exists in more extreme conditions can do so 
only by virtue of special safeguards. 


§ 23. Limitation of Transpiration by Form and Position 
OF Stoma and by Cuticle 

We have assumed so far that the stoma is of the 
“ normal ” type in structure and position. Frequently, 
however, the structure is such that diffusion is slowed down, 
and the stoma may be so placed that direct impact of extreme 
atmospheric conditions is avoided. Most simply this 
happens when the stomata are confined to the less exposed 
lower surface of the leaf, as is the rule in our broad-leaved 
trees. 

A common mode of protection is seen where the stomata 
are sunk in pits or grooves below the surface of the epiderm. 
Grooved leaves are very common among the grasses and 
sedges ; they are prominent in our two dune grasses, 
Psamma arenaria and Elynm arenarius. In such cases the 
stomata are almost or entirely confined to the bottom and 
sides of the grooves. Grooves are also a common feature 
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on the stems of switch plants, in which the leaves are much 
reduced, as in Ephedra, or fused with the stem, as in 
Casuarina, or small and short-lived, as in Spartnm junceum, 
A similar feature is found in the leaves of Empetrum and of 
many Ericaceae. The stomata are confined to the lower 
surface, and the inrolling of the leaf margins places them in 
a partially enclosed space. 

The formation of pits is arrived at in a variety of ways. 
In Nerium Oleander the pits are depressions in the leaf 
surface in which groups of stomata occur. In Pinus and 
Juniperus, single stomata are sunk by the overarching of 
the neighbouring cells of the epiderm and hypoderm. 
This is the case, too, in the Australian Hakea suaveolens. 
The guard cells are, as a rule, smaller than the epiderm cells, 
and, if the disproportion is great and they are close to the 
inner edge of the latter, a pit is formed as in Spartium 
junceum. Perhaps the most frequent case is that in which 
the pit is formed by the presence of an abnormally thick 
cuticle. A thick cuticle is the commonest feature of 
xerophytic foliage, and is responsible for the glistening 
appearance of leaves like those of the holly or cherry laurel. 
The thick cuticle depresses cuticular transpiration. Renner 
reckons that in leaves such as those of the rhododendron 
cuticular transpiration is practically nil. It is commonly 
associated with a hard leathery leaf, with much sclerenchyma- 
tous mechanical tissue, which prevents flagging, and a close 
structure with reduced intercellular spaces ; this may 
reduce evaporation from the internal surfaces. Combined 
with a distribution of stomata on the under surfaces of the 
leaves only, these features give a type of leaf highly resistant 
to drought. It is the characteristic foliage of evergreen 
trees, especially of those which retain their leaves through a 
hot dry summer, as, for example, the evergreen oaks of the 
Mediterranean and California, and many trees and shrubs 
of the tropical thorn forests and scrub. This vegetation 
is described by its leaf type as sclerophyUous, In such 
shrubs as the holly the cuticle forms a layer not quite so 
thick as the epidermal wall, but frequently it attains.a much 
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greater thickness, and in the neighbourhood of the guard 
cells may take on the form of specid overarching outgrowths, 
Forming more or less deep pits often of complicated form. 
In Dasylirion fitifo^m it forms a double chamber over the 
stoma ; in Euphorbia TirucalU, where it attains no special 
thickness in general, it builds up a deep well over the 
stoma. 

The general effect of this mode of protection, whether 
due to individual pits, to grooves, or to an inrolling of the 
whole leaf surface, is to interpose between the diffusing stoma 
and the dry, outer air a space in which a high degree of 
humidity prevails, so that the rate of diffusion is slowed 
down. For, instead of the whole diffusion gradient from 
saturation to the minimum humidity being accomplished 
in the short distance from the mesophyll cell to the external 
orifice of the stoma (in moving air), it is extended for a 
considerable distance, and consequently the rate of diffusion 
falls. The conditions of diffusion for such stomata have 
been worked out by Renner with such exactitude as is 
possible for openings so irregular. For Agave americana, 
a leaf in which the pit is of a fairly regular shape, and is 
formed by cuticular extension, we may represent its effect 
as that of a wide tube in the bottom of whic^ diffusion shells 
are formed in the usual way, and through which diffusion 
proceeds to the outer air, where again diffusion shells are 
formed. This can be treated by an extension of the formulae 
we have already studied, but into the details of which we 
need not go. Renner calculates that the superposition of 
the pit leads to a depression of transpiration by 31 per cent. 
The more complex, almost globular pit, of Hakea suaveolens 
gives a depression of 37 per cent. In Nerium, witli its 
stomata grouped in common hollows, the depression is as 
much as 77 per cent. Further complications arise when the 
stomatal pore is not straight. We have noted that, to a 
slight extent, this is the common case, the actual pore being 
divided into fore- and affer-courts by slight cuticular 
protuberances. This irregularity may be much exag- 
gerated, giving rise to such an extreme case as the sinuous 

N 
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channel Mn in Nipafruticam, where the effect on diffusion 
must be important. Experimental confirmation of Renner's 
results on the actual leaf is impracticable, but Renner has 
substantiated his calculation by evaporation experiments 
with physical models in which the observed depression is 
in good agreement with that calculated. We have thus 
every reason to believe that the protected stoma gives up 



V *9.— Str^ture of Stomata: sections through, i, Agave amm- 
cana, X 450 ; 2, Hakea maveolens, x 500 ; Nipa /ruticans;^ V^ena 
cthata, X 600. (i and 2 after Renner. 3 after Bobisut, 4 after Lloyd ) 


much less water than one freely exposed. Recently Grad- 
man (1923) has shown that the pit is specially important 
in protecting the stoma from the drying effects of wind. 
Diffusion of carbon dioxide is not depressed to the same 
extent as is transpiration. 

DepresMon of transpiration also occurs if the stoma does 
not open directly into the mesophyll, but is separated from 
it by internal cuticularised cells or by sclerenchyma. 
Occasionally prolonged drought, or the death of the guard 
cells, leads to a complete stoppage of the passage by thick- 
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walled outgrowths of the neighbouring parenchyma, or by 
masses of resinous material. 

The protection given by grooves is increased by the 
very general tendency- of such leaves to roll in edgewise in 
drought. This is well seen in Psamma and Elymus, where 
the leaf rolls completely into a narrow tube in dry weather. 
Less pronounced cases are those where the two leaf halves 
fold together as in Festuca glauca and Aira ccespitosa. 
Examples are common in grasses of steppes or dry pastures. 
In such cases the stomata occur in grdoves on the upper 
surface only, and it is this surface which comes to lie on 
the inside of the rolled or folded leaf. 

The mechanism of this movement has not been quite 
cleared up. Along the bottom of the furrows of grass leaves 



concerned in the folding in of the leaf : mechanical tissue shaded, x 40. 

there lie larger thin- walled water-storing epidermal cells. 
It is likely that these, as they lose water, have their walls 
drawn together, and so cause a local contraction of the 
upper surface. Whether the strong sclerenchyma, which 
clothes the lower surface, takes an active part in the 
movement or acts merely as a resistance is not known. 
Haberlandt’s account should be consulted (cp. Fig. 20). 

§ 24. Hairiness and Transpiration 

Further protection of the stomata may be gained where 
the leaf is clad with hairs. This is often combined with the 
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pit arrangement. The furrows of Casuarina bear hairs, and 
the grooved lower surfaces of the leaves of Loiseleurit and 
Erica are hairy. The production of hairs is a very wide- 
spread occurrence, and ranges from sparse and short bristles, 
or fringes along the leaf edge and about the veins (as in 
the beech), to dense tomentose coverings which give the 
leaves — of the Edelweiss, to take a famous example — a grey 
or white appearance. The hairs are epidermal outgrowths 
and show a wide range of form and structure ; they may 
be unicellular or multicellular, simple or branched, straight 
or wavy ; or they may assume such strange forms as the 
scales of Elaeagnus, the oleaster, or the bifid prongs of the 
wallflower. Conspicuous hairiness is a common feature of 
xerophytic plants ; it is a mark of many of the plants of the 
garigue and macchia of the Mediterranean regions, of 
Cistm albiduSf the lavenders, the rosemary, and others ; it 
is prominent in many mountain plants growing in exposed 
positions. When the hairiness reaches the tomentose stage, 
that is when the hair forms a thick covering or felt, it is likely 
that it acts in much the same way as the sinking of the 
stomata in pits, by preserving a layer of moister air between 
them and the external atmosphere. It is also held that it 
keeps down the leaf temperature in the sun by reflecting and 
absorbing light. A certain amount of evidence is available 
to show that “ shaved ** leaves attain a higher temperature 
than those with their natural covering. When the hairs 
are sparse the effect must be very much smaller. Renner 
(1909) holds that with sparse hairs the most effective type 
of hair is that which lies close to the epidermal surface, 
as in the wallflower. It is likely that such a covering may 
tend to prevent movement of the surface layer of air. In 
many plants where the degree of hairiness varies, it is marked 
in dry stations, while in humid surroundings the leaf may 
be almost glabrous. A striking example of this is afforded 
by Polygonum ampkibium, which is known in two distinct 
habitat forms. As an aquatic it has floating leaves, oblong- 
oval in form, with a polished upper surface, and quite 
glabrous. On the land the leaves are smaller, narrower, 
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and pointed, and markedly but not excessively hairy. 
There is undoubtedly a causal connection between diy 
atmosphere and hairiness, the mechanism of which we do 
not know. 

Yapp (1912) has analysed the conditions for Spireea 
Ulma^t the meadow-sweet, in which variation of hairiness 
is found not only in plants of different habitats but in the 
younger and older leaves of the same plant, which, in 
meadow vegetation, exist under {|uite different conditions. 
The leaves may be thickly clad on the lower surface with 
fine hairs (pubescent), or hairless, or partly hairy ; the 
differences between the bare green leaf surface and the silvery 
felt are very marked. The rather complex changes may best 
be given in Yapp’s own words : “ This pubescence is 
subject to a kind of periodicity, and appears only under 
certain definite conditions. The chief rules governing the 
appearance of the hairs are as follows : (a) The seedlings, 
also all leaves formed during the first year, are glabrous. 
{h) On the erect flowering shoots of adult plants there is a 
regular succession of glabrous, partially hairy and completely 
hairy leaves. The earliest radical spring leaves are glabrous, 
the cauline leaves hairy, (c) The non-flowering shoots of 
adult plants produce only radical leaves." The earliest of 
these are glabrous as in (6). Subsequently the successive 
leaves exhibit increasing hairiness up to June or July, 
after which they are decreasingly hairy until glabrous 
leaves are once again produced in autumn, (d) The distri- 
bution of pubescence on the partially hairy leaves is 
interesting. The terminal leaflet is invariably hairy, and 
there is a regular decrease of hairiness from above down- 
wards. Individual partly hairy leaflets generally possess 
a marginal band of hairs, with sometimes additional bands 
running inwards between the main veins.” 

In addition to the differences in hairiness the upper 
leaves show the ” sun leaf ” characters, the lower and 
radical leaves the ” shade leaf ” characters which we have 
already studied. The shade leaves are larger, thinner, 
with fewer, but much larger, stomata than the sun leaves ; 
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in the upper leaves there are two layers of typical palisade, 
and in the lower the palisade is much reduced ; sun leaf 
character goes with hairiness, and vice versa. 

We can relate hairiness to arid conditions in two ways. 
In the first place it is most pronounced in leaves unfolding 
in summer ; this is most marked in the succession on adult 
non-flowering shoots referred to in Yapp's summary. 
Records taken with atmometers showed that the period of 
maximum evaporation, June, July, and August, corresponds 
exactly with the production of the hairiest shoots. In the 
second place the position in which the hairy leaves are borne 
on the stem is where evaporation is most rapid. This 
brings us to speak of an important relation which has been 
worked out for marsh vegetation by Yapp in another paper 
(1909). In any plant community with fairly tall, close 
vegetation, the conditions as regards evaporation at the 
upper level of the plant shoots are very different from those 
lower down, where a considerable degree of sheltering takes 
place. Yapp investigated this by taking atmometcr readings 
4 ft. 6 in. above the soil (just clear of the vegetation 
tops), 2 ft. 2 in. above the soil, and 5 in. above the 
soil (at the bottom of the vegetation). During eight days 
in July the evaporation in the three stations was in the ratio 
100 : 37'6 : lo’i. During eight days in August and 
September the ratio was 100 : 28 ; 3*2. Temperature 
records showed a marked lowering at ground level. The 
main part of the difference in evaporation was probably 
due to shelter from wind in the lower strata. It is obvious 
that leaves near ground level are living in an entirely 
different environment from those 4 ft. up as regards 
humidity, wind action, temperature, and also light. This 
difference in environment is reflected in the presence of 
different layers of vegetation. Plants like Hydrocotyle, 
Symphytum, and Scabiosa, and the radical leaves of Spiraea 
inhabit the ground layer ; Carices, and the greater part of 
the leaf surface of Angelica and Lysimachia occupy the 
middle layer ; the upper leaves of these and of Spiraea form 
the upper layer. This is usually referred to as a stratification 
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of vegetation. The diflFerence in conditions is striking 
in a small space in the case of the marsh society » but it 
occurs equally in any close community ; the range of the 
different factors of the environment being different, for 
example, in a forest and a heather moor. 

Returning to the case of Spiraea, we see that the lower and 
radical leaves occur in an atmosphere in which evaporation 
is much reduced, while upwards, as hairiness increases, the 
evaporation is successively greater. Even if we take a single 
leaf we see that the most exposed apical leaflet is the one 
which tends to be most hairy. Even in the individual leaflet 
the margin first becomes hairy, and this is the region most 
liable to drought — in many leaves it withers first in keen 
winds. 

Yapp was not successful in experimentally modifying, 
to any considerable extent, the regular succession of hairiness. 
No degree of drought could make the spring radical leaves 
hairy ; not even a combination of low light intensity and 
high humidity suppressed the pubescence of leaves normally 
hairy ; at the most the number and size of the hairs were 
reduced. 

All this forms a very striking parallel to the case of the 
sun and shade leaves already dealt with, all the more so 
because the hairy and glabrous leaves are also anatomically 
sun and shade leaves. We might say that hairiness is here 
an additional sun leaf character. We have the same 
general relation between the character and the environmental 
conditions in which it normally occurs ; and we have the 
same limited plasticity shown by a leaf developing under 
the action of the set of conditions, opposite to that in which 
it would normally grow. It is supposed by Yapp that 
diminution of water supply stimulates certain cells to 
elongated growth — the epidermal cells which produce hairs, 
the root hairs, and the palisade. Some experimental 
evidence can be adduced in favour of this view, though it 
cannot be said to advance much our understanding of the 
mechanism of hair production. The fact that large changes 
in the external conditions have so little effect makes the 
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causal connection between the hairiness and the humidity, 
or light rather hopeless to trace. In other plants, however. 
Yapp found it easier to modify hairiness ; in EpUohmm 
kirsutum and Mentha aquaiica hairiness was completely 
suppressed by growth in a damp atmosphere. These 
plants and others such as Lycopus europceus^ Scabiosa 
sttccisay and Lysimachia vulgaris showed under natural 
conditions the same general succession of leaf type as 
Spiraea. 

We are evidently dealing here with another special case 
of the very general succession of adult to youth forms. 
The adult form is the hairy leaf, and it is related to normal 
adult conditions ; in so far as it shows a diminution of 
hairiness in poor light and higher humidity, it is exhibiting 
a reversion to the juvenile form rather than a modification 
in any one feature in response to special circumstances. 
In some cases the legular course of development is very 
definitely rigid, as in Spirasa ; in others, as with Mentha, it 
is influenced markedly by the impact of the external complex 
of conditions. 

Hairiness is, then, a very general xerophytic character ; 
it may, in a single species, show marked exaggeration in 
more arid stations, or at periods of development in which 
the plant is exposed to more arid conditions. Thus the 
American desert composite, Encelia farinosa^ was found by 
E. B. Shreve (1920), to form large glabrous leaves in the 
wet, and small hairy leaves in the dry, season. Hairiness 
is marked in many plants, as is indicated by the frequent 
occurrence of such words as tomentosum as specific or 
varietal names ; it may be assumed, although direct proof 
is scanty, that it reduces transpiration and reflects light. 

§ 25. Effect of Ethereal Oils 

In certain dry regions the occurrence of plants with a 
strong aromatic scent is very characteristic ; the scent of the 
macchia of Corsica can be perceived far out at sea. The 
lavenders, rosemary, rue, thymes, balms, lemon, oleander, 
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eucalyptus, wormwood, and pine are all shrubs or trees 
which occur naturally in dry stations. So great is the 
amount of ethereal oil given off from the rue that it is said 
to be possible to set it in dame on hot days. It has long 
been supposed that this feature has some biological sig- 
nificance. Dixon (1914) has shown experimentally that 
diffusion takes place more slowly in an atmosphere laden 
with such vapour. It is also known that less heat is radiated 
through these vapours. Experiment has so far failed to 
show, however, that transpiration is appreciably diminished 
by this means. 


§ 26. Number of Stomata 

Reduction in transpiration may also occur through re- 
duction in the number of stomata. The variability of 
stomatal number in a single plant may be great, and is often 
marked between two individuals in different stations. Ncger 
has collected some instances which show that, comparing 
related species, the number tends to be less in those grow- 
ing in dry stations, e.g. in the sedges and poplars. For 
a single species, however, the exposed leaves have more 
numerous stomata. Vapp found the number much greater 
in the sun leaves of Spirsea, but the stomata were also 
much smaller. As we have seen, sun leaves have in general 
more numerous stomata than shade leaves. In alpine 
plants the stomatal number seems to increase with eleva- 
tion and exposure. An exhaustive study taking account of 
stomatal size and of conditions of assimilation has still to 
be made. The exact effect, too, of the light and heat 
reflecting action of polished leaves has yet to be studied. 

§ 27. Reduction of Leaf Surface and Transpiration 

Leaf Fall. — We have dealt so far with various features 
which tend to reduce diffusion through the stomata and the 
epiderm. Transpiration may also be reduced by ^e 
reduction of the evaporating surface and such reduction 
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may be permanent or temporary. A temporary reduction 
id shown by all our deciduous trees and shrubs, and by 
perennial herbs which die down in autumn, persisting as 
underground roots, rhizomes, bulbs, or corms. This fall 
of the leaf is not related to transpiration only ; protec- 
tion against frost is also important. Yet if we think of the 
leaf structure of the evergreen trees and shrubs we find 
that it shows the features we associate with reduced tran- 
spiration. The glistening leaves of ivy and holly indicate a 
thick cuticle ; the heaths show protection of stomata, as do 
the evergreen conifers. It is interesting to compare with 
the latter the needles of the deciduous larch in which the 
cuticular development is small and the stomata are flush 
with the surface. 

Transpiration is, of course, normally low in winter ; 
but trees in foliage through this period run a danger when, 
in periods of temporary high transpiration — warm sunny 
days — the water supply from a cold soil, or through a frozen 
trunk, is very slow. The sun is often brilliant and may 
radiate considerable heat in frosty weather. This danger 
is real. A conifer is often seen with the needles on one side 
dead, brown, and burnt ; this is generally regarded as due, 
not to the direct effect of the heat or light of the sun, nor to 
“ frosting,” but to transpiration so high, under conditions 
of insufficient water supply, that the leaves are actually 
desiccated. Neger (1915) considers that it is due to the 
action of late frost on young needles. But it is certain that 
winter leaf-fail is partially related to the danger of excessive 
transpiration. 

A much more definite relation occurs in those plants 
in which the leaves die during the hot season. This is 
a characteristic feature of the bulbous plants of arid regions. 
In the Mediterranean countries and in South Africa the 
bulbous plants sprout in the early spring or in the wet 
winter season, complete their flowering, and die down as the 
dry season commences. The bulbous plant is, indeed, 
characteristic of semi-arid regions. Our few representatives 
may have been derived from such types. Their vernal 
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period of vegetation may be a relic of this habit which, in 
our latitude, fits in with the necessity of obtaining a supply 
of light before the woods, where for example the wild 
hyacinth lives, are in full foliage. 

Trees with leaf-fail in summer are characteristic of many 
tropical and sub-tropical forests. Of the four types of 
tropical forest distinguished by Schimper two, the monsoon 
forest and the savannah forest, are more or less leafless in 
the dry season. The teak forests of East Java are an 
example of the former, and in the season from June to 
October the trees are completely bare. In the savannah 
forests of Venezuela and Brazil the dominant leguminous 
trees, especially species of Cassia, shed their leaves in the 
dry season ; there also occur evergreen trees with hard 
leathery leaves. The “ caatinga ” of Brazil and the thorn 
scrub of Mexico are very open communities of a bushland 
type in which leguminous shrubs, shedding their leaves 
in the dry season, are prominent. Similar conditions 
prevail in the woods of the Abyssinian highlands where the 
dominant Boswellia casts its leaves in drought. 

Leaf Movement and Profile Position.— Temporary reduc- 
tion of leaf surface of another kind is shown by those plants 
with pulvinate leaves which assume a definite sun position. 
We have already mentioned the vertical position of the 
leaflets of Robinia and of Oxalis in the sun, and how this 
position avoids extreme insolation and overheating. The 
most important consequence is probably a reduction in 
transpiration rate, but the relation is not simple, for the 
stomata of Robinia are confined to the lower surfaces of 
the leaves and thus become exposed. We might also 
regard the leaves which take up a permanent profile position 
from this point of view. The actual transpiring surface is 
not reduced, but the heat-absorbing surface is, and this 
is a very important point. 

Typ6S of Small Leaves. — Leaf surface is permanently 
reduced in many characteristic xerophytes, and a number 
of distinctive leaf types may be recognised. The pines 
have characteristic thick narrow leaves which stand out so 
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that the rays of the sun pass through the foliage : the 
needles of hr and spruce are flat and broader. The xero- 
phytism of the conifers has already been related to their 
winter green character. It is equally suited to life in 
moderately arid conditions, as in Asia Minor and the 
Mediterranean countries. It is likely that it is primarily 
related to the fact that conifer wood is a much less effec- 
tive conductor of water than that of the angiosperm, since 
it possesses only tracheids, narrow and short compared 
with the vessels of broad-leaved trees. The resistance to 
water-flow is much greater. Farmer (1919) has measured 
the ” specific conductivities ” of a number of w'oods ; by 
this he means the rate of flow of water through a standard 
length and area of wood in unit time. He finds the specific 
conductivity of the pine to be 13, of the larch 14, and of 
the yew 12, while for the oak and the beech the figures are 
75 and 65 respectively. 

This once more emphasises the fundamental point 
that it is not only the amount of water available in the 
soil that determines the plant’s condition, but the relation 
between the rate at which the supply can be drawn on and 
the loss. In trees with so high a resistance to water-flow 
it is probable that, with external conditions favourable to 
supply, the internal resistance is frequently the limiting 
factor. If we look on this as the factor primarily related 
to possession of a xerophytic needle-leaf by the conifers, 
we can readily see that these trees would thus be fitted to 
maintain a winter green foliage, and also to form communities 
in more or less arid situations. 

These considerations also apply to the conifers which 
possess the scale type of leaf seen in Cupressus, Chamse- 
cyparis, and Thuja. The leaves are small and adhere to 
the stem over part of their surface ; only the tip is raised 
and free. These types are characteristic of arid stations. 
Examples of gymnosperms wth expanded leaves are the 
cycads, Agathis, and Welwitschia with leathery xerophytic 
leaves, and Ginkgo, which is deciduous. 

The needle and cupressoid scale types of leaf are not 
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confined to the gymnosperms. Thus Hahea sulcata^ and 
other species of this Australian genus, have long needle 
leaves. 

Scale leaves of the cupressoid type are seen in the suc- 
culent saltworts {Salicomia herbacea)^ and in the tamarisk 
(Tamarix gallica). A remarkable case of convergence is 
shown by the New Zealand Veronica cupressoides^ in which 
the shoots are so entirely cupressoid in appearance that it 
is not possible to say from a cursory inspection of a 
vegetative shoot that the plant is not a cypress. 

Marked xerophytism is also exhibited by the pure linear 
and setaceous Ic^ forms of grasses, sedges, and other plants, 
such as Linum catharticum^ the purging fiax, and Linaria 
vulgaris^ the toad-fiax. Taken in conjunction with stomatal 
protection, this type also secures reduced transpiration. 
There is no sharp line of demarcation between the linear 
leaf and typical broad shapes. Indeed transitions may be 
traced in a single individual as in Campanula ; or inside a 
genus, as in different species of Galium. The narrower 
the leaf, and the more vertical its position, the more 
transpiration is reduced. The leaves of some rushes ar^ 
cylindrical. 

Another distinctively xerophytic leaf type may be termed 
ericoid ” as it is seen in many species of Erica. It is also 
found in Lotsekuria procumbens, the creeping azalea of the 
Scottish mountains and arctic countries, Empetrum nigrwn^ 
the crowberry, Daheocia polifoUa^ Passerina sps., and other 
South African plants (cp. Thoday, 1921 )« In shape it is 
variable, rather narrow or even needle-like ; it is marked 
by its small size, leathery texture, and evergreen habit, and 
by characters already noted — ^the protection of the stomata, 
which lie in grooves often clad with hairs, and the tendency 
of the leaf margins to roll in, which may be accentuated in 
drought. Between such leaves and the broad sclerophyllous 
foliage of Vaccinium Vitis-Idtea, or of a Rhododendron, 
there is no sharp demarcation. The small-leaved, hairy 
Rhododendrons — Rhododendron ferrugineum of the Alps — 
come near the Loiscleuria type, as does Myrica Gale, 
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According to Farmer the specific conductivity of the wood 
of trees and shrubs with sclerophyllous foliage (both of arid 
and of temperate regions) is small ; for Quercus Ilex^ the 
holly oak, the figure is 32, and for the holly it is 9. 

§ 28. Moorland Xerophytes 

Such plants occur in the most diverse stations. The 
rock-roses grow in dry exposed gravels and chalks. Loise- 
leuria is an alpine in this country, and arctic in distribution 
elsewhere ; it is sometimes subject to strong insolation, but 
its xerophytic character must be partly related to its ever- 
green habit. The heaths are typically a South African 
genus ; some species occur in dry stations in the Mediter- 
ranean region ; in central and northern Europe they are 
plants of the heaths and moors. Calluna, in Britain, is 
characteristic of the dry moors on thin peat, really a type of 
heath, where in summer extreme drought may prevail. 
But it grows also in the wet soil of true moor on deep peat, 
and is there accompanied by Erica Tetralix, by Myrica Gale^ 
and by species of sedge, cotton-grass, and xerophytic grasses. 
In fact, the vegetation of our wettest moors is markedly 
xerophytic, and this is the case in the moors of temperate 
climates in general. The problem of reconciling the 
xerophytic character of the vegetation with the wet soil 
conditions has always exercised the ingenuity of botanists. 
Though we cannot yet be said to have a full understanding 
of the subject, we now know that a whole series of factors 
is involved. 

The earliest clear explanation was that offered by 
Schimper, who distinguished soils bearing a xerophytic 
type of vegetation into those which were physically and those 
which were physiologically dry. The latter include moorland 
soils, saline soils, and cold soib. By physiological dryness 
he meant simply the introduction of some factor which 
made the absorption of water difficult although there was 
plenty available ; in the case of cold soib the low tempera- 
ture, in saline soib the high osmotic pressure of the solution. 
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was the factor in question. In moorland water the difficulty 
of absorption was supposed to be due to the presence of the 
large quantities of humus acids, derived chiefly from the 
dead and partly modified remains of the bog-moss, 
Sphagnum, present in the peat, acting as toxins and so 
reducing absorption directly, or rendering minimal absorp- 
tion necessary as a condition of absorbing small quantities 
of toxic matter. Dachnowski (1908) has shown that oats 
and other plants grown in bog water show signs of stunt- 
ing, particularly in the root system. Treatment with 
chalk or lamp-black counteracts tliia effect. His conclusion 
is that the lowered growth is due to the presence of 
toxins, chiefly of bacterial origin. Rigg (1916) also found 
toxic substances in water in which plants had decayed. 
Burgerstcin (1876) had earlier shown that humus extracts 
reduced transpiration. On the other hand, Montfort (1921) 
has shown that the passage of water through maize plants 
— determined by the rate of excretion of water-drops from 
the leaf tips of the plants in a moist atmosphere — is not 
diminished when the roots are placed in bog water, but 
that later on a toxic action sets in. Stocker (1923) has 
shown that the root system of moor plants is just as 
extensive related to their aerial organs as that of ordinary 
mesophytes — that there is no stunting, and that the 
transpiration for equal weights of root system is greater. 
His conclusion is that the moor xerophytes are in reality 
ever-green winter xerophytes, an opinion which had been 
previously expressed by Gates (1914). Farmer (1915) 
has shown that the specific conductivity of an arborescent 
heath is only 8 compared with an average figure of 70 
for broad-leaved trees. The efficiency of the conducting 
system of the heath must evidently make water economy 
important. Thatcher (1921) has shown that if a plant is 
able to produce a healthy root system in peat it transpires 
in that medium more freely than in ordinary soils, and that 
it does so at any water content from saturation to the wilting 
point. She found that healthy root systems were formed 
by SaUx pentandra, said 5 . cinerea^ Acer pseudoplatannSt and 
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Epilohium hirsutum ; but not by cabbage, Pelargonium, or 
sunflower. She ascribes the action of peat in this respect 
chiefly to lack of aeration. In his memoir on aeration, ^ter 
a detailed account of the extensive literature on the 
subject, Clements (1921) concludes that the moor soil is 
unfavourable because of its extreme poverty in oxygen. 

A different point of view is taken by Warming with 
regard to the Carices, which he thinks show xerophytic 
characters inherited from ancestral forms, and which are 
not always now in accord with their environment. 

There is no doubt that moorland plants are xerophytic, 
and, in view of the evidence available, it seems highly 
probable that this habit is a consequence of the action of 
diverse factors singly or in combination in different cases, 
though it may turn out that one of these is of more general 
importance than the others. 

§ 29. Leaf Reduction : Transference of Assimilating 
Function 

Spines. — Another form frequently assumed by reduced 
leaves is that of the spine, an excellent native example being 
the whin. Here the first two or three seedling leaves are 
normal and trifoliate — a youth form evidently indicating 
the ancestral type — but these soon give way to the adult 
form, a narrow, flat, rather soft, mucronate spine. It is 
in the axils of these that the angular, branched, and much 
harder, short-shoot spines arise, on which again leaf spines 
occur. The well-known needle-like spines of the cactuses 
may be of leaf nature. Stipular or leaf spines may be 
formed as well as foliage leaves, as in the false acacia and 
barberry. In many cases spines arc modified shoots, while 
thorns are epidermal and cortical outgrowths. We may 
here note that spines and thorns of all kinds reach their 
most unpleasant degree of development in arid regions of 
the tropics and sub-tropics, where their development goes 
along with a greater or less degree of leaf reduction. So 
notable is this that several communities of both the new 
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and old worlds afe named by Schimper, thorn forest and 
thorn scrub. 

It can be shown experimentally that spine formation is 
favoured by high light intensity and low humidity ; whin 
seedlings growing in a saturated atmosphere form broader, 
soft leaves, and long, “ drawn ” shoots. Except in those 
cases where, as in the whin, the spine is also a reduced 
leaf, the relation to these conditions is not clear. Spines 
may be a protection against grazing animals, but this does 
not help us to understand the causal relation of drought to 
their formation At this stage of leaf reduction we meet 
with cases of stems assuming important light-absorbing 
functions. Most young stems, before cork formation, have 
chlorenchyma (tissue with chlorophyll) and can thus assimi- 
late. In mesophytic plants the stem surface is always 
negligible in proportion to the leaf surface, but in the whin 
it is greater, and the stem is the more important assimilating 
organ. 

The climax of this tendency is reached when the leaf 
disappears altogether and the work of assimilation is entirely 
taken over by the branches. The broom is a case in 
which this is approached. It bears small trifoliate leaves, 
which in dry stations may fall early. They never persist 
through the winter. The characteristic switch shoots, 
bright green and prominently ribbed, are the chief assimi- 
lating organs. In Spartium junceum^ of the Mediter- 
ranean region, the leaves are still fewer and more fugacious ; 
the rush-like stems are the assimilating organs. In Cas- 
suarina the leaves are fused throughout their length with 
the axis, only the extreme tip being free ; the appearance 
is that of a typical switch plant. Ephedra is an example 
from the Gymnosperms ; here the opposite leaves arc 
reduced to mere scales. That the substitution of the stem 
for the leaf as an assimilating organ is effective in reducing 
transpiration has been shown by Bergen (1903) for Spartium 
junceum grovring at Naples. In the season when the plant 
bears leaves the transpiration from these is 2*6 times that 
from the stem if equal areas are compared. 


o 
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The occurrence of chlorophyll in the stem is widespread 
in desert plants with small and fugacious leaves, or with 
none. Its distribution has been studied by Cannon (1908) 
for desert plants of Arizona. Its most important position 
is in a band in the parenchyma of the cortex, which may 
persist through the life of the shoot or may be cut off by 
cork formation. It sometimes occurs in the epiderm, and 
sometimes even in the parenchyma of the wood. It pene- 
trates to a depth much greater than is customary in leaves. 
The smaller the leaf surface the more important the 
chlorcnchyma of the stem becomes. 

As assimilating organs the stems suffer from their small 
surface, even though this be expanded by ridges or wings, 
but as regards reduction of transpiration this is important. 
I’hey avoid direct insolation even more effectively than 
leaves in the profile position, as may be seen admirably in 
switch plants like the broom. At the same time they arc 
illuminated from all sides, and this is advantageous for 
assimilation. 

I^Phyllodes and Cladodes.- A further stage in the trans- 
ference of the leaf functions occurs when the stem or the 
leaf-stalk assumes leaf form and structure. Leaf-like stems 
are termed cladodes^ leaf-like petioles phyllodes. Of native 
plants the butcher’s broom, Ruscus aadeatus^ has cladodes 
(Fig. 21 ). The leather}^ shoots arc quite like the sharp- 
pointed upper leaves of the holly ; the position of the flowers 
in the middle of the upper surface indicates their morpho- 
logical nature, as does the fact that they spring from the 
axils of scale leaves. The species of asparagus frequently 
grown in greenhouses as “ ferns ” for decorative purposes, 
seem to have needle-like leaves, but examination shows 
that these are shoots coming from the axils of scale leaves. 
Phyllodes are found in many leguminous plants. Their 
nature may be ascertained by comparison with related 
species. In many cases, too, the primary leaves have the 
normal form and give place, often through a series of 
transitions, to the mature phyllodes. This is well seen in 
Acacia nereifolia (Fig. 22). We may here mention the theory, 
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recently proposed by Arber (1918) and supported by a mass 
of anatomical evidence, that the leaf of the monocotyledons 
is in all cases a phyllode, corresponding not to the leaf 
blade but to the petiole of the* dicotyledon leaf. This view 
is adversely criticised by Goebel. 



Fig.zi. — Cladodes of butcher’s FiO. 22. — Acacia nereifolia with com- 
broom {Ruscus aculcatus). pound leaf, phyllode, and transition 
Nat. size. form. ^ nat. size. 


What advantage the plant secures by replacing a leaf by 
a leaf-like stem or petiole it is difficult to see ; unless we 
assume that the leaf, presumably present in some distant 
ancestor, was of mesophytic type, and that its disappearance, 
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combined with the evolution of a xerophytic leaf-like stem, 
has been a modification easier, in some cases, than an 
alteration in the structure of the leaf itself. The change 
may have originated as a chance mutation. 

Succulents. — I'he leaf function has been taken over by 
the stem in a great many succulents. 'Fhe finest examples 
of this are offered by the succulent cactuses of America, 
and euphorbias and stapelias of Africa. The leaves of the 
cactuses arc to be seen as small blunt projections on the 
young shoots, e.g. of Opuntia. These soon fall off, and the 
spines, which may also be modified leaves of side shoots, 
appear. I'here is no approach to leaf form in the stems, 
except in the flattened segments of Opuntia. Our native 
herbaceous Salicornias or glassworts arc also stem succu- 
lents with small leaves. 

§ 30. Tran.spiration of Succulents 

More familiar in temperate climates are leaf succulents, 
such as the stonecrops and house-leeks, in which the suc- 
culent habit is sometimes associated with a reduction of leaf 
surface. I'he leaf succulent Mesembryanthemums arc 
frequently grown in gardens. 

Succulents are highly characteristic of two types of 
station — desert and salt marsh. There seems, also, to be a 
general tendency for seaside plants to become more fleshy 
than individuals of the same species growing inland, or for 
fleshy varieties of a species to occur near the coast ; Matri- 
caria inodora, var. salina, is for example distinguished from 
the type by its more fleshy habit. Such British seaside 
plants as Salicornia herhacea^ Suaeda maritima^ Salsola 
Kali^ Cochlearia officinalis^ Glaux maritima, Arenaria pep- 
loidcSy Cakile maritima^ Mertensia maritimay Plantago 
maritimay Aster Tripoliuniy and Statice Limonium are all 
more or less markedly fleshy. Saline soils were dis- 
tinguished by Schimper as physiologically dry. As far 
as absorption goes we have already seen that the develop- 
ment of an osmotic pressure sufiicient to withdraw water 
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from a soil saturated with sea-water is characteristic of 
such plants. When this is so there can be no difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary supply. Schimper held, however, 
that reduction in transpiration in such plants would reduce 
the amount of toxic salt absorbed. Ruhland (1915) has 
shown that in the Statices and Armerias the root cells arc 
highly impermeable to salts, while the glands with which 
tlie leaves are provided excrete the surplus. Furthermore, 
these plants seem to transpire as rapidly in saline as in 
ordinary soil. Yet Armeria from an inland station placed 
in saline solution, though it too excretes salt rapidly, soon 
shows signs of poisoning. This points to the presence of 
a constitutional difference between the coastal and the 
inland varieties — a difference unconnected with the water 
relations. 

Delf (1911, 1912) has shown that, while the salt suc- 
culents are xerophytic in so far as they store water, and in 
many cases possess thickened cuticle, waxy bloom, and 
protected stomata, they do not withstand drought like the 
desert succulents, but flag and wither very rapidly. The 
question is still further complicated by the fact that suc- 
culence is not confined to the plants of the salt marsh, but 
is shown, often markedly, by those inhabiting dunes or 
rocks near the sea, e.^. by Arenaria peploides, Cochlearia 
officinalis, and Plantago maritima. The salt content of 
the soil of these stations must be relatively very low, 
though higher than inland. The succulents of saline and 
alkaline soils inland, where salinity is combined with a 
desert climate, are subject to entirely different conditions. 

The desert succulent is a plant with a large water balance, 
reduced surface, and low transpiration, features clearly 
related to the conditions in which it grows ; but it is evident 
that the apparently xerophytic characters of the salt succulent 
cannot be so easily related to their environment. 

Recently MacDougal, Richards, and Spoehr (1919) have 
offered a suggestion as to the causation of succulence. Their 
work is based on comparison of thin-leaved and fleshy- 
leaved specimens of Castilleja latifolia, of the same genetic 
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origin, growing at Carmel, California, the latter on the 
foreshore in arid but not saline conditions, the former in the 
open forest. I'heir conclusion is that extreme reduction 
of water in the cell leads to a conversion of the hcxose 
polysaccharides into pentosans, which have an enormous 
water-absorbing capacity. Aridity would thus lead directly 
to succulence by a change in the carbohydrate chemistry 
of the cell, and would automatically lead to an increase in 
water-retaining capacity. In the particular case of Castilleja 
this change to succulence would be a direct result of the 
reduction of the cell water below a certain point. This 
investigation opens up a whole vista of fresh possibilities in 
the investigation of succulence. It is quite possible that 
salt succulence may find its explanation on some such lines. 


§ 31. Assimilating Roots 

In some epiphytic orchids extreme reduction of the 
leaf is accompanied by the formation of a root system 
with abundant chlorophyll. In Tceniophyllum Zollingeri, 
a Javan species described by Goebel (1889), the roots 
are flattened, leaf-like, and pressed to the stems of the 
palms on which the epiphyte grows. The velamen is 
confined to the under surface of the root. Similar roots are 
formed in many species of Angrsecum. The leaves are 
present only as minute scales. In the American Aeranthus 
futiaUs, the assimilating roots are cylindrical and hang 
partly in the air. It may be noted that the aerial roots 
of many orchids possessing well -developed leaves have a 
certain amount of chlorophyll. 

Reference may here be made to the remarkable assimi- 
lating roots of the Podostemacese and Tristichaceae, two 
families inhabiting torrential streams in the tropics. The 
root system is, in some cases, thalloid, closely applied to 
the water-worn rocks on which the plant grows, and is the 
only vegetative organ developed (see Fig. 23 and pp. 
Ill, 294). 
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§ 32. The Significance of Xerophytism 

In the account of the ways in which transpiration is 
restricted, we have met with plants showing xerophytic 
characters growing under a great variety of conditions, 
ranging from stations in which the water supply is ample or 
excessive and the transpiration on the whole low, as on the 
moors of Northern Europe, to an environment in which 
the most extreme aridity of soil is combined with untempered 



Fig. 23— Podostemon. Nat. size. (After Warming.) 


insolation, as in the typical desert. The term xerophyte is 
thus applied to the most varied types of plant growing under 
the most diverse conditions. A definition of the term is by 
no means easy to arrive at. As Delf (1915)1 in a discussion 
of the subject, in which a review of the work of previous 
authors will be found, points out, xeroph3rtism is sometimes 
defined as a character of the plant and sometimes as a 
character of the habitat ; the xerophyte is described as a 
plant with certain structural features, or as a plant growing 
in certain situations. Schimper combines the two ideas 
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by first defining xerophytes as plants possessing means of 
aiding absorption and depressing transpiration, and then 
by stating that the xerophytic vegetation corresponds to 
physiological dryness. The conception of a xcrophyte has 
undoubtedly had its uses in stimulating research ; its weak- 
ness lies in the fact that, arguing from a resemblance in the 
structural features of their vegetation to that of undoubtedly 
arid regions, Schimper tended to fit other habitats, such as 
the moor, to tlie Procrustean bed of “ physiological dryness,’* 
without, as we have seen, sufficient experimental evidence. 
Xerophyte was first used to denote those plants inhabiting 
arid regions and showing markedly features such as might 
naturally be expected to diminish transpiration ; plants 
growing in much less markedly dry stations, or in stations 
not obviously dry at all, showed similar characters, and were 
included in the class ; various reasons were then advanced 
for believing that the stations inhabited by these “ pseudo- 
xerophytes ” were xerophytic— -or, as Schimper put it, 
physiologically dry. 

We must retain the word “ xerophyte,” because it is in 
universal use and because it indicates conveniently a group, 
very large and very diverse, of structural peculiarities. 
Xerophyte is a useful word to contrast with mesophyte^ the 
ordinary land plant of our climate, or hydrophyte^ the aquatic. 
But it does not indicate a natural biological group of plants, 
and should never be taken as a sufficient definition of a 
biological type. Only a beginning has been made with the 
analysis of the different xerophytic types and their habitats, 
as in the case of the succulents and the moorland plants. 
We may summarise the main factors to which xerophytism 
in the widest sense is related. They are ; (i) High evapo- 
rating power in the atmosphere, either alone or combined 
with (a) difficulty in water absorption, which may be due 
to diverse causes. (3) Periodic low soil temperature. 
(4) Structural “ defects,” such as insufficient conducting 
power of the w'ood. (5) A direct reaction of the chemistry 
of the plant cell to water shortage. (6) Phylogenetic 
causes. 
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§ 33. Promotion of Transpiration 

If we assume that transpiration is not simply a necessary 
evil, but has a useful tdle in the plant’s economy — tliat 
of promoting the supply of mineral nutrients — ^we might 
expect to hnd in plants growing in situations where evapora- 
tion is very low, not only an absence of xeroph3^ic characters 
but even the presence of features which might be interpreted 
as increasing transpiration. If such features are to be 
found, and if their effect can be definitely demonstrated, 
we shall have indirect but valuable evidence in favour of 
the importance of transpiration. Attempts have not been 
wanting to discover such features. 

(a) The clearest case is the undoubted existence of a 
“ transpiration current ” in submerged plants. Aqueous 
vapour is not given off, but that there is an ascending stream 
of water in such plants as Elodea and Potamogeton has been 
shown by Snell (1908) and Thoday and Sykes (1909). 
This might be interpreted as a survival of an ancestral 
function. There is, in land plants, a regular increase in 
osmotic pressure from the root upwards, which may have 
something to do with the ascent of water in the stem. Such 
a gradient in a water plant might cause a flow from root to 
tip, and Hannig (1912) has shown that the gradient does 
exist. We might possibly believe that here we have a 
condition derived from some ancient land ancestor with no 
relation to the plant’s present condition, like the functionless 
stomata on the lower sides of some floating leaves. But, 
as we have seen, it has been shown that tliese plants thrive 
better when rooted, and it seems highly probable that the 
reason is a better supply of salts, due to the transpiration 
current ; but Brown (1913) suggests that the increased 
vigour is due to the anchoring of the plant near a rich source 
of carbon dioxide — the mud with its decaying organic 
matter — and Arber thinks that carbon dioxide may be 
carried up in the ascending current. 

(b) Under conditions of reduced transpiration and 
favourable absorption — high temperature, well- watered soil. 
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and high atmospheric humidity — many plants exude drops 
of liquid water — a phenomenon sometimes referred to 
by the inelegant term “ guttation.” The drops of water 
seen on the tip of every blade of grass after a close, damp 
night are not dew but drops excreted at the leaf tips. The 
process may be easily demonstrated by placing a pot of oat 
seedlings, 4 or 5 in. liigh, under a bell jar in a warm room, 
and watering thoroughly. Drops begin to appear on the 
leaf tips after a few minutes and, if removed, quickly reform. 
The excretion is active and abundant. It is due to a rapid 
supply from the root, forced up under root pressure : when 
evaporation is high transpiration can cope with the supply, 
when it is low the water is forced out as a liquid. 

In many leaves, common examples being the fuchsia, 
the garden nasturtium and the balsams, special watcr- 
excrcting stomata are formed at the tips of the serrations. 
These stomata may occur singly or in groups. They are 
commonly large and permanently open. Below them lies 
a loose parenchymatous tissue, with abundant intercellular 
spaces, called the eptiheme, and below this lie the terminal 
tracheids of a vein, spread out in a brush. The whole 
organ is called a passive hydathode^ passive because the 
water is forced through it from the tracheids. Epidermal 
hydathodes which, acting as glands, actively excrete water 
are also known. 

Such hydathodes occur and function on leaves of water 
plants ; they have been found on the lower surface of Boat- 
ing leaves and on submerged leaves, and no doubt act in 
eliminating the water raised by the transpiration current. 
They are also frequent on the leaves of land plants, and in 
particular of plants of humid tropical regions. As Schimper 
writes, “ Early in the morning, especially in the tropics, 
many plants, herbs as well as trees, are so covered with 
drops of water that not infrequently a drizzling rain seems 
to be descending from the forest canopy of leaves.^' 
According to F. Shreve (1914) hydathodes are infrequent in 
the Jamaican rain forest. The amount of water given off 
may be quite large ; the most celebrated case known is that 
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of Colocasia antiquorum^ the taro, from the leaf tip of which 
nearly 200 drops may be spirted off per minute, while a single 
leaf may excrete 100 c.c. in a night. 

We have here an evidently widespread mode of 
increasing the amount of water given off by the plant ; not 
an actual increase of transpiration^ but a supplementary 
excretion. It is suggested that this is important because 
it increases the supply of salts, particularly at night when 
growth in the warm tropics may be rapid. It has also been 
suggested that harmful substances may be got rid of in liquid 
water. It has been further suggested that the excretion 
prevents an injection by water of the intercellular spaces of 
the leaf, which would of course hinder gas diffusion and 
consequently assimilation. This last suggestion is at com- 
plete variance with the other two, for it does not suppose 
the water stream to perform any useful function ; excretion 
merely gets rid of too great a supply of water. Decisive 
experimental evidence is lacking. At present, then, we cannot 
say whether excretion of water is of any use, or is simply a 
consequence of excessive water supply. 

(c) A structural feature common among tropical plants 
of humid regions, such as the rain forest of the Cameroons 
and of West Java, is the elongation of the leaf tip into a 
narrow point. This point, or drip-tip^ is supposed, by 
Stahl (1893), to facilitate the run-off of rain-water, so that 
the leaf dries more quickly after rain and consequently 
transpiration sets in again more quickly. As the diffusion 
of carbon dioxide through the stomata will also occur 
more quickly, this feature might equally well be regarded 
as promoting assimilation. According to F. Shreve, 
(1914&), however, the drip-tip has scarcely any effect in 
hastening the drying of the leaf. He determined the rate 
of drying for a number of leaves with elongated tips, for 
the normal leaf, and for the leaf with tip removed, and 
found practically no difference. This evidence seems 
decisive. 

(d) Stahl (1893) also pointed out that many rain-forest 
leaves have satin -like texture due to papillose structure of the 
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epidermal cells. He supposed this to lead to a rapid 
spreading out of rain-drops to a capillary film which would 
evaporate rapidly. A similar function has been assigned to 
the covering of soft hairs shown by such plants as our 
native Stachys sylvatica, Unwettable leaves — the surface 
of which is coated with wax — avoid wetting altogether. 
But that any of these features is of real importance in nature 
remains to be proved. 

{e) A very striking character of pulvinate leaves is their 
assumption of a more or less vertical position at night. We 
have already seen that such leaves may become vertical 
in intense insolation. The same position, due in this case 
to an unequal increase of turgor, is assumed in the dark. 
Less frequently light and dark positions are assumed by 
non-pulvinate leaves, e.g. of Impatiens and Amarantus, as 
the result of differential growth rates in the petiole. The 
exact relation of these sleep movements ^ or nyctinastic move- 
ments y to external conditions is very complex. In a simple 
case like that of Acacia casta or Acacia lophantha the move- 
ment, here a folding up of the pinnules, follows within a 
few minutes of darkening, and the reverse opening movement 
follows illumination. But a reverse movement also takes 
place without illumination, whether as a delayed effect of 
the darkening, or as a reaction to the previous movement 
we do not know, though the latter is the more likely. In 
Acacia these movements may be repeated as often as twelve 
times in the 24 hours. The primary leaf of the scarlet 
runner, however, carries out its double movement only 
once in the 24 hours, and more frequent changes of light 
and dark scarcely influence it. In constant darkness it 
swings regularly in 24-hour periods for some days. Stoppel 
(1912, 1916) has shown that a seedling grown in uniform 
darkness exhibits this daily periodic movement unmis- 
takably. She has attempted to show that under these 
conditions it is regulated by changes in atmospheric 
electricity, but her results have been challenged by 
Schweidler and Sperlich (1922), and by Cremer (1923), 
and the question of causation is undecided. Between 
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these two extremes intermediate cases occur. In general 
the movement is closely related to the diurnal change in 
nature, but it may be carried on in uniform conditions, 
exhibiting a periodicity due either to the after effects of 
previous repeated movement, or, perhaps, to an inherent 
character of the plant. This should be compared with the 
account of flower movements. 

These sleep movements have of course nothing to do 
with the repose of animals. What benefit the plant derives 
through its leaflets folding up, as in the clover, or down, as 
in the wood sorrel, is a question that has long exercised the 
ingenuity of naturalists. Darwin (1880) suggested that the 
vertical position, by diminishing radiation, saves the leaf 
from damage on cold nights. His evidence in support of 
this hypothesis was that clover leaves, kept open on cold 
autumn nights, were seriously damaged, while those in the 
natural sleep position were not. F. Darwin (1898) points 
out that, while this may not apply to plants of the tropics, 
where nyctinastic movements are commonest, sufficient 
cooling might take place even in these to prevent the 
ready translocation of starch, and so to interfere with 
assimilation on the following day . Stahl ( 1 897) held that the 
chief effect of overcooling is the formation of dew on the 
leaf surface, and produced experimental evidence to show 
that dew formation seriously delays the beginning of tran- 
spiration the next morning. He supposed that the sleep 
position, by preventing dew formation, increases transpira- 
tion and through it the supply of salts. We may here note 
again that, if the avoidance of wetting by dew led to any 
increase in transpiration in the early hours of the morning, 
it would also increase the diffusion of carbon dioxide. 

It is possible that dew formation acts directly on the 
stomata ; and we may note the fact that the stomata of 
nyctinastic leaves are in many cases open throughout the 
night. Loftfleld states that when a leaf 'is wetted the 
stomata usually open widely, and that when it dries they 
close. If this is the general rule, then the resumption of 
free gaseous diffusion in the morning would be further 
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delayed. The dew might also block the stoma and even 
infiltrate the intercellular spaces of the leaf. 

Recently Erban (1916) has investigated the distribution 
of stomata on leaves which show nyctinastic movements. 
She finds that in those cases where the leaflets fold down- 
wards, so that the lower surfaces come together and are 
“ protected,*’ the stomata are wholly, or almost wholly, 
confined to the lower surfaces. Twenty species of Oxah- 
daceae, e.g. Oxalis hedysaroides and Biophytum sensiiivum,2.nd 
Leguminosae, eg, Robinia pseudacacta^ Cytisus Laburnum^ 
all show this arrangement, and of these fourteen had no 
stomata on the upper surface. The result is the same 
whether the leaf is pinnate or trifoliate. Where the leaflets 
fold upwards, so that the upper surfaces come in contact, 
the stomata are most numerous on the upper surface, again 
the ** protected ” surface. Seven species were examined, 
and, though none had stomata confined to the upper surface, 
the distribution is quite unmistakable ; on an average the 
upper surface bore twice as many stomata as the lower. 
In a third class of plants both sides of the leaflets are partially 
“ protected ’* in the night position, owing to partial covering 
of one leaflet by another. This is seen, for instance, in the 
clover, where the two side leaflets fold together, and the end 
leaflet rises so as partly to cover them ; in the sensitive 
plant a twist in the pulvini brings each pair of leaflets 
forward, as well as up, so tliat they overlap the basal parts 
of the pair in front. The conditions here are more complex, 
as is also the stomatal distribution. In Mimosa the stomata 
are most numerous on the upper surfaces, and on the lower 
halves of the under surfaces, while at the completely un- 
covered tips of the under surfaces they are few or absent. 
In some other plants examined no definite relation between 
protection and stomatal number was found. The most 
interesting case, that of Marsilia quadrifolia, though it is a 
fern, may be described. The four leaflets fold together so 
that two lie completely between the other two. On the 
two inner leaflets, with both sides “ protected,” the stomata 
are equal in number on the two surfaces The two outer 
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leaflets have the under surfaces exposed, and the stomata 
are twice as numerous on the upper “ protected ” surface. 
The general result is that there is an unmistakable 
tendency for the stomata to be more numerous on that side 
of the leaflet which is covered in the sleep position. It is 
of interest that this tendency is much more marked when the 
under surface, and less marked when the upper surface, 
is covered. As the normal distribution of stomata is 
greater on the under surface, in the latter case we have a 
partial reversal, in the former an exaggeration, of the normal 
distribution. There can be no doubt that Erban's results 
point to some sort of protection of the stomata, and it remains 
for critical studies of the transpiration and assimilation 
conditions in such leaves to discover the precise effect of 
this protection. When these leaves assume the vertical 
position as a result of strong insolation, we are safe in 
assuming that a reduction in transpiration will result. 
There is always the possibility that day sleep is the primary 
phenomenon, and that the much more striking and regular 
night sleep is secondary, the result simply of the mechanical 
properties and of the chemical processes in the pulvinus. 


§ 34. Functions of Transpiration 

Of the various features which have been described as 
tending to promote transpiration it cannot be said, in any 
case, that there is very good evidence of effective action. 
Nor can we draw from them much support for the theory 
that transpiration is of primary importance to the plant. 
At the beginning of this chapter we said that transpiration 
might perform two useful functions — it might increase the 
supply of salts, and it might reduce overheating. We may 
now reconsider these two possibilities. 

Salt Supply. — In the behaviour of aquatic plants we 
have the only convincing evidence in support of the salt 
supply theory, but statistics of the ash contents of various 
leaves are suggestive. Czapek has gathered the results 
obtained by various investigators for ten different plants, 
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and the figures show that the leaf has an ash content on the 
average double that of the stem when both are mature. 
In young plants, on the other hand, the ash content of the 
stem is slightly greater. We have here a distinct indication 
of a concQnUation of ash in the transpiring leaf. The 
xerophytic leaf of the conifers has a very much lower ash 
content than that of mesophytes in general. Taking 
conventional figures, we may put the one at 1*5 per cent, of 
dry weight, the other at 10 per cent. Moreover, the ash 
content of the pine needle mounts with the years of its age. 
For the young leaf of Pinus austriaca it is 1*6 per cent., at a 
year old X‘8 per cent., at 2 years 2*7 per cent., at 3 years 
3*17 per cent., and at 4 years 4*55 per cent. ; on the other 
hand, shade leaves are said to be richer in ash than sun 
leaves. Huber (1923) finds that the basal shoots of Sequoia 
transpire more vigorously than the apical, and that they 
have also a higher ash content. McLean (1919) found 
the ash content of the leaves of sun plants to be lower 
than that of the leaves of shade plants of the forests of 
Brazil. Such figures are suggestive, but even if they were 
unambiguous they would not be conclusive. 

It might be thought that the relation of transpiration to 
mineral supply could be easily tested experimentally, but 
the difficulty of maintaining all conditions except tran- 
spiration rate equal over a long period is very great. Various 
investigations have been made, but without yielding a 
satisfactory answer. Hasselbring (1914) grew two sets 
of tobacco plants side by side, shading one set from the sun 
by gauze. The two sets attained exactly the same dry 
weight ; the ash of the shade set was ii’2 per cent, com- 
pared with 9*6 per cent, in the sun set. The shade plants 
had absorbed 35 litres of water, and the sun plants 46 litres, 
or 30 per cent. more. The amount of minerals absorbed 
was therefore not proportional to transpiration, nor did the 
plants with lower transpiration suffer at all in this respect. 
But in this experiment other conditions besides evaporation 
were different. More important is the fact that tran- 
spiration (deduced from the amount of water absorbed) 
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was very considerable even in the shade plants, and in all 
probability the supply of salts was sufRcient in both sets 
and did not limit growth. The experiment really throws 
little light on the question at issue. 

Muenscher (1922) grew barley in water culture and 
compared the behaviour of plants in different atmospheric 
humidities. With transpiration cut down to 50 per cent, 
of the maximum, the fresh weight attained was somewhat 
greater and the ash content 10 per cent, less ; calculated in 
terms of the dry weight the ash content was about equal. 
Much more ash was absorbed per 1000 c.c. of tran- 
spired water by the plant with lower transpiration, e,g. 
0*795 compared with 0*42 grm. Mendiola ^1922) found 
that diminished transpiration in the tobacco resulted in 
increased dry weight and decreased ash content. These 
three modem investigations agree in one point — that there 
is no proportionality between the amount of water transpired 
and the amount of ash absorbed. They disagree on the 
question as to whether more ash is absorbed under conditions 
of higher transpiration. The subject evidently requires 
further investigation. We may, however, note four points, 
(i) It would be surprising if there were a direct relation 
between transpiration and salt absorption ; the actual rate 
of entrance of salts into the plant can be affected to a slight 
degree only by the rate of entry of water. But if salts are 
swept up the wood vessels in the transpiration current 
diffusion from the parench3rma cells of the roots into the 
vessels must be accelerated. (2) The function of the 
transpiration stream, if it has one in this connection, 
must lie in the transport of the salts from the root to the 
shoot ; it is likely that quite a slow rate of transpiration 
would be sufRcient to supply enough salts to the leaves and 
growing points to secure normal growth. (3) The experi- 
ments quoted all deal with what are really high transpiration 
rates. The effect of transpiration could only become 
evident if it were a limiting and there is no evidence 

whatever that it is a limiting factor in these experiments. 
(4) Whet is required is a series of graded experiments which 

P 
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might demonstrate whether limiting effects on growth rate 
are produced at minimal transpiration values. Until we 
have such evidence discussion of this function is rather idle. 
It is, however, difficult to see by what means salts in sufficient 
quantity could possibly be transported to the leaves and 
growing points of, say, a beech tree in the absence of the 
transpiration stream. The evidence available is, however, 
definitely unfavourable to the view that lowering of tran- 
spiration, even by a very considerable amount, has an 
adverse effect on the supply of salts ; Stahl’s interpretation 
of sleep movements and of various structural features of 
rain-forest leaves must therefore be abandoned. 

Cooling. — The second suggested function of transpiration 
concerns the process directly and assiimes that it is essential 
in lowering leaf temperature in the sun. We have abundant 
evidence that leaf temperature in the sun may rise very 
high. In Blackman and Matthaei’s experiments (1905) a 
leaf of the cherry laurel, placed in direct sunlight at noon 
in July, showed a temperature of 39*8° C. when vertical, and 
of 44-6® C. when at right angles to the sun’s rays. The air 
temperature in the sun was 30*5° C., so that there was a 
minimum excess of 9° C. and a maximum of 14° C. The 
temperatures reached were such as to have a rapid and pro- 
gressive retarding effect on photosynthesis and respiration, 
and to produce intense transpiration. In a leaf enclosed in 
a glass chamber the temperature rose to 51° C., an excess of 
20" C., and the leaf quickly showed visible signs of damage 
in tho appearance and spread of brown spots of killed tissue. 
Blackman remarks, This heating up of the leaf will, no 
doubt, partly be due to checking of transpiration in the en- 
closed space, but the effect comes on so quickly that it must 
chiefly be due to ** the greenhouse effect,” the imprisonment 
of the reflected dark heat-rays by the glass plate which is 
almost impervious to them,” The temperature of a leaf in 
the sun must of course be lowered by transpiration, but 
such experiments do not tell us to what extent. Neither 
do comparisons of the temperatures attained by insolated 
leaves of succulents (supposed to transpire relatively little) 
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and mesophytes. Askenasy (1875) found that Sempervivum 
aipinum attained a leaf temperature of 49*3° C. and 
Sempervivum arenarium of 48*7*^ C. in the sun, with air 
temperature 31** C. Under the same conditions the leaf 
temperature of the non-succulent Aubretia deltoides was 
35** C. Stahl (1909) also registers high values for the 
temperature of succulents, e.g, for Opuntia mmacantha 
5i'7° C. when exposed normal to the sun’s rays, and 42-7® C. 
even in profile position. 

How much of these very high temperatures is to be 
referred to reduced transpiration we caimot say ; a part 
at least of the excess must follow the more extensive 
absorption of heat rays by such thick leaves. 

We can get at the effectiveness of the cooling effect of 
transpiration in another way. In an experiment of Brown 
and Escombe (1905) a sunfiower leaf transpired at the rate 
of 3*96 grm. per loo sq. cm. per hour in the sun. Taking 
the latent heat of steam as 590 calories (at 18® C.), this means 
that the energy used up in transpiration is 0*389 calorie per 
square centimetre per minute. Now, Brown and Wilson 
(1905) have determined the thermal emissivity — ^that is, the 
loss of heat by radiation, conduction, and convection — of 
the green leaf. For Helianthus the value, in a gentle breeze 
of 5 miles an hour, is 0*038 calorie per square centimetre 
per minute per i® C. excess of leaf temperature above that 
of the surrounding air, or from the two surfaces of the leaf 
0*076. In a leaf 10® C. in excess of the air temperature, the 
thermal emissivity would be 0*76 calorie. Transpiration 
at the rate taken would therefore account for 30 per cent, 
of the total loss of heat from the leaf. In perfectly still 
air the value for the thermal emissivity from both sides of 
the leaf is 0*3 cal. If we suppose the transpiration to 
be reduced to one-half of the previous value it will now 
account for 40 per cent, of the total loss of heat. These 
figures illustrate the very important effect which tran- 
spiration must have in cooling the leaf. 

When we try to apply these results to xerophytic plants 
we find difficulties due to insufficient data. We may. 
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however, consider the case of the succulents, which we have 
seen show very high temperatures. MacDougars values for 
the transpiration of the cactuses arc very irregular, but we 
may take two widely different examples. During May (arid 
month) an Opuntia weighing 140 grm. lost water at the 
rate of 0*337 S™* During March an Echino- 

cactus of iS kg. lost 30 grm. per day. For the Opuntia 
this represents 200 grm. -calories, and for the Echinocactus 
17,700. Even if we assume that this energy is all lost in 
the hours of daylight, and this is certainly not the case 
as has been shown by E. B. Shreve (1916), we find that 
the Opuntia loses in the course of the day about the same 
amount of energy as a piece of sunflower leaf weighing 
0*025 ^ energy loss 

of the Echinocactus is equalled by 1*9 grm. of sunflower 
leaf measuring 65 sq. cm. The figures do not allow us to 
make a comparison for areas, but they are sufficient to show 
that the desert cactuses can be cooled by transpiration to 
an inappreciable extent only. 

In halophytic succulents different conditions prevail, 
for, as Delf (1911) has shown, the transpiration may, for 
equal areas, be twice as vigorous as in an ordinary mesophyte *, 
here the lowering of temperature must be correspondingly 
important. 

An investigation by Bergen (1904) gives some idea of the 
conditions in sclerophyllous trees. He measured the 
transpiration of sun and shade leaves of Olea europaa, 
Quercus Ilex, Pistacia Lentiscus, and Rhamnus Alatemus. 
These leaves do not differ in the same way as do the sun and 
shade leaves of deciduous trees. The sun leaves are 
smaller, usually paler, and, except in Pistacia, do not show 
more strongly developed pallisade ; their stomata are more 
numerous. With few exceptions the sun leaf transpired 
more rapidly than the shade leaf when both were insolated, 
or both shaded. The difference may be due to the different 
numbers of stomata. The sun leaf would seem to be more 
eflfciently cooled. 

The case of the Cactacete is at first sight a difficult one. 
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Just those plants which are most exposed to extreme 
insolation get the least good of the cooling effect of tran- 
spiration. We must, however, look at the economy of the 
plant as a whole, and, in any case, thia is evidently not the 
only means by which plants meet high temperatures. The 
cactuses do survive temperatures which would be fatal to 
other plants. Stahl (1909) has shown this experimentally, 
and we are bound to suppose that their protoplasm is capable 
of accommodating itself to a greater range. There is nothing 
extraordinary, though much that is not explained, in this. 
The same is very probably true for many other xerophytic 
types, though we must remember that a plant which reduces 
its total transpiration by reducing the size of its leaves also 
reduces the heat and light absorbing area, and may at the 
same time transpire as vigorously, area for area, as a meso- 
phyte. In fact, it is very likely that the lowering of temper- 
ature by transpiration is of greatest importance for the freely 
transpiring mesophyte. 

The importance of this second rdfc* of transpiration we 
may take as established much more firmly thsn the rdle in 
salt supply. We should always remember, however, that, 
whether transpiration has useful functions or not, it must 
occur in advanced types of land vegetation. 


§ 35. Inter-relation of Transpiration and 
Assimilation 

We have insisted at the beginning of the chapter on the 
close relation between assimilation and transpiration ; and 
throughout our discussion it will have become increasingly 
evident that, in the first place, the opportunity for tran- 
spiration is enhanced by the necessities of the photosynthetic 
processes, and, in the second place, that assimilation must 
often be limited when transpiration is in any way reduced. 
The necessity of reducing water loss must frequently clash 
with the work of building up organic substances. It might 
be expected that some general relation should exist between 
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transpiration and assimilation» summing up the reaction of 
the plant to its environment in these two functions. This 
relation" has not yet been exhaustively studied, but some 
suggestive work has appeared. 

We may refer to Livingston’s paper (1905) on the 
“ Relation of Transpiration to Growth in Wheat.” He 
found that under different conditions the increase in leaf 
area, and so, practically, in the size of the plant, was more 
or less proportional to the total amount of water which had 
been transpired ; other American authors have found a 
similar proportionality. This does not mean that transpira- 
tion has any direct effect on growth ; it indicates rather that 
while transpiration is active, so is the diffusion of carbon 
dioxide, and that the amount of transpiration, as of assimi- 
lation, is a function of leaf area. No more striking illus- 
tration of another relation of transpiration to assimilation 
could be found than the result of Thoday (1910) we have 
already quoted. The assimilation of the sunflower leaf 
steadily decreases as transpiration reduces the turgor of 
the leaf, and ceases when the leaf is completely wilted. 

We may refer to an investigation by Iljin (1916) on the 
relation of assimilation to transpiration in the plants of 
Russian steppes and neighbouring meadows and ravines. 
Assimilation was determined in an enclosed atmosphere 
rich in carbon dioxide, and transpiration from cut shoots 
dipping in water ; both are related to unit dry weight. 
The methods are open to objection, and the plants were not 
in natural conditions, yet certain general features are 
brought out. In its natural environment a mesophyte such 
as Geraniim pratense or Senecio doria transpires at about 
the same rate, or rather less rapidly, than does a xerophyte 
such as PhUmis pungens or SHpa capillata in its natural 
habitat. Transferred to the steppe environment the tran- 
spiration of the mesophyte far exceeds that of the xerophyte. 
Tiiis is illustrated by Table XXXII. 
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TABLE X 3 CXII 

Transpiration of Meadow and Steppe Plants 



Plant. 

Ttanaplr^on ffon. 



Meadow. 

steppe. 

Mesophyte 

Xerophyte : 

. ( Geranium prateme . . 

* XSenedo doria 
, (Centaurea sibirica 
‘ \Stipa capillata 

308 

313 

1216 

617 

335 

284 


The assimilation is found to vary very greatly in different 
plants, when expressed in relation to dry weight as Iljin 
prefers ; the mesophytes assimilate more vigorously. If 
the assimilation is related to the amount of water tran- 
spired, then the xerophytes are shown to lose less water in 
assimilating a unit amount of carbon dioxide. This is 
sometimes the case when the two classes are compared each 
in its own environment ; it is much more marked when the 
mesophyte is allowed to assimilate in a xerophytic 
environment. These relations are shown in Table XXXIII. 

TABLE XXXIII 

Assimilation related to Transpiration 




Rate of 

Plant. 

Habitat. 

Transpira- 

tion. 

Assimlla- 

tioD. 

Transpira- 
tion per 

1 egnn. CO,. 

Determined 

in 

Centaurea sibirica . . 

Steppe 

335 i 

S'za 

64*2 

ateppe 

Geranium pratense 

meadov^ 

308 

10*16 

30*0 

meadow 

Geranium pratense 
Stipa capulata 

meadow 

1Z16 ! 

io'i6 

xzo’o 

ateppe 

steppe 

284 1 

5 « 

550 

steppe 

Senecio doria 

meadow 

313 i 

3‘99 

78*0 

meadow 

Senecio doria 

meadow 

617 j 

3*99 j 

154*0 

steppe 


lljin’s conclusion is that die xerophytic plants of the 
steppe can survive in the arid conditions because they arc 
able to assimilate more vigorously with a limited water 
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supply, than are the mesophytic plants of meadows and 
damp ravines. He examined a considerable number of 
plants, and the general result is quite clear. It is, of course, 
difficult to adapt exact methods to work in natural stations. 
But the investigation points to an avenue of great possi* 
bilities, and discloses an interesting way in which these two 
great functions of the land plant co-operate in determining 
the suitability of a plant to its liabitat. 



CHAPTER III 


SPECIAL MODES OF NUTRITION 

§ I. Parasites. § 2. Saprophytes. § 3. Mycotrophic Plants. § 4. 

Bacterial Symbiosis. § 5. Insectivorous Plants. 

From the standpoint of nutrition the plant is fundamentally 
an independent organism. It synthesises organic com- 
pounds from inorganic carbon dioxide, water, nitrates 
and other salts as its raw materials and light as its energy 
supply. It absorbs the carbon dioxide from the air, the 
water and salts directly from the soil, and, although this 
substratum is in part a product of the activity of many 
organisms, it is none the less true that the plant growing 
on it is neither immediately nor necessarily dependent on 
these. A number of flowering plants, however, as well as 
the great and heterogeneous group of fungi, have departed 
from this characteristic mode of nutrition ; in one way or 
other they supplement or replace the supply of inorganic 
raw materials, by absorbing organic compounds. The 
species which depart widely from the ordinary mode of 
nutrition are only a small minority, but the variety of 
methods employed, the curious structural modifleations 
shown, and the bizarre effects of imusual relations have 
always drawn to them a large share of attention. We may 
distinguish five biological groups, though these are sharply 
delimited neither from each other nor from normal 
autotrophic plants. 

I Parasites — plants organically united to and more or 
less dependent on other living plants, the hosts. Lower 
forms — ^fungi and bacteria — may be parasitic on animals. 

2. Saprophytes — inhabitants of rich humus soils, on 
217 
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the decaying organic matter of which they depend for a 
supply of carbon compounds. All saprophytes are also 
members of the next group. 

3. Mycotrophic plants — living in symbiosis with fungi. 
The significance of this inter-relation for the higher 
partner is often obscure ; in certain cases it is certainly to 
be found in the supply of nitrogenous compounds. 

4. Plants symbiotic with bacteria — these usually benefit 
by an enhanced supply of nitrogenous compounds. 

5. Insectivorous plants — these utilise animal food. 

§ X. Parasites 

Systematic. — Regarding parasitic dowering plants from 
the systematic standpoint, we find that they belong to a 
very few families (a) The Loranthacese, the mistletoe 
family, includes about 21 genera and 850 species ; only 2 
genera with 5 species live as independent plants, the 
remainder arc shrubby parasites on the branches of trees 
and shrubs, {b) The Santalacese, sandalwood family, 
includes about 250 species, most of which are parasitic on 
the roots of other plants, (c) The Myzodendracese, a small 
family with a single genus and about a dozen species parasitic 
on the branches of Chilian beeches (Nothofagus). (d) The 
Balanophoracese, with 14 genera and about 40 species, are 
all fleshy parasites on roots, (e) The Radiesiacese, with 
7 genera and about 24 species, and (/) the Hydnoracem, 
with 2 genera and about 8 species, are all parasites on roots 
or stems, {g) The score of species of Cassytha are all 
twining parasites on the leaves and branches of tropical 
plants. Cass3rtha is an isolated parasitic genus of the 
Lauracese, bay-laurel family, which otherwise consists of 
independent plants. (A) The Orobanchacese, broom-rape 
family, has 8 genera and about 120 species, all of which 
are root parasites, (f) Of the tribe Rhinanthoideac of the 
Scrophulariaceae, foxglove family, about ii genera with 
some 350 species are root parasites. (/) The Lennoaceae is 
a small family of sub-tropical North America with 3 genera, 
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the 4 species of which are Urge, fleshy root parasites, {k) Cus- 
cuta, with about 100 species, all twining parasites, is an 
isolated parasitic genus belonging to the ConvolvuUceas. 
(/) The 2 species of Krameria are parasites on the roots of 
shrubs of the Arizona deserts. The genus is of uncertain 
systematic position, but may be referred to the Leguminosse. 

Partial Parasites. — All parasites do not show the same 
degree of dependence on their hosts. Complete parasites 
possess no chlorophyll and must draw a supply of elaborated 
organic food from the host. They show a great range of 
reduction of their vegetative organs. As partial parasites we 
distinguish those which do possess chlorophyll, and which 
probably absorb only water and salts from the tissues of 
the plant on which they live. Such partial parasites as the 
mistletoe can none the less develop only in connection with 
a suitable host, while others, like the yellow rattle, can come 
to maturity as independent plants. We have, therefore, all 
grades from facultative parasites, which may grow inde- 
pendently, and which differ little, if at all, from normal 
plants, to such advanced parasites as Rafflesia, in which 
complete dependence on the host is accompanied by loss 
of chlorophyll, and extreme reduction of the vegetative 
organs. The Rhinanthoidese are particularly instructive. 
The tribe includes independent genera, facultative parasites 
such as the yellow rattle, complete parasites such as the 
tooth-worts, and genera showing intermediate stages. We 
may begin a more detailed survey with this group. 

Bhm a n thoidess. — ^Among the little specialised partial 
parasites are such common British plants as the cow-wheats 
(Melampynim), the yellow rattles (Rhinanthus), the cye- 
brights (ll^phrasia and Bartsia), and the red rattle (Pedicu- 
laris). These plants all possess green foliage though it 
may be rather scant, the plant giving an impression of 
scragginess ; they also have a normal though rather poorly 
developed root system with root hairs. They do not 
appear very different from other common plants amo^g 
which they grow. The seeds germinate easily and, if sown 
in soil kept free of other plants, they produce free-living 
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seedlings. Rhinanthus and Euphrasia can complete their 
development without a host, but Melampyrum sylvaticum 
and M. pratense do not develop fully unless they can fix 
on the roots of neighbouring shrubs or herbs. In nature 
the close meadow and pasture vegetation in which these 
plants grow, extraordinarily favours their parasitic tendency. 
The soil is full of roots and the parasites show little or no 
specialisation ; they can prey on any neighbouring plant. 

They become attached by side roots, which remain 
quite short and swell into tubercles. If such a root touches 
the root of a grass, for instance, it partly envelops it, and 
then sends into it an absorptive process in which tracheids 
arise connecting the wood of the host with that of the 
parasite. A single parasite attaches itself to in, any roots of 
one or several hosts, belonging to one or more species. 
Under such circumstances the parasite thrives more 
vigorously than by itself. 

The green leaves of these plants arc functional. It has 
been shown that they form starch in light when isolated from 
possible hosts, so that the assimilation must be quite vigorous. 
Kostychew (1922) has shown that the intensity of assinu- 
lation of Rhinanthus, Melampyrum, Pedicularis, Euphrasia, 
and Bartsia is about the same as in the autotrophic Veronica 
longifoha, and Linaria vulgaris. The root system is not 
luxuriant, and, though certainly capable of absorbing water 
ahd salts, it cannot cover the normal requirements of the 
shoot. The same investigator found that a cut shoot of 
one of these partial parasites absorbed water from twice 
(Euphrasia) to ten times (Melampyrum) as rapidly as could 
the same shoot through its own roots. In the case of 
Linaria or Veronica, absorption through the root system 
was as rapid as through a cut surface. There is an evident 
disproportion between the parasite’s water requirements and 
the powers of the root to satisfy them, and in the increase 
of the water and salt supply we see the chief advantage 
derived from the parasitic attachment. In Euphrasia, 
where independent existence is possible, the disproportion 
between the supplying power of the root and the shoot’s 
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requirements is least. Structurally these plants show 
practically none of the reduction which is so marked a 
feature of more advanced parasites. We will return to this 
group later. 

We may here note the parasitism of Krameria canescens, 
a desert shrub described by Cannon (1910). It is a partial 
root parasite on such small trees as Parkinsonia, and its 
behaviour is much like that of Rhinanthus, though differences 
in the details of the suckers exist. 

Santalaoess. — At the same level of parasitism are the 
semi-parasitic members of the Santalaceae. The family is 
widespread in the tropics and sub- tropics, chiefly in dry 
regions ; a number of genera occur in the Mediterranean 
region, and one, Thesium, has several species in Central 
Europe, aftd one in England. Some are small trees, 
like the Sandalwoods (Santalum) ; most are shrubs, like 
the Mediterranean Osyris alba, or herbs like Thesium. 
It has been shown that Santalum album can thrive 
independently, though it is normally a root parasite. A 
good many santalaceous plants are normally independent ; 
most, however, require the assistance of a host. There is 
no high degree of specialisation ; several different species 
may serve as hosts. 

Germination occurs normally, and suckers are developed 
first on the side roots ; they resemble those of the 
Rhinanthoideas, partially surrounding the host toot and then 
sending in an absorbing process in whi^h strands of tissues 
make contact with the wood of the host (Fig. 24). The 
leaves show a tendency "to reduction in siae, perhaps not 
more than those of other xerophytes ; the plants seedi able 
to assimilate normally. It is again likely that the chief 
demand on the host is for water and salts. Two genera, 
Phacellaria and Henslowia, occur as bushes parasitic on the 
brandies of trees in eastern Asia. Their mode of attachment 
and relations are not known. 

Locaathaom.— In the Loranthacee^this is the common 
habit. This great family is predominantly tropical ; it 
spreads out ipto the sub-tropica of all the continents, but 
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in the temperate zones it is poorfy represented. A Tew 
species occur in Europe, and one of these, Vtscum albums 
the mistletoe, reaches England. We may take this most 
familiar of all parasites as a representative of the familyf 
The white pseudo-berries contain eisch one seed which 
is deposited on the branches 
of taees, either after p^ing 
the alimentary canal of a bird 
like the missel-thrush, or, 
more usually, from being 
rubbed off against the bark as 
the bird endeavours to free its 
beak from the viscid pulp of 
the fruit wall. This slime, 
used as bird Mime, fixes the 
seed to the branch till rising 
temperature and longer illumi- 
nation permit germination to 
take place, about the begin- 
ning of May in central Europe. 
The seed germinates on any 
substratum, even on a sheet 
of glass, and it can be made 
Fio. 24.~-AttAchmcnt of pttre- to germinate m winter if the 

sites: 1. cross-section of host temperature be high enough, 
root with clsspmg root of ^ r 

Otyris alba j the splsyed^out and if artificial illumination 
end of the sucker has ^en employed, for it germi- 
enclosed by secondary thick- , 

ening; 2, section of tuber of nates only m light (Heinncher, 

BiUamfhora g/^ora pene- ioi6). The base of the 
trated by tissue from the boat ' , j. 1 . ^ . 

root. I, alightiy magnified; hypocotyl— no radicle 18 formed 
a-inat aiae. (After Solma- —leaves the seed coat. For 
Laubach.} ^ ^ Heinricher 

(1916) has shown, it is negatively geotropic, but it soon 
loses its power of reacting to gravity and becomes nega- 
tively phototropic, so that its free tip curves round and 
grows towards the bpnch bn which it lies ; the tip becomes 
pressed to the surface and flattens out into an adhesive 
disc. Frbiiii the middle of this a peg-like sucker grows out 
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and penetrates the.igortex of the host. The penetration 
seems to be due to mechanical force and to take place most 
easily through weak ipots such as lendcels and cracks. 
When it; reaches the wood growth of the p^ stops. At 
this stage it con^ts of kuge*celled« pitt^ parenchyma, 
but later a strand of wood Vessels develops and connects 
with the wood of the host. 

Only at the beginning of the second year do the first 
two leaves of the young plant appear, and for the^next year 
or two growth isvslow ; later it becomes more rapid, and the 
familiar bush is formed with its forking branches and paired 
leathery le^es. Meantime there arise from the^neck of 
the first sucker exogenous branches, which grow within the 
cortex of the host plant. Thteir tips are formed of spreading 
brushes of slimy cells. In the main they run along the 
branches ; sometimes they grow crosswise for a time and 
then bend anew in the longitudinal direction. They never 
encircle and strangle the branches of the host. From these 
branches secondary suckers descend to the wood. At 
intervals adventitious buds are formed which burst through 
the cortex and give rise to fresh bunches of mistletoe, 
and at the same points new branches of the absorbing system 
arise. The utilisation of the host plant is thus extended, 
and a single seed may give rise to many bunches of rnistletoe ; 
cutting off tho visible bunches does not free the host from 
the parasite (Fig. 25). 

As the host branch continues to form secondary^ wood the 
sucker would, in the course of a few years, be enveloped and 
destroyed, were it not that it possesses a meristematic aone 
at the level of the host’s cambium, through the activity of 
which it lengthens by just the amount that the hbst ificre^es 
in thickness. Increase in thic^mess also occurs at this 
point, so that a longitudin^ section through a branch 
bearing an old mistletoe shows the wood penetrated no 
different depdis by numerous fbrinidabk pegs. At ttie 
point of 8ttachmen|; of the bush the host sn 4 its parasite 
usually have a chib-lilm appearan^^ 

We have not referred the absorbing system of the mistle- 
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toe to any morphological category, for the reason that its 
motpholo^ is very obscure. At first sight it looks Ulm 
an adventitioiis root system modified in the specjlai circum- 
stances in which it grows. But neither the suckers jaor their 
branches in the cortex have any root^like characters apart 
from their absorbing function. Anatomically they are not 
root-like ; they are produced exogenously, they have no 
root caps. The actual suckers of the mistletoe, as of the 
parasites already described and of those about to be con^ 
sidered, are frequently called hmstoriat a term with a very 



Fio. 15 . --Mistletoe ; x, long section through hhst end psrasite; 
a^Beedling^tviatletoe at S ; 3, branch of host with bark removed to show 
course ofUnorbing system of mistletoe from v^hich adventitious buds 
ariae at X. Alt nat. size. (After Unger.) 

wide and vague application, which is perhaps better left to 
describe certain definite organs of some parasitic fungi. 
In the Rhinanthoideae the suckers are, definitely, modified 
side roots, and this is probably the case in the Santalacee ; 
but in Viscum the whole absorptive system may best be 
regarded as a group of special xnrgans which has arisen in 
relation to the peculiar circumstances of the plant. 

The mistletoe possesses abundant g^een foliage and has 
even chlorophyll in the absorbing system. Its connection 
with the host is primarily through the wood ; it, too, is a 
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partial parasite, assimilating carbon dioxide, probably 
normally, and drawing from the host rnily water and salts. 
Its para^itisro is, however^ a good deal more advanced than 
that of Thesium or of Euphrasia. Its seed may germinate 
on a dead surface, but in these drcumstances the seedling 
survives a few months only. It has a highly specialised 
absorbing system which gives it no possibility of independent 
life in the soil or aran epiphyte. Further, itis much more 
exigentin the mfttter of hosts. Mistletoe is to be found on a 
very large number of conifers and deciduous tree£ ; but, as 
Heinricher and Tubeuf (2923) have shown, this appearance 
of wide choice is deceptive . There are , in fact , three distinct 
races of Viscum which are morphologically identical 

(or practically so), but which require di 0 erent hosts. The 
first, which grows on the pine, cannot be transferred — by 
seed or otherwise — to deciduous trees, nor to any conifer 
except one or two closely related species of Pinus and to the 
larch. The second occurs on the silver fir, and can be 
transferred only to some other species of Abies. The 
third occurs on such broad-leaved trees as the apple, pear, 
poplar, oak, and is, in its turn, divided into sub-races with 
more or less sharply marked preferences. The oak is 
perhaps less often attacked than any other tree, and this 
rarity may have enhanced the magical properties of the 
oak mistletoe in the eyes of the Celtic races. The reasons 
why a particular tree should alone serve as a host to a 
particular race of mistletoe are not yet knovm. We here 
wish to note this specialisation as marking an increased 
dependence on the host plant. 

It might be thought that in its relations to its host the 
mistletoe would resemble the relation of a rose grafted on a 
briar. The rose assimilates carbon dioxide and draws its 
salts and water from the stock. Sq intimate is the union 
that the stocl^, deprived of foliage, is supplied by the scion 
with organic food and kept by it in healthy^, life. The 
parasite giv^ no suoh return. Molisch (1921) has demon- 
strated this by an interesting experiment. Small apple-trees 
had several mistletoe seeds sown on them. When these had 

Q 
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developed into vigorous plants the apple foliage was entirely 
pruned off. For a year the mistletoe throve, and then the 
apple stocks died off and with them the mistletoe. The 
parasite supplies nothing to its host, and can draw supplies 
from it onijr when it is living. 

In other members of the family methods of attachment 
very different from that described are to be found. In 
Loranthm europaus^ die golden-green mistletoe which 
grows on evergreen oaks in the Meditenfnean countries, 
the branches which arise from the primary sucker grow, not 
in the cortex, but in the cambium, and into the wood of the 
host, thus making direct connection. When the resistance 
of the older wood becomes too gr^ to allow of further 
penetration the tips turn outwaid^, and the repetition of 
the process gives rise to a curioi£t^tep-like appearance 6f 
the absorbing organa of the parasite in longitudinal section. 
These branches keep pace for a time with the growth in 
thickness of the host wood, but may ultimately become more 
or less completely embedded. In some American genera, 
e.g, Phoradendron, the mistletoe of the United States, and 
also in some species of Loranthus, after the penetration 
of the primary sucker the tissues of the adhesive disc grow 
out marginally ; stimulated by the contact of the parasite 
the host tissues grow out also, forming a disc or cup of some 
size. In the most extreme cases the wood of the host 
forms a convoluted, lobed cup over 6 in. in diameter, 
completely surrounding tjie disc of the parasite. These 
remarkable objects are known in Mexico as Rosa de Palo 
(Fig. 26). 

In the msgority of tropical species true adventitious roots 
are produced either from the stem above the original adhesive 
disc or, in species with long twining stems, at any point on 
these. The behaviour of these adventitious roots is very 
varied. In some species they grow irregularly, forming an 
interlacing network with each other and with host branches ; 
in others they grow along the host branches ; in yet others 
they behave like tendrils twining securely round any solid 
object. In all cases they give rise to adhesive discs from 
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which sudcetB penetrate ahoota of the host or even other 
branches of the parasite itself. On readiing Ihe wood these 
suckers splay out to form an absorbing disc in contact with 
the wood» and this in its *tum sends absorptive filaments 
into the medullary rays. Finally, some twining specit^ of 
Struthanthus pro^ce suckers directly from the st^> 

The securing of the seed tS the host by a visdd layer 
of the fruit wall is universal in the^fanJily. Keeble (1895) 
states that the fruits of Sin^ese species of Viscum and 
Loranthus are greedily sought by .mdl birds, which extract 
the pulp and wipe the seeds off their ^lills on to branches : 
“ On the single telegraph Uric there art every year hundreds 



Flu. 26, — Rosa de Palo ; the cup formed by the host at the point of 
attachment of a Phoradendron . J nat. size. 


of seedlings of Loranthus lomceroidss^ all in early stages of 
germination. It can hardly be supposed that the seeds 
arrive in this anomalous position as a consequence of being 
voided, but rather that the birds free their bciaks of them 
by striking or rubbing against the wire.’* In some 
L^ranthacex the fruit is explosive ; the swelling of a 
mucilaginous layer expands the outer wall, the fruit breaks 
off, and the seed is then expelled. Peirce (1905) found 
the seeds of Arceuthobhm occidentalCf parasitic on the 
Monterey Pine, to be flicked to a distance of 15 to 25 ft. 
Explosive fruits were described by Johnstone (1888) for 
A. oxyetdri. According to McLuckie (1923) the fruit of 
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LmrantJm c^troides merely falls on to lower branches, the 
seed being squeezed out : wider dispersal depends on binla. 
Peirce also considers the explosive fruit inefficient in 
securing fixation* It should be borne in mind that the 
fruit” of the Loranthaceae is partly composed of the 
hollowed axis of the flower. 

Throughout the family the nutritive relations of host and 
parasite are, on the whole, the same as for Viscum. Only the 
West AusiraManNuytsia^Jhribtmda and the small American 
and Australian gedu^ GaiaHendron grow independently as 
trees. The rest of the family ie .parasitic. So far as is 
known the majority are'hot vei^ highly specialised as regards 
their hosts, but in this respect only Vkcum has been 

thoroughly studied, and'^he results make caution necessary 
in drawing general conclusions. Weir (1918) has shown 
that each species of the American genus Razoumowskia has 
a limited range of host conifers. The leaves are usually well 
developed, but in some species of Viscum, Phoradendron, 
and other genera they are reduced ; in these, however, 
stems take on the work of assimilation and show ridges, or 
flattening* such as is common in other xerophytic plants. 
Interesting is Visetnn Crassults^ parasitic on the succulent 
Crassulas and Euphorbias of arid regions of South Africa ; 
like its hosts it is a succulent, with short internodes and very 
thick orbicular leaves. In Arceuthobium mmufisrimum, a 
Himalayan species growing on Pmus excelsOf only the flowers 
come above the bark of the host ; its tissues are otherwise 
internal, and presumably it is completely parasitic. 

Of interest are the transpiration relations of such plants. 
Our mistletoCi which is evergreen, grows on both evergreen 
and deciduous trees ; Loranthtts europaus is deciduous. 
The leaves of the mistletoe are leathery and strongly 
cutinised, and we have seen that xerophytic features are 
shown by other species. Kamerling (1914) has shown for 
several tropical species, Loranthus pentc^rus on Mofigi- 
fera indka in Java and Lorantkus dkhrous on Psidhm gwgava 
in Brazil, that the transpiration of the parasite is more rapid 
than that of the host, whether equal areas or weights of leaves 
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are compared. He concludes that the chief danger to the 
host is the withholding of water from leaves tying above the 
point of attachment of the parasite, through the competition 
for the supply by the latter. He states that leaves in such 
a position do frequently wither. McLq,ckte (1923) not^ 
that the hosts of Loranthus cehutroidei in Kew South Wales 
may be killed by the withdrawM of water. Future work 
must show if the relation is general. 

€k>m])]sts Parasitss, — ^The mistletoe may be taken as the 
most advanced of the semi-pamites, and we may now 
return to the Rhinanthoidese and trace out another line 
along which parasitism has evolved. .In the genus Tozzia, 
with one speqes in the Alps and another In the Carpathians, 
the habit is somewhat that of a large eyebright or a yellow 
rattle, but with distinctly fleshy shoots and pale green 
leaves obviously poor in chlorophyll. The life-histoiy is 
curious. For two or three years after the germination of 
the seed the plant exists as a subterranean rhizome with 
scale leaves, wholly parasitic on the roots of the hosts ; then 
the leafy aerial shoot is sent above ground, and the plant 
leads a subaerial and semi-parasitic existence for a few weeks 
before flowering. 

Finally four genera of the group are complete parasites. 
Of these the beat known is Lathrsea with two (European) 
species, L. Squamaria^ the toothwort, which occurs in 
Britain, and L. clandestina. The toothwort has a thick 
flowering axis above the ground ; it is purplish in colour, 
possesses only small scale leaves, and ends in a raceme with 
numerous flowers. Neither axis nor scales possess chloro- 
phyll ; the plant is completely parasitic. The inflorescence 
springs from a thick, brandied, subterranean rhizome bear- 
ing fleshy scale leaves in four rows. The structure of these 
scales is peculiar. The upper part is reflexed and united 
to the base, forming a hoUow with a narrow opening ; this 
enclosed space communicates with branching canals 
esrtending into the leaf tissues. The inner surface is Covered 
vdth epidermal glands which excrete w2ter. Various 
functions have been assigned to diese remarkable leaves. 
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It seeniB certain that they are food-storage organs. Goebel 
regards the excretion of water by the glands as a substitute 
for transpiration. The amount of water given off and 
finding its way to the soil through the opening of the scale 
may be large. Chemin (1920) has determined it at 3 to 4 per 
^nt. of the weight of the plant in twenty-four hours. He 
regards the excretion as ^tting rid of superfluous phos- 
phates, sulphjites, and timmonia — a somewhat improbable 
explanation. It has also been suggested that small soil 
organisms — protozoans, diatoms, worms — ^find their way into 
the leaf hollows and are digested and absorbed by the 
plant, but no proof of this exists. It may be noted that the 
subterranean leaves of Tozzia show features^ like those of 
Lathrea in a simpler form. The margins are bent back, 
and in the hollow thus produced water-excreting glands 
are found. 

According to Heinricher (1910) the seed of Lathraea 
cannot germinate without contact %ith the host roots, but 
the process is not adequately known. The two cotyledons 
are unfolded and a true root with side roots develops. 
On the root arise numerous disc-like suckers, whether in 
response to the stimulus of a host root, to the stimulus of 
contact with solid particles, or spontaneously, has not been 
definitely settled. The suckers are proliferations of the 
cortical tissue of the root. In contact with a host root they 
spread out over it or almost enclose it, becoming fixed by 
numerous unicellular filaments like root-hairs. An absorb- 
ing process, dissolving its way through the cortical tissues, 
penetrates to the wood. Connection between the wood of 
the host and of the parasite is made by the development 
in the sucker of a strand of tracheids ; other prosenchymatous 
cells make contact with the parenchyma and the bast. 

The Lathraeas have a certain amount of latitude as regards 
htist plants ; normally they occur in shady places where 
they parasitise the roots of woody plants, L. Squamaria 
affecting in particular the hazel. 

BEoaiii««9eB.--‘The Lathraeas lead to the Orobanchacese, 
in which family they are sometimes placed. The family 
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is best represented in the warm teni|>erate regions of the old 
world ; about half a dozen species of Orobanche, the broom- 
rape, occur in Britain. Orobanche rubra is parasitic on 
toots of the thyme, Orobanche mcqor on leguminous shrubs, 
Orobanche caryophyllacea on bedstraws and brambles. 
Some species are thus restricted in the choice of a host, 
others are less exigent. 

The inflorescence axis appears above the soil ; in 
Orobanche nuyor it is i to a feet high and stoutish, in other 
species it is smaller. It bears a few small scales and ends 
in a crowded spike. Below the surface it terminates in a 
swollen base with many scales. The plants possess no 
chlorophyll and have dull colouring in lints of brown, yellow, 
and purple. Brilliant colours are developed in other 
members of the family, the Caucasian Phelipseas having 
bright scarlet flowers. 

The seeds of the Orobanchaceae are minute, with an 
undifferentiated embryo embedded in an endosperm. 
Scattered by the wind, they are washed into the soil by rain, 
and germinate only iff contact with living roots of host 
plants. A chemical effect must be involved, but of what 
nature we do not know. A filamentous embryo 1 mm. 
long is produced, in which only relative position distin- 
guishes a root end from a shoot end ; the latter remains 
in the seed coat, the former comes in contact with the host 
root and sends a sucker down to the wood. Vascular 
tissue then develops in the seedling, and an extremely 
intimate connection is made with the host, wood with wood, 
bast with bast, cortex with cortex, and epiderm with epidenn. 
The upper part of the seedling now grows into a tiny tuber 
with a lumpy surface, and the apical portion usually withers 
away. From this tuber arise adventitious outgrowths 
which extend to other host roots and produce secondary 
suckers. They arise exogenously, and, if a root 4^ Jis> 
present, it is much reduced. They may, perhaps, be looked 
on as adventitious roots of an aberrant nature. The 
flowering stem arises as a rule singly and adventitiously 
from the tubers. Flowering stems may also arise from the 
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adventitious roots. The plant may be annual or tnay take 
several years to produce its flowering shoot. After flowering 
it usually dies. ^ 

If we look back over the series we have traced, we see 
that the partially parasitic Rhinanthus shows little departure 
from the normal. Tozzia shows reduction of the aerial 
shoot which is short-lived and has diminished chlorophyll ; 
there is a well - developed subterranean rhizome. In 
Lathraea the vegetative part of the plant is entirely subter- 
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Flo. a7 . — Cytimu f^ociuisj two inftoresccnces rising from the root 
of a Cistus shrub. Nat. size. 

ranean though well developed, only the flowering axis comes 
above the ground, and chlorophyll has completely disap- 
peared. Finally, in the broom-rapes the vegetative body 
is reduced to ^e little tuber and its peculiar roots, with 
pur^ absorptive functions. Only the flowering shoot 
Sltainl any size. 

Balanophora, etc. — The Balanophoracese are root-para- 
sites on shrubs and trees. This family is nearly confmed 
to tropical rain-forests, a few species occurring in savannah 
and bush vegetation, and one, Cynamonum coccineum, the 
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Maltese ^ 4 ^ponge, growing on halophytic ahniba in the 
Mediterranean regjpn. The vegetative body consists of 
large branched tumra attached to the roots of the host. 
From it arise massive, club-shaped or globular, often 
branched inflorescences with scale l^ves, and many flowers, 
frequently brilliant in colouring. 

Even in young stages there is no differentiation of root 
and shoot. The tuber may be in contact with several host 
roots, which it enve- 

root,the cortex of which 

branching extensions of 
vascular tissue into the 
parasitic tuber, and even 

in which the union of 

intimate ; the tuber is, 

Rafflesiac(» are 

tropical families. One 
species, Cytmus hypo- 

• « • V • rising from th© thick rhizotne4tke 

CtsHS (RafiiesiaccaB) is vegetative body. Nat.aise. 


cistis (RafiiesiaccaB) is vegetative body. Nat.aise. 
parasitic on roots of 

Cistus shrubs in the Mediterranean and southern Atlantic 


coastal regions of France (Fig. 27). The Hydnomcese 
possess branching rhizomes which xi^e connection ^ wil|i 
the roots of the host apparently after the fashion of the 
broom-rapes. From these arise several solitary leathery or 
fleshy flowers (Fig. 28). 

The flower of the RafflesiaoeaB is also usually solitary. 
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That of the Javan Rafflesia Amoldi, blood^red in colour, 
stinking like carrion, and measuring swyard across, is the 
largest known flower. Cytinus has shoh fleshy scapes with 
several flowers, the brilliant yellow of which, contrasting 
with the equally brilliant scarlet of the scaly bracts, makes 
them lovely objects as they appear above the bare brown soil 
below the Cistus bushes of the garigue. The flowers or 
inflorescences of the Rafllesiaces spring straight from the 
cortex of the host plants. When they break through the 
cortex of a stem, e.g, Pilostyles on vines, they present a very 
remarkable sight, the trunk of the host appearing to blossom. 
The vegetative body exists entirely inside the host. In 
most cases it is reduced to an irregular weft of branching 
filaments, which wander through the parenchymatous 
tissues of the host. In Cytinus and some others undifler- 
entiated strands of tissue are formed. The inflorescence 
starts as a parenchymatous swelling inside which a vegetative 
point is ultimately laid down ; this gives rise to the bud 
which breaks through the tissues of parasite and host to the 
exterior. 

In the Rafflesiaceee we have the ultimate stage of reduc- 
tion of the vegetative body, which is at a level of organisa- 
tion no higher than that of a fungus. Of the flowering 
plant structure the flower alone remains, and wc may note 
that the seeds are minute, the embryo is undifferentiated, 
and the development of the gametophyte is abnormal. 

Ctosyiha Cusoata. — The two isolated parasitic 
genera Cassytha and Cuscuta, differ widely from other 
parasites. They possess extensive branching stems which 
twine round the stems and leaves of the hosts. The leaves 
are reduced to minute scales; chlorophyll is often present, 
but usually in such small amount that the plant appears 
quite yellow. Cassytha, according to Mirande (1905), 
^h|ts abundant chlorophyll. It is capable of slow growth 
for as much as eight months without a host, but develops 
rapidly only when it has attached itself to another plant. 
Some dodders, e,g. the tropical Cuscuta reflexa, are markedly 
green. Photosynthesis may in these be sufficiently vigorous 
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to produoA^ oxygen in light, but not to meet the constructive 
requirements of the4>ti|ra8ite. Csssytha is tropical ; Ernst 
(1908) describes it ai^growing in festoons on the strand 
grasses of Krakatau, Cusctna* is widespread from the tropics 
to the temperate zones, several ^ectes occurring in Britain, 
Cuscuta Epithymum is common on whin, thyme, and 
heather, Cuscuta TrifoUi grows on clover, and Cuscuta 
Epilimm on flax. 

The seed of Cuscuta germinates on the soil, usually, so 
far as European species are concerned, late in the spring, 
when other vegetation has sprouted, and young shoots of 
host plants are therefore available. The late germination 
may be determined by high temperature or light require- 
ments. The root leaves the seed coat first and pushes 
slightly into the soil, from which it absorbs water. 
Cotyledons are absent or rudimentary. As the young 
shoot, a fine yellow thread, grows, it appears to cre^ forward 
on the soil. The tip is raised above the surfa^ and cir- 
cumnutates. If it fails immediately to meet a host it may 
grow forward for some time at the expense of the basal 
parts, which wither away, but it ultimately dies. Spisar 
(1910) found the maximum term of life without a host to be 
seven weeks in Cuscuta Gronovit ; in smaller species it is less. 
If it meets a living plant it conunences to twine round it, 
behaving in turn like a twining plant and like a tendril ; 
that is, it alternates a series of loose elongated coib with a 
series of close tight ones. Peirce (1894) agrees with older 
investigators that the seedling dodder can only twine round 
living plants, though the mature parasite can twine round 
any support, living or dead. More recently, Mirande 
(1900) and Spisar (1910) have found that the seedlings of 
the small species, e.g, C. Epithymum^ can twine round a 
dead object if it is moist, while seedlings of the large species, 
e.g. C. GronovU^ can twine indifferently on wet or dry, dead 
or living, supports. On the surface of the tight coils, in 
contact with the host, epidermal adhesive discs, attached by 
papilise which grow between the cells of the host, are formed 
in response to the contact stimulus. The papillae also 
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function as absorbing organs. From these discs suckers 
are sent down into the host tissue, w^ii^ is dissolved away 
by secreted enzymes. The suckeis ^read out inside the 
host ; vascular tissue is formed and connects up with the 
wood and bast ; prosenchymatous filaments penetrate the 
cortex and even the pith, and tap living cells. 

The nature of these suckers is not clear. Some botanists 
regard them as modified adventitious roots, and in some 
species, efirop«a,they are produced endogenously. 

After connection has been made with a host growth is 
very vigorous. The stem passes from shoot to shoot, 
branching freely ; the parasite may completely exhaust and 
smother the host plant, and may do extensive damage to 
crops of clover and flax. The little bunches of flowers are 
produced abundantly. 

It is interesting to note that in Cuscuta and Cassytha 
reduction runs on lines different from those common in 
other advanced parasites. The foliage indeed is gone, but 
the stem is well developed ; this is of course to be related 
to their unique mode of attachment to the host, and brings 
with it the advantage of rapid spread over available host 
plants. Alone among the parasites, Cuscuta can be grown 
independently of host plants in a sugar solution. In such 
cultures Cusctita monogyna flourishes, and produces flowers 
and fruit (Molliard, 1908). 

Qenml ConsideratioDS. — Reviewing this account of 
parasitic flowering plants, we see that, while we are well 
informed as to the structural relations between them and 
their hosts, little of the physiological relation is kndwn. We 
do not even know exactly whether green parasites receive 
only water and inorganic salts. As to the forms in which 
organic compounds are absorbed by complete parasites 
we know nothing. Nor do we know much of the factors 
which bind a parasite to its particular hosts. It may be 
surmised that some plants are unsuitable as hosts because 
they offer difficulty to penetration, but this^plains little. 
In Cuscuta enzymes play a part in secuil^ penetration ; 
to what extent ^ey are active in other cases is unknown. 
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Research on water relations has just begun. Here is a wide, 
and it'ahould be added a difficult, field to be explored* 

An enticing problem, more of a speculative nature, is 
the origin of the parasiticr habit. The distribution of 
parasitic groups in the system of flowering plants shows that 
the habit has certainly arisen more th^ once in evolu- 
tionary history, but that it has not arisen very frequently. 
Cassytha, Cuscuta, and Krameria are parasitic genera in 
otherwise autotrophic families, which are not related to any 
of the other groups of parasites. In the Scrophulariacese 
the habit appears in various genera of a single tribe ; the 
closely related Orobanchacese are completely parasitic. 
The small family of Lennoceae is not related to any other 
parasitic family. The Santalacese and Myzodendraces are 
related, as are the Loranthacese and Balanophoracese, and 
the Hydnoraceae and Rafflesiacese. These families stand 
near each other in the natural system. It may be noted 
that there are no parasitic monocotyledons nor gymno- 
sperms. It looks as if in certain plant groups there has been, 
and probably still is, some tendency of an unexplained 
nature which has made parasitic development possible. 
This tendency Is present in the Rhinanthoidess, and in the 
very closely related Orobanchacese. It shows itself in the 
group of families Loranthacese, Balanophoracese, Hydno- 
racese, and Raffiesiacese, and in the Santalaceas and Myzo- 
dendracesB. It crops out quite unexpectedly in the isolated 
genera Krameria, Cassytha, and Cuscuta. It may be that 
the nature of the tendency in the various cases has been 
quite different. It is certain that in every case it has been 
the acquisition of some positive quality or qualities which 
has made possible the connection vrith the host. Para- 
sitism has almost certainly not been a consequence of 
diminished capacity for independent existence, nor of 
reduction of vegetative structure ; these have followed. 
Parasitism, in other words, is primarily a positive capacity, 
and only secon^rily does it mean degeneration. 

A factor inlme evolution of parasitism has been oppor- 
tunity. Parasitism in Cuscuta has been favoured by the 
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opportunities for attachment in twining plants so cha- 
racteristic of the bindweed family^ The opportunity of 
the Rhinanthoideas lies simply in t^ abundance of roots of 
other plants in the soil of meadows and pastures, and the 
frequent contact with them which must be made. Given 
the start of root parasitism, it is not difBcult to picture 
the evolution of the more^advanced and specialised types, 
culminating in such forms as RsiHesia. The problem of 
the origin of the mistletoes is more difficult. One might 
think of them as originating from epiphytes. But in all 
the multitude of the true epiphytes of the tropics there seems 
to be no indication of any sort of parasitism The distri- 
bution of the Loranthacese to tree branches is now secured 
by the slimy berry, but whether this appeared before or 
after the assumption of the parasitic habit we do not know. 
It is quite conceivable that the Loranthacese, too, started 
as root parasites and became branch parasites later, for two 
genera of the Santalacese are branch parasites though root 
parasitism is dominant in the family ; it is also quite 
possible that they were originally lianas, for some tropical 
species, as we have seen, have tendril-like roots and ram- 
bling stems. We have, in fact, no means of deciding how the 
parasitic Loranthacese took to their present mode of life. 

Some efforts have been made to determine experi- 
mentally what conditions will permit of parasitic existence. 
It is quite possible to grow many ordinary plants for a time 
in wounds of others. Peirce (1904) planted germinating 
peas in slits of a bean stem ; the root system grew down the 
hollow intemodes and drew a supply of water from the walls 
of the cavities. The peas reached maturity and bore seeds. 
Molliard (1913) grew cress in wounds in the hypocotyl of 
the French bean, in a saturated atmosphere, and found 
that sucker-like side roots were formed. 

MacDougal and Cannon (1910) made an extended study 
of the growth of several plants used as cuttings in woundls 
of various cactuses. In several cases the cutting survived 
for upwards of two years and showed considi^ble growth. 
Agave produced so vigorous a root system as to destroy mudi 
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of the tissues of the ** host ** cactus. Opuntia remained ative 
for a tong time, absorbing water through its parenchymatous 
cells, but forming no roots. 6ut Peirce^s pea plants were 
stunted. Slow growth and * poor root formation were 
characteristic of MacDougal’s plants.. MacDougal (1911) 
lays stress on the necessity of an osmotic pressure superior 
in the parasite to that of the host. Senn and Hagler 
(quoted from Tubeuf, 1923) have shown that Viscum, 
Thesium, Euphrasia, Orobanche, and Pedicularis have in 
fact osmotic pressures from 0*025 to 0*25 atmos. higher 
than those of their hosts. Harris and Lawrence (1916) 
found that the Loranthacese of Jamaica had in almost all 
cases osmotic pressures higher than those of the hosts. 
It is of interest to note that Harris (19x8) found the 
osmetic pressure of Jamaican epiphytes to be always 
very much lower than that of the trees on which they 
grow. 

It is tempting, too, to institute a comparison between 
the behaviour of a plant grafted on another and the relation 
of parasite to host. The stock is of course normally treated 
so that it bears no foliage, but a scion may quite well be 
grown on a leafy stock, and so reproduce the external 
features of a mistletoe and an apple-tree. As we have 
seen, however, the ftiter-relations are quite different. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the behaviour of the 
scion grafted on a stock, or even such experiments as those 
of MacDougal, throw any light on parasitism or its origin. 
Grafts are successful only within strictly limited bounds of 
relationship ; the graft is really a regeneration or wound- 
healing phenomenon, which results in the formation of 
what is, from the standpoint of nutritive physiology, a 
single organism — the scion supplying organic compounds, 
the stock water and salts. Parasitism is normally a relation 
between two plants which do not stand close to each other 
phylogenetically, and which may easily stand at the opposite 
poles of the plimt system — a Viscum on a gyxxmosperm. 
It is essepitt^^an attack of one mganism on another, an 
active incursion into its ^stem ; and tiie union, however 
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intinul^ly connected the two organisms may be^ is essen*^ 
dally dualtstic and antagonistic. ' 

As regards MacDougal^s and Peirce’s eatperiments,' we 
may say that they offer no indication of how wen the most 
elementary form of parasitic connection mights be brought 
about ; none of their plants, even though planted in wounds, 
give any sign of forming an organic connection with the 
** hosts.” They are, in fact, simply plants growing in an 
abnormal substratum and showing some sign of the fact 
in hunger stunting. To interpret the stunting as in any 
way analogous to the reduction seen in parasites seems 
unnecessary. Such experiments are certainly interesting, 
but they are only the first beginnings of experimental 
investigation of this problem. MolUard’s cress approaches 
parasitism rather more closely. 

§ 2. Saprophytes 

Saproph3rtic flowering plants are much less numerous 
than parasites. Complete saprophytes as a rule lack 
chlorophyll and show reduction in vegetative structure. 
Even so typical a saprophyte as the bird’s-nest orchis, 
however, possesses a little chlorophyll masked by a brown 
pigment ; assimilation is probably insignificant in such 
cases. 

The saprophytes live in soils rich in humus, and most 
characteristically in the mould of woods. Their subter- 
ranean system consists of rhizomes or roots. In some, 
€.g, the coral-root orchis, roots are absent, l^eir function 
being performed by the much-branched rhi^mes. All 
saprophytes are symbiotic with mycorhizal fiingi which 
evidently play a part in their nutrition ; |he saprophytic 
orchid Wullschlagelia aphylla alone is said to be an ex- 
ception to this rule (Ramsbottom, 1922), What little is 
known of this in detail will be referred to in connection with 
the general problem of mycorhiza. As we shall see, a great 
many green plants which have no appearahcc^'^ of leading a 
saprophytic existence also possess mycorhiaa and grow in 
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humus soils. Between these and tyfKcal saprophytes inter- 
grades exist, BO that it is likely that there 'are upiny cases of 
partial saprophytism which have not been recognised. Or 
we may look ft the relation in Mother way. It is not certain 
that any sapTc^hytes really draw organic food directly from 
the soil. The fimgus may in all cases act as an inter- 
mediary. The viDird “saprophyte” would thus be a 
misnomer, and these plants would properly be regarded as 
the end of a series, exhibiting the ei^eme result of the 
mycorhizal habit, having become parasitic ilS their fungi. 
It is, however, convenient at present to distinguish some 
humus plants which have reduced leaves and chlorophyll 
as a separate class. 

Systematic. — While there are no parasitic monocotyledons 
the majority of saprophytes belong to 'ttiat group. They 
occur in the families Orchidacese, Burmanniacece, and 
Triuridaceae. Among the dicotyledons the families Piro- 
lacese (sometimes included in the Ericaceae), GentianaceSs, 
and Polygalaceae, include saprophytic species. Among the 
gymnosperms neither parasites nor saprophytes are known. 

{a) Polygalacese : the 2 species of Epirrhizanthes of the 
Jndo-Malayan region are saprophytes. . ^ 

(^) Gendanaceae : of the 60 genera of the f&iily six, 
which occur in four different tribes, with in all about 
30 species, are saprophytes. The North American Bartonia 
and Obolaria have sufficient chlorophyll to give them a 
disdnct green tinge, and may be regarded as pardal sapro^ 
phytes. The rest, with a distribudon that includes tropical 
America and^Adirica, the West Indies, Ceylon, and the 
Himalayas, am devoid of chlorophyll. In all cases the leaves 
are represented only by scales, often of minute size. 

{c) Pirolaces: 8 of the 10 genera, with lo species, 
are saprophytes, without chlorophyll and with only scale 
leaves. Typically they inhabit the leaf mould of woods. 
Thus, MonotropaHypopithys ftht bird*s-nest, occurs in beech 
and fir woods Britain ; Mmotropa unifiora is the Indian 
pipe of NortK*Micrican woods. The flowering shoots arise 
from buds produced by the roots. Parasidc connections 

R 
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with roots of other plants have been described in some 
cases, but^this has not been confiniied by all investigators. 
In addition to the complete saprophytes one American 
species of Pyrola, Pyrola apkyUa, with little ofalorophyll, is 
a partial saprophyte; 

(d) Triuridacese : this small family, with 3 geneni and 

aMiut 40 spedes, is 
exclusively tropical. 
All are sniail yellowish 
or reddish plants with 
scale leaves. 

(e) Burmanniacece; 
another small tropical 
family, with its chief 
centre in Borneo and 
New Guinea, and 
with representatives in 
America. Most of 
the genera are eom- 
pletely saprophytic ; 
Burmannia has auto- 
trophic and sapro-, 
phytic species. One 
or two species are 
doubtfully parasitic. 
The family is remark- 
able for the extra- 
ordinary forms of its 
flowers (Fig. 29). 
Some spiccaes possess 
rhizomes whidi may 
be coral-like ; others produce shoots from .the roots. 

(/) Orchidaceae. This great cosmopolitan family has 
more ^an 400 genera and 7000 spedcs ; about 50 sp^es, 
belonging to a dozen genera, are saprophytes, some only 
partial. It is likely that the family indudes many other 
species of partially saprophytic habits ^ ^racttcdly all 
harbour mycorhizal fungi. Three saprophytio spedes occur 
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in Britain ; Coralhrhiza inmiat the €oral»root, and the much 
rarer Epipogm aphyUum are devoid of roota^posaeaaing 
coraUoid rhizomes ; Neottia Nutus-avis^ the bird^s^nest 
orchis» possesses roots. Tl\es^ plants are brown or yellowish 
in colour, though Neottia possesses some chlorophyll, and 
have leaves reduced to scales. Epipogon and Neottia occur 
in shady woods in rich humus soil ; Corallorhiza is peculiar 
in inhabiting sandy copses. 

General Remarks.— As has been said, all Si^^rophytes 
are mycotrophic ; this habit is, as we shalHlile, extremely 
widespread, and, in conjunction with growth in rich humus 
soils, would seem to offer admirable opportunities for a 
dependent existence. Yet complete saprophytes are few 
in number. 

A good deal of work has been done^ investigating the 
possibility of normal plants absorbing organic substances 
from the soil. It is certain that the normal root system may 
absorb soluble organic substances like sugars. Robbins 
(1922) has recently shown that amputated root tips of the 
maize may grow vigorously and branch on organic culture 
media. Complete plants supplied with sugar show increased 
growth and also increased chlorophyll content. Brannon 
(1923) has grown various plants in the dark on glucose and 
other sugars and for periods of many weeks. Increase in 
dry weight took place, and peas even produced flower buds. 
This tells distin^y against any idea that chance absorption 
of organic substance might have led to loss of chlorophyll 
and further reduction. The fact is established that humus 
compounds ^are not available for higher plants, and this 
makm it all fhe more likely that the saprophytes draw on 
the soil only through their symbiotic fungi. They must have 
been derived from green mycotrophic plants. They have 
oriented, as have the parasites, in widdy diflferent regions 
of the system of flowering plants. Of the causes which have 
led to diminution of chlorophyll and further reduction we 
know nothing, ^^cept that in ordinary plants mutations 
with little of ^0 ddorophyll occasionally occur, in 
Lydmis duHca* In sudi mutationi in planis.with advanced 
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mycotrophic habits it is possible that the saprophytes have 
h^ their origin. 


§ 3. Mycotrophic Plants 

The term tnycarhiza was first used by Frank (1885) 
designate the association of a fungus with ^e root of a higher 
plant. Afis commonly regarded as a kind of symbiosis^ by 
which is meimt an intimate partnership of two organisms 
in which both partners benefit. But the details of mycorhiza 
are so varied, and we know so Uttle of their physiological 
relations that it is not safe to assume mutual benefit or even 
one-sided benefit in all cases. The term is somewhat 
naturally used to cover the association in a plant like Coral- 
lorhiza which has no roots but only a root-like rhizome, and 
it is extended to plants in which the fungus inhabits shoot 
structures which have no resemblance to a root at all, as 
in the curious Japanese orchid, Gastrodia. Despite the 
violence it does to etymology this usage is established, 
though the term mycotrophic is more exact. 

Mycorhiza associations were divided by Frank into two 
classes, ectotrophic and endotrophic. In the latter, typically 
seen in the orchids, the fungus inhabits the root cortex ; 
in the former it occurs as a mantle outside the root, and only 
penetrates between the epidermal cells, as in the pine, the 
beech, and many other forest trees. This distinction, 
striking enough in extreme cases, cannot always be applied. 
Intermediate types are known, and, even in ,|ypical cases 
of the one or the other extreme, the fungus is not so sharply 
localised as the terms imply. 

Mycorhiza is an extremely widespread phenomenon. 
It is c^ibited by all the orchids, by the autotrophic as well 
as by the saprophytic, and by all the Ericaceie, in endotrophic 
form ; the majority of our forest trees possess ectotrophic 
mycorhiza. These are the best known cases, but it has been 
shown by Janse (1897), Stahl (1900) and GaHaud (1905) that 
most families indude plants which more or less frequently 
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have their roots associated with fiingi. Only in the Cruci- 
ferae and Cyperaceae did Stahl fail to find any mycorhizal 
species. He found that mycorhum was most frequent 
soils poor in nitrogen and znineral salts, imd founded the 
theory that the chief benefit derived by the flowering plant 
from its fungus was an increased supply of salts. 

Eetotrophic rnsroochiaa is, as we have said, seen in its 
most characteristic form in forest trees. It is particularly 
well developed in the ^ 

pine, the larch, and other ^ 
conifers, in the beech, I 

oak, hazel, and other — \ 4 JLm 

cupuliferous trees. Young 
side roots are infected by M ^ J 
fungi growing in the rich } H / 

humus soil. The roots ^ — V 

have their growth in 

length curtailed and ^ \ U I 

infected tips are club- fflk VI j 

like. Infected pine roots ^ 
fork repeatedly and / 

thicken into a coral-like 1 ^ 

mass. The mature my- 

corhiza forms a felted or iM? 

hairy mantle round the 
root, from which numer- 

OUS hyphse penetrate funaus forming a mantle outside and 

between the walls of the 

epidermal cells. Root- t, x 320 (after Frank). 2, Nat. 
hair formation is pre- *“®* 

vented (Fig. 30). It has been recently shown by Melin 
(1921), for the pine and the spruce, that infection takes place 
through the root-hairs or epidermal layer, and that at first 
the fungus exists inside the cortical cells, in which it is 
ultimately digested ; later it passes between the cells of the 
epiderm and forma the typical mantle. In trees growing 
in wet bogs the fungus exists exclusively in the cortical 
cellst Melin isolated three distinct fungi which can form 
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mycorhm mih the pine, and showed that they belong to the 
Hymenomycetes and to the genua Boletus. The endotrophic 
unycorhhsa found in bogs is due to a fourth form. 

> It has long seemed probable that forest tree myoorhizas 
ate formed by the large toadstools characteristic of woods, 
some of which are constantly associated with a particular 
species of tree. This has been finally proved by Melin 
who has shown, by infection of sterile seedlings with pure 
culnires bf the fungi, that the mycorhiza of the larch is 
derived from Boletus elegam^ a toadstool that is common 
in larch woods. One of the fungi of the pine is Boletus 
luteus, Mycorhiza has thus been synthesised. 

Peyronel (1921) has demonstrated mycorhizal connection 
between the roots of forest trees and a number of large 
humus fungi belonging to the Tuberales and Basidiomycetes. 
Thus the mycorhiza of the larch may be formed by Boletus 
eleganSt laridnus^ B. cavipes ; of the aspen by Boletus 
rufus ; of the beech by Cortinarius proieus, Boletus dysenterica 
and p, cyanescens, Hypochnus cyanescens, and Scleroderma 
vulgare. It may be taken that older work in which the 
mycorhizal fungus was referred to species of Penicillium, 
Mucor, etc., was vitiated by a faulty technique which easily 
admits to cultures the omnipresent spores of these fungi. 

The ectotrophic mycorhiza of forest trees does not seem 
to be essential to their existence. At least in some soils the 
trees can exist without the fungus. It is not yet certain 
whether under favourable conditions sterile trees grow as well 
as infected. Nor is there a certain answer to the question 
of the function performed by the mycorhiza when normally 
developed. From the nature of the case it must replace the 
root-hairs in the transference of water and salts to the root ; 
but it does not follow that it supplies these more efficiently 
than would the root-hairs themselves. Melin states that the 
mycorhiza of pine and spruce is poorly developed in mild 
humus and well developed in raw humus, and that it is 
necessary to the success of the tree on drained peat. He 
thinks dhat in one way or another the fungus transfers 
nitrogen from the soil to the plant. Though the fungus does 
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not fix free nitrogen in isolation, it is possible that it may do 
80 when associated with the root. It is very likely that in 
general the mycorhkal fungus has an important action in 
making available for the plant the othpipise unavailat;fte 
inorganic nutrient substances present in the humus. Ww B. 
McDougal (1914) looks on ectotrophic mycorhisas of 
broad-leaved trees as a chance association in which the 
fungus is a parasite. The maples he regards as possessing 
an endotropic mycorhiza which is symbiotic. 

Endotio^c myoorhiaa : Oallui^ — The best investi- 
gated case is that of the Ericaceae and particularly of CdUuna 
viUgaris^ the heather, which has been cleared up by the work 
of Rayner (1913-1922). The fungus is not confined to the 
root, though there lies the region of infection and of its 
principal development. It extends in an attenuated form 
through the stem and leaves, and into the ovary. From 
the intercellular spaces of the leaves hyphae extend into the 
air. From the ovarial wall it stretches over to the minute 
seeds, and, when these are shed, they carry with them 
fragments of mycelium in and on the seed coat. 

On the germination of the seed, as the radicle begins to 
elongate, and even before it has left the seed coat, it is 
infected by the fungus hyphae throu^ its externa! cells, 
no root-hairs being formed. The fungus pas^M rapidly 
from cell to cell dissolving a passage through the cell walls, 
and is presently found like a coiled skein of thread in almost 
every cell of ^e root cortex and epiderm. It spreads to 
the branch roots and to the shoot. Later the fungus 
pushes hyphsB between the epidermal cells, and forms a 
fine network on the outside of the root. Indeed, although 
its principal development is intracellular, and we may con- 
veniently class it with the endotrophic forms, it has been 
described as ectotrophic and is a good example of an 
intermediate type. 

By suitable means the Calluna seeds may be stylised 
and uninfected seedlings raised, but these never dl^etop 
pFoperiy. The cotyledons and a few leaves unfold ; the 
root system is represented only by a few minute stumps at 
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the base of the hypocotyl, when, at a corresponding stage 
in an Infected seedling an extensive branched system of 
fine transparent roots has been formed. The fungus-free 
seedlings never get beyond this stage (Fig. 31). 

Here, then, we have an association much closer than that 
exhibited by the mycorhiza of forest trees ; for in these, at 
least in certain conditions, good development can take 
place in absence of the fungus, while in the case of Calluna 
— and, it is probable, in many other Ericaceae — ^normal 
development, and in particular root formation, can take 
place only if the fungus is present. Furthermore, regular 



Fig. 31. — Seedlings of heather (Calluna vulgaris); 1, in sterile cul- 
ture; 2, infsipted with mycorhizal fungus; both five months after 
sowing. (After Rayner.) 


infection by the fungus is ensured by the presence of its 
hyphae on the seed. The manner in which development is 
influenced by the fungus is at present quite obscure. We 
now know, however, that the fungus definitely benefits the 
general growth of the plant in a particular way. It has been 
shown by Ternetz (1907) that f^ngi isolated from the roots 
of the Ericaceae are capable of assimilating free atmospheric 
nitrogen. The identity of Temetz’s fungi — species of the 
genus Phoma — ^with the mycorhizal fungus, has been 
confiji^ed by Rayner (1922), who abo showed that normally 
infected seedlings could flourish in a medium quite free 
from nitrogen compounds, and thb the ordinary green 
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plant cannot do. The presence of fungal. hyph» outside 
the plant, both in the air and in the soil, is probably of 
imp>ortance in relation to the supply of nitrogen. The 
heather thus receives nitrogen compounds Ijtipm the fungus, 
and the fungus in its turn must receive organic food from the 
plant. Its main development is intracellular and its only 
source of carbon compounds is the organic matter of the 
cell. It does not seem to act harmfully, no degeneration 
being visible in the cells of normally infected plants. But 
the balance between plant and fungus is a very delicate one, 
for, if the plant is enfeebled in any way, the fungus takes the 
upper hand and overmasters its host. In normal conditions 
the fungus never fructifies, but in a weakened plant the 
fructifications of the fungus indicate its dominance. This 
altered relation is beautifully seen in seedlings grown in 
calcareous soils. Calluna is a well-known example of a 
. plant that lives habitually in acid humus, and when grown 
in chalk or lime soils is stunted and chlorotic, as the result 
of some difference in the soil chemistry or ph3rsics the 
precise nature of which is at present not understood. In 
seedlings grown in such soib, or even in watery extracts 
from them, the fungus of the mycorhiza is seen to become 
dominant ; so that even an environmental change which 
may occur in nature, is sufficient to upset t^ balance 
normally maintained between the two symbionts. An 
account of the Calluna symbiosis by Christoph (1921) differs 
from Rayner’s in many points ; he finds that Calluna can 
thrive without the fungus, which he regards as a parasite. 
Rayner (19226) has shown that Christoph’s conclusions 
are not well founded. 

We have, then, a very complete though not exhaustive 
account of the mycorhizal relation of Calluna. We do not 
know the mechanism of the effect of the fungus on root 
formation. It is not certain that the assimilation of nitrogen 
is the only way in which the fungus serves its host.: /It is 
quite possible that it affects the supply of salts and of water. 
We may remark on the prevalence of mycorhiza in the 
heaths and their allies, tj^ical inhabitants of peaty sdils 
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with a low salt content. As regards the fungus we do 
not know the details of its food relations* nor do we know 
how the fructification is suppressed. 

The Orohld%^More attention has been paid to the 
mycorhusa of the orchids than to diat of any other group. 
In several cases they have been exhaustively studied from 
the morphological standpoint* and dieir biological relations 
have be^ the subject of a great deal of work during the last 
twenty years. Our knowledge of this side is largely due 
to the French botanist Noel Bernard (1909), and to the 
amplification of his work by Burgeff (1909). A useful 
account of recent work is given by RaynerXi9i6a). The 
general life-history of the association is fully described 
by Magnus (1900) for Neottia. The fungus is sharply 
limited to the three or four external cortical layers of the 
root ; it is never found in the inner cortex, nor in the 
central cylinder, and only sparingly in the epidermal layer 
(a to 3 cells thick). Very few h3rph{e find their way outwards 
into ^e soil. In the rhizome as many as six cortical layers 
may be infected, and the fungus even reaches a short 
distance into the flowering axis. Infection of new roots 
takes place, at a very early stage, from the rhizome. The 
mycorhizal cells are further sharply separated into two 
distinct clmes — ^an outer and an inner layer of digestive 
cells,’* ana wtwcen these a layer of “ host cells.” 

In the host cells a coil of rather thick-walled hyphie 
clothes the inner surface of the walls, and from this thinner 
hyphac traverse the protoplasm and vacuoles, and probably 
are absorptive in function. Throughout thc-life of the root 
these cells present the same aspect. In the digestive cells 
the fungus at first forms coils of thin-walled hyphse. Soon 
these die and are evidently digested by the plant cell ; the 
remains of the wall substance collapse and, together with 
some plasma, are separated as an ^ indigestible ” dump,” 
whMh is surrounded by cellulose material—^ sort of internal 
exqretion of waste matter. Starch appears at the time of 
infection in small grains, which soon disappear and are 
reformed after digestion. The digestive process is acoom- 
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panied by characteristic changes in the nucleus of the host 
cell seemingly of the nature of an interrupted division. 

This highly specialised differentiation into digestive and 
host cells is found in many, {perhaps all, other orchids, but 
the arrangement in definite kyers is not usually so shaip ; 
nor is the quite definite localisation of the fungus and its 
regular occurrence in all the roots general, 

Magnus describes, too, the case of Orchis maculata which 
is, he says, diaracteristic of the European green geophytic 
orchids. In these old welI«developed roots are frequently 
found with no trace of fungus, while in other roots the 
fimgus occura^pnly locally. In the two external cortical 
layers the cells are host cells, and further in digestive cells 
predominate. Reinfection of digestive cells may take 
place. In Listera sometimes the whole of the infected cells 
carry out digestion. In Orchis the two^layered epiderm is 
sparingly infected, and from it numerous branch!^ hyphae 
run out through the root<>hairs into the soil. In some 
species, e,g, Platanthera chkrantha and OrcJm mascula, 
the rhizome is free from fungus and the young roots are 
infected from the soil through their root-hairs when they 
are 3 cm. long. In the rhizome of Corallorhiza the 
fungus occupies the external layers of the cortex as a host 
region, and the middle layeia are digestive ;^numerous 
hyphae pass int^ the soil. 

Oermination ot Ozohld Seeds. — ^The germination of the 
orchid seeds is closely related to the presence of the fungus. 
In the investigation of this relation, the first of the kind 
known, Bernard was the pioneer. The orchid seed, of 
Phalsenopsis, is minute, about a fourth of a millimetre long, 
covered by a loose coat, and consisting of an undifibentiated 
embryo of a few hundred cells. Its germination is peculiar* 
It swells into a little spherical body, a tiny tuber, from the 
lower end of which absorbing hairs grow out, while the 
upper end becomes green. (The tuberous orchids of^MOur 
mc^owa, however, remain colourless underground, lea^g 
a saprophytic existence for several years.) Only after foir to 
five monti^’ growth does the first root iq>pear at d&e lower 
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end. At this stage the little plant is only 3 to 4 mm. long. 
Then a bud ivith one or two leaf rudiments appears at the 
upper end (Fig. 32), 

This stage is never reached unless infection by the 
symbiotic fungus takes place from the soil. Bernard 
followed the mode of infection with sterilised seeds grown 
in association with a fungus isolated from mature orchid 
roots. In one case, Bletilla hyacinthinay germination pro- 
ceeded to the leaf stage without the fungus, but no roots 
were formed. In another, a hybrid of a Cattleya with a 
Laelia, germination proceeded for three months, to a point 
at which the tuber possessed a little green ri^ above and a 
few hairs below ; degeneration then set in unless infection 
took place. In a third case, a Cypripedium hybrid, no 
germination occurred unless the embryo became infected at 
the start. Burgeff obtained similar results. Recently an 
American investigator, Knudson (1922), has obtained ger- 
mination of a hybrid Lelia-Cattleya on substrata containing 
sugar, without the presence of the fungus ; confirmation 
of this result will be awaited with interest, Bernard’s 
results showed that there was a varying degree of necessity 
for the presence of the fungus, and wider examination may 
show still greater differences of behaviour. 

Bernard believed that there was a high degree of speci- 
ficity in the fungus. In experiments with the seeds of a 
Phsdsenopsis he found that normal germination occurred 
with the fungus isolated from Phalsenopsis roots ; with a 
Cattleya fungus the seeds were infected but the fungus 
killed the seeds ; while with an Odontoglossum fungus infec- 
tion took place and germination started, but the fungus 
was soon totally digested by the plant, and no further 
development took place . Other species were less specialised, 
Burgeff tested the germination of the seeds of a Lselia- 
Cattleya hybrid with fungi isolated from seventeen different 
orchida* many of them Europe^ ; in four cases germination 
was normal, in others it proceeded to various stages, but 
the fungi were either too strong, invading the embryo 
too vigorously, or too weak, undergoing digestion by it. 
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Fio. 3«.'*Germitsation of orchid (PhcUenopcit) ; i . seed, ydih 
coat : 2, embryo after aome days ivithout fungua ; 3, after ^fane 0M3ntlia 
without fungus ; 4, long, section of embryo» fifty days old, Infiacted by 
fungua, ahowing and digestiye cells. All X 75. (After Bernard.) 
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Bernard’s discovery has already had important practical 
applications. Orcldd growers have long found it difficult 
or impossible to germinate the seeds of many kinds. The 
provision of the suitable fungus gets over the difficulty* and 
the new method has already been applied by some growers 
on a large scale (Costantin Snd Msgrou* 1922). 

Bernard compares the action of the fungus on the plant 
to a state of disease* a benign disease ” ; the reaction 
of the plant is like phagocytosis. With the appropriate 
fungus a nice balance exists* the attack is strictly limited. 
If the fimgus is too virulent it overcomes the deuces of 
the plant and becomes speedily and ^pEally parasitic. 
Bernard found that prolonged culture on artificial media 
made his fungi more virulent, but this has not been 
confirmed by Burgeff. The parallelism of the relation to 
that in Calluna is striking. 

The manner in which the fungus promotes the orchid 
germination is not known* but r^erence must be made to 
Knudson’s view that it makes available for the seedling 
insoluble carbohydrates in the culture media employed — 
or naturally present in the humus^ His cultures, in which 
fungus-free germination took place, were carried out in 
media with soluble carbohydrates, fructose being found 
most favourable. The explanation seems too simple. 
There are species in which germination proceeds to the 
production of chlorophyll without the fungus and without 
soluble sugars, and there stops. This is the case, too, with 
Calluna. Now at this stage one must suppose the seedling 
to be capable of assimilation, and the importance of a 
transfer of carbohydrates is not obvious. 

Qistiodfa. — One further case of special interest may be 
described* that of Gastrodia elaia, which inhabits oak woods 
in Japan. It possesses a colourless, rootless tuber about 
6 in. long with a corky covering, bearing a number of 
small dau^ter tubers. The plant is a complete saprophyte. 
The large tubers are infected by a species of a fun^* 
Anhillaiia, Strands of which spread over its surface and pass 
into the soil* where they often be^ their typical fnicti- 
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ficatioas. Special branches penetrate the tuber and spread 
through the outer cortex ; in the outer 2one the apj^arance 
of the cells is that of typical host cellsi in the next aone the 
fungus absorbs the cytoplasm» in the innermost aone the 
cells digest the fungus* Tubers can live separately and 
attain their full size only if they are infected, and only in 
this state can they dower. An account of this case, 
investigated by Kusano (ngii), is given by Rayner (1916). 

Relation to Fungus. — ^The systematic position of the 
orchid fungi, except in the case of Gastrodia, is uncertain. 
Many atan be isolated and ^own in pure culture, but in 
some cases, Neottia ana Corallorhiza. so intimate is 
their association with the plant that isolation has not yet 
been possible. The orchid cannot grow without the fungus. 
What the physiological relation between the two is in the 
mature plant we do np| know. There is evidence that the 
fungus cannot fix free nitrogen, and thus differs from that 
of the Ericaceae. We are left with the assumption that it 
helps in converting insoluble organic compounds in the 
soil into forms av^ble for the plant, or that it is active in 
the transfer of Water and salts. The latter alternative 
would apply to the green orchids, and the former to the 
saprophytes. Both possibilities may be realised in a single 
species. Apart altogether from our lack of knowledge of 
the way in which transformation of organic compounds may 
occur, the case of some of the saprophytes is particularly 
difficult to understand. As we have seen, in Neottia the 
connections of the fungus with the soil are extremely spai^. 
In such a case it seems almost necessary to believe that 
absoxption is carried on directly by the roots and that 
action of the fungus is purely supplementary to the mim- 
bolism within the cell. Cox^orhiza grows in sandy and 
Ophrys in chalky soil, where humus is scanty. The fungus 
is presumed to benefit by obtaining food from the plant ; 
but here again the case of the 8q>rophyte is difficult to 
understand if we are to assume ti^t, in the i^t place* 
the fungus supplies the plant with all its food, and in 
the second withdraws some from it. The saprc^hytes 
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are 80 i))ietiinfi 8 spoken of as being parasitic on their 
endophytic fiingi» a description which scarcely helps 
us to an understanding of the relation. Only in the 
Ericacen have we any real grasp of the situation — and not 
even here of the causation of root formation. An explana- 
tion in other cases must wait on more and very difficult 
research. 

Other Ca sa s . — Endophytic m3tarhiza has been described 
for many other plants, by Stahl (1900), Janse (1897), and 
Gallaud (1905). The ffingi are hyphomycetous, without 



Flo. 33. — ^Mycorhiza af black bryonv {Tamus eommums ) ; long, section 
through root. (After Gallaud.) 

cross walls, and infect the roots through the epiderm. They 
spread both inter- and intra-cellularly, and typically show 
h^h» ending in fine branches the ends of which are con- 
verted by the host plasma into lumps or “ sporangioles ** 
which are digested (Fig. 33). Of their importance for the 
plant little is known. In most cases it is probable that the 
fungus is not necessary to the plant. We must remember 
that the conditions for the infection of a root by fiingi ate 
extraordinarily favourable in humus soils, wheie a rich 
fungus flora exists. There is doubtless a constant struggle 
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between potentiaUy fui^ and the or less 

resistant roots of higher plants. In such conditionB the 
closer relations of typical mycorhiaajl^e been evdved. 

We may here mention Bernard's tiieoiy (191 1) that the 
formation of tubers iS| in general, dependent on the presence 
of fungi, and that the tub^ous habit is a direct consequence 
of fungal infection. The development of this theory was 
cut short by Bernard’s early death. Butll has been recently 
revived by Magrou (19*1), He extends it from tuberisation 
to the formation of perennial subterranean organs in general. 
The case of the potato presents difficulties because our 
cultivated plahris not infected, though the related wild 
species^ Solartum magUa^ are. It is suggested that the 
cultivated plant, constantly grown in rich soil, has become 
independent of its hypothetical fungus. Magrou compares 
related perennial and sjinual species, and shows, for instance, 
thal( MercuriaUs annua has no mycorhiza, while Mercurtalu 
permnis has. He compares the development of infected 
and uninfected plants of Orobus tuberosus, and shows that 
only the former produce tubers. The extension of such 
experimental work will be awaited with interest, though the 
too daring phylogenetic theories that have sprung &om it — 
that the flowering plants have been derived from liverworts 
with fungus symbionts — ^must be viewed with much 
scepticism. 

We may close this account of mycorhiza by reference to 
the isolated and peculiar case of Lolium temulentuMt the 
darnel. This grass is normally infected by a fungus in its 
aerial parts. The fungus spreads through the intercellular 
spaces of the stem and leaf base, and passes into the 
where the nucellus, and later the plumule of the emb^o 
are infected. Hannig (1907) isolated fungus-free races and 
showed that the infected plant had a slight power of assimi- 
lating atmospheric nitrogen. He also obtained the inte- 
resting result that the well-known poisonous effect of the 
darnel is due to the infecting fungus and not to ^ daii^ 
itself* 
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§ 4. Bacterial Symbiosis 

lispMaiiiOWS. — It been known from antiquity that 

the growth of vetches and lupins enrichea the soil. Pliny, 
in the seventeenth book of 1 ^ ** Natural Histoiy,** wrote : 
** Evttty one agrees that nothing is better for manuring 
the helds than green lupins plough or dug into the ground 
before the pods arie formed ; and^that there is nothing better 
for trees or for the vine than to buiy, at the foot, handfuls of 
this plant.*’ In the eighteenth book he says of the lupin ; 
** It thrives in dry sandy places and requires no cultiva- 
tion. . * . We have observ^ elsewhere thiat it enridies the 
fields and vineyards where it is sown. Far from requiring 
manure for its cultivation it itself takes the place of eamellent 
dung. , : . Vetches, too, enrich the soil.” Theophrastus 
wrote of the bean : ** Beans are in other ways not a burden- 
some crop to the ground, they even seem to manure it ., . . 
wherefore the people of Macedonia and Thessaly turn Over 
the ground when it is in flower.” 

The use of these and of other leguminous crops as green 
manure has long been an agricultural practice ; but only in 
the ’eighties of last century was the reason for this improve- 
ment of the soil satisfactorily cleared up and connected with 
a well-known case of bacterial infection of the nodules or 
tubercles on the roots of the Leguminosae. This was due in 
the first place to the work of Hellriegel and Willfarth (1889), 
who showed (i) that in sand lacking nitrogen salts, lupins 
and peas could make satisfactory growth, while cereals 
could not ; (2) that this satisfactory growth did not take 
^Ullice in sterilised sand, but set in if the sand was watered 
Wth an extract of arable soil ; and (3) that this was linked 
with the formation on the roots of the well-known bacterial 
tubercles which could evidently be formed when the 
sterilised soil was infected with the necessary organism from 
arable land. Where nodules were formed a definite and 
considerable gain in combined nitrogen was registered. 
The bacterium was isolated—^ matter of difficulty, as it 
does not grow under the conditions suitable for most 
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bacteria — by Betjerinck (i88S), and the details of infection 
studied, by PnuoiKmski (x8^)« Since then much work 
has been done on the nature of the^iymbiosis, the conditions 
of nitrogen fixation, and tfie practical importance of the 
association. Accounts will be found in Jost and Russell, 
where the literature is cited. 

The bacterium, now generally to BadUm 

radickola^ is found in sotl in which leg&inous plants have 
grown, finding its way there from disintegrating roots. 
It infects the young root through the root hairs. In the 
hair it multiplies enormously and travels inwards in its 
millions embedded in a slimy cord. The intervening cell 
walls are dissolved and the thread of slime passes into the 
cortical cells and stimulates these to abnormal growth. 
The resulting hypertrophy of the root cortex forms the 
familiar root tubercle or nodule, which may be fdund on the 
roots of all leguminous plants. The nodules vary in size 
and form with the species and the size of the root ; they 
may be the size of a pin-head, or they may be as large as a 
hsati nut, as on the stout tap-roots of the lupins (Fig. 34). 
They consist of large-celled parenchymatous tissue, and are 
traversed by forked vascular strands, arising from the central 
cylinder (cp. Spratt, 1919). In the cortical cells the bacteria 
leave the infection thread, and it is after this that the stimu- 
lation to division of the root cells occurs. The parenchyma 
cells in the mature tubercle are so densely packed with the 
bacteria that they have a granular appearance under low 
powers of the microscope. In the central cells of the tubercle 
the bacteria lose their characteristic form ; they swell up 
or form short forked bodies. These are degeneratioi^lfllir 
involution forms, and have been named bacteroids. 

That the leguminous plant in conjunction with the 
bacteria could fix free nitrogen was shown in the cultures 
of Hellriegel and Willfarth, by comparison Of the nitrogen 
balance of plants grown in sterilised and infected sand in 
which no xdtrogenous compounds were available, lii a 
typical case a lupin grown in sterile sand attained a dry 
wri^t of P'933 grm. and showed a nitrogen Ion (as 
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compared with the oontent of the seed) of o’ooS grm. ; 
in sand infected with the micro-organism the plant attained 
a dry weight of 40*574 grm*, and ^^lowed a nitrogen gain 
of 1*049 proof that the bacterium in isolation 

could fix nitrogen was diificult. The conditions of 
existence in pure culture and in symbiosis with the plant 
are, of course, very different. Gilding (1905) has shown 
that the products of the motabolism of^e ba^us, which 
accumulate in artificial culture media, have an adverse effect 
on the fixation of nitrogen ; when these are removed by 
suitable means, fixation can be demonstrated. 

The mutual benefit of the two organisms is thus quite 
clear ; the higher plant receives a supply of nitrogenous 
compounds, the passage of which from the nodule to the 
rest of the plant has been demonstrated, and the bacterium 
receives the balance of its food requirements, chiefiy carbon 
compounds. The relations between the two is not so close 
as in endotrophic mycorhiza, for either organism can exist 
very well apart from the other — ^the leguminous plhnt if it 
is grown in soils with normal nitrogenous manuring, the 
bacterium on suitable culture media. Yet normally they 
are not independent. For it is evident that in nature only 
in the plant does the bacterium obtain those exact and 
peculiar conditions which enable it to synthesise nitrogen 
compounds from free nitrogen ; and only in conjunction 
with the bacteria are the leguminous plants able to luxuriate 
in such barren soils as they commonly affect — ^the rest- 
harrow and bird’s-foot trefoil on sand, the whin on sandy 
heaths, the petty whin on peaty heaths, and so on. 

Fmotioil Iiiipoitaiioe.---The importance of the symbim^ 
for plant life in general must be very great. Fixatiqpiof 
nitrogen takes place in ordinary fertile soils by bacteria in 
the 8^ itself. But in poor soils such fixation may be much 
diminished, and the action of denitrifying bacteria may in 
some cases adversely affect the nitrog^ balance. In poor 
soils ^[ununotis plants frequently thrive, and thrir deaylpg 
roots nodulm enrich the s^ to the benefit of ciher 
vegetatkh. Even on good Sofia an abundance of legun&ous 
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plants in the vegetation probably mcreasea the nitrogm 
atipply to a greater extent than do the ioB bacterio* RtiaaeU 
gives an illustration of the effect of clover on a RothtamBted 
soil* A plot was divided into two portions on one of which 
clover was grown, on the other barley. In the clover harvest 
there was removed i5i’3 lb. of nitrogen per acre com- 
pared with 373 lb. per acre in the \^lcy crop. In the 
soil there was leftVi566 lb. at nitrogen per cent, in 
the clover plot, and 0*14x6 in the barley. In the following 
year barley was grown in both plots ; in the barley harvest 
from the former clover plot there was 69*4 lb. of nitrogen 
per acre, while in the control there was only 39*1. This 
shows the great importance %hich leguminous crops 
have in actual practice. The most valuable results have 
been obtained in the farming of poor soils, and especially 
in the use of lupins as a preliminary crop in the reclamation 
of barren moor and heathland. On such soib innoculation 
with the suitable organism has been practised widi succml 

Biological Baoes. — ^Although the symbiotic organisms of 
all the legumes are included in the one species, BaciUut 
radicicokit it is certain that this consists of a number of 
biological races, each capable of infecting only certain 
groups of species, Hellriegel and Willfarth had shown that 
the organism of the pea could not infect the lupin, and 
vice versa. Later work has confirmed and extended this 
observation. Thus Klimmer and Kriiger (1914) tested by 
serobiological methods the bacteria isolated from eighteen 
different leguminous plants and found that they belonged 
to nine different races ; distinct races, for example, inhabited 
L^pinus, Vicia sativaf Vida Faba, and Melilotus, while the 
last harboured the same race as Medicago and Trigonella. 
Various attempts have been made to induce the leguminous 
bacteria to enter into symbioris with non-kguminous plants, 
such as cereals, but so far widiout success. Could such a 
symbiosis be produced it would have far-reaching practical 
results. 

O^manis with Root TahesQlst,---'nuBtypeof ^i^biosis 
b not confined to the Leguminosss ; it is found in a limited 
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number of o&er fimiilies, thou^ not almyv in all their 
members (cp. Kdlermafit tgto). Theae are the Cycadaoem, 
Podocarpaoem, Eleagnacee (Eleagmuh ^ oleaster^ Hippo* 
hate, the aea buckthcmi, ahd SiM^erdia), Rhamoaoee 
{Ceanoth$ii ammcmust and €. vebttmujt Myiicaceae 
{Myrica Gale, the bog myrtle or gale, and M. aipimfolia)^ 
Betulaces (Alnus, the alder), and perhapa Caauarina. Ihe 
nature of the organism in some of theae caaea ia doubtful* 
Peklo (1910) aaaigna the symbionts in Myrica and Alnus to 
the peculiar bacterial genus Actinoniyces. Shibata (1902) 
regards the nodules of Podocarpus as mycorbiza. Moeller 
(1890) describes the symbiont of Alnus as a non-septate 
fungus. Nodules on Casiiarina have been described by 
Miehe (1918) as a case of mycorhiza. Bottomley (X912 a 
and b, 1915) and Spratt (ipizoand^, 19x5) havci however, 
isolated the organism of Alnus, Myrica, and Eleagnus, 
Ceanothus, Podocarpus and Cycas. They state that in 
all cases it is a form of BaciUus radkicola. All these plants 
are capable of thriving in nitrogen-free media If intefted with 
the appropriate organism, which fixes free nitrogen. 

In the non-leguminous plants the bacillus infects the 
root through the root hairs, passes into the cortex and there 
infects a young lateral root as it passes ^twards through 
the tissues (Fig. 35). This lateral root then grows out and 
becomes hypertrophied, producing the mass of parenchyma 
which is inihabited by the symbiont. Except in the Podocar* 
paoeie the lateral root forks repeatedly, and the tuberde 
assumes a more or leas coralloid form (cp* Fig. 34). These 
tubercles are perennial (a condition coined in the 
Leguminosae to the tribe Mimosess), and, as gronflh 
continues year after year, they may assume large dimei^ona; 
In the alder they may be as big as a cricket b^. 

Especially interesting are the two gymnospermbus 
famIlieB the Podocarpaoee and Cycadacess, ki all the genera 
of which so far examined tubercles have been found. The 
tubeides the Podocarpacete are simple, and the teie a|iola 
beset with them have the appearance of a loosely tliieid^ 
striiig<3^beads(cp.Fig^34), TheoonditioiismtheCycadtoesft 
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are very compkoi. In moat genera a aecondary alteration 
in atnieture produces a ge internal a|»ace in the tubercle in 
whidi lives the blue-green alga Anabsm^ The significance 
of its presence is not known. In addition there is present 
raiicicohi and also Azotobacter ckroococcum^ a nitro- 
gen-fiung bacterium found othetwise only in the soil. We 
have here the remarkable case of ;a fouiWd symbiosis of 
Cycad» Anabsena, Aaotobacter, and Badllus. 

Leal Nodules.— A still more intimate bacterial symbiosis 
is found in the leaves of certain tropical Myrsinaoeft, 



FlO. 35. — Infection of root hairs of Phyllocladua by Baciilus radkicola. 
X 480. (After Spratt.) 


e.g. Ardisia crispa, and some other species of this genus, 
Ambylanthus and Ambylanthopsis, and among Rul:^i€e8S, 
Pavetta, Psychotria, Gruxnilea, Ixora. The symbiosis 
in the Rubiaceae was first discovered by Zimmermann 
(190a), and later investigations are due to Faber (1912, 1914)^ 
The investigation of Ardisia has been carried out by h&he 
(19x1, 19x4, 1919). (Cp. also Orr, 1923, on Dioscores.) 

In Pavetta the bacterium, Mycobacterium Eubiacearumf 
causes the formation of small knots or galls on the ieav^* 
It also lives free in the stipular cavity of the embryoniG 
leaves, at the vegetative point. As each leaf iikifoldi, 
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it is infected thnni^ the etomatii* From the gromng point 
the ovaxy md the seeds are mfeoledit the ktter dirous^ 
the micropyle. In the seeds the bacterium lives betwim 
the embryo and the endosperm* and infects the growing 
point anew as the seed germinates. It was found possible 
to sterilise the seeds by careful heating, and on the sterile 
plants which were dbtained no galls speared. Such 
plants grown in nitrogen-free ^ soils gave very poor 




Fio. 36.-— Bacterial nodulea oA leaves, i, Paotitia ZitmMrmamdana, 
•hewing nodules along mid-rib. | nat. sise. a, Infection of leaf cl 
Ps^otria through atoma, and dissolution of leaf ceUs. X 6ao. (After 


grow^ compared with infected plants. Faber isolated 
the symbiont* showed that it could fix free niUrogen, and 
that sterile plants infected with the cultures produced normal 
galls and normal growth (Fig. 56). 

The picture presmted by 4 f^disia cH^ is less dUfir4 
The bacterium again occurs at the vegetative pointi and 
again invades the leaves* die ovary* and the seeds* tlw 
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patting on to the next generation. Infectioii of the loam 
taket ^ce through the hydathodet on the Ieaf%iargin and 
stconifoed to the epitheme, ahypeitrc^hy of which produces 
the knots on the leaf margin. After die entrance of the 
bacteria the hydathode is closed by ingrowth df cells, but 
this may occur in the absence of infection. 

Two bacteria were isolated from the seeds, and one of 
them, named Bacilhts foUicoh^ is supposed to be the 
symbiont, though this is not certain. It may assimilate 
very small quantities of free nitrogen. Plants free from 
bacteria were obtained from seed sterilised by heat. They 
show curious malformation — a tuberous swdlii^ of the 
buds, and a failure to develop leaves. As plants occasionally 
found naturally with these characters are free from bacteria, 
it is likely that the teratological forms are due to the absence 
of the symbiont ; or rather that normal development can 
take place only when the bacillus is present. Normal 
plants do not grow well in soils feee from nitrates. The 
symbiosis thus seems to be necessary for normal develop* 
ment, but the way in which the bacterium acts is c|uite 
obscure. Its * importance does not seem to lie in 
supplementing the nitrogen ration of the plant. 

General Bemarka. — Not many years ago the case of the 
Leguminoss was regarded as almost unique, but we now 
know that bacterial symbiosis with higher green plants, 
though not common, is widespread. In all cases except 
one, the advantage derived by the higher plant lies in 
increased nitrogen supply. One cannot but believe that 
many more cases will be discovered. The interesting leaf 
symbiosis of Ardisia and Pavetta has further widened our 
view by showing that symbiosis is not confined to the root 
system. In general the symbiosis is not obligate ; thehi^tr 
plant gets on very well u^out the bacterium if it is suitably 
ncniririked otherwise. Ardtsta seems an exception to this 
rule too. Ardisia and Pavetta present a further remarkable 
development in that the symbiosis is congenital. We may 
relate this with the fact that chance infection of the shoot 
system in the air is, ctf course, much lesa likely to occUr than 
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infectiQti of the root eystem in the eoil. Thie it, in fact, 
practical]^ certain to take {^aoe m ^eoila where former 
generations of the species have grown. We ma^ recall 
here the LMm tesfuiSmnwr symbions is also congenital. 

§ 5. Insectivorous Plants 

** Scarcely another region of botany has in recent times 
had so much attention drawn to it in wider circles as the 
8o*called Insectivorous Plants ; and this is chiefly due to 
Darwin's extensive work, which has given rise to many 
accoimts." So writes Goebel at the opening of his own 
memoir on Insecdvores in his “ Pfanzenbiologische Schilde- 
rungen,” a work which must share the honour with Darwin’s 
book on Insectivorous Plants ” as providing the solid 
groxmd of our knowledge of this quaint group. 

Systematiio. — Insectivorous plants belong to five different 
families, (a) The Droseracese include 5 genera and about 
100 species, of which some 90 belong to the genus Drosera, 
the sundews. The most familiar of the insecdvores, 
Drosera, and the most famous, Dionaa nmseipula^ the Venus 
fly-trap, both belong to this family, (b) The Nepenthaces, 
pitcher plants, include a single genus. Nepenthes, with 
about 50 species, (c) The Sarraceniaceat American 
pitcher plants, include 3 genera and about 10 spedet. 
(d) The Cephalotacea are represented by a sii^le apeciea 
inhabiting Australia. These four families stand near each 
other in the neural system ; they all belong to the Ardii** 
cyamydeas. (e) Among the Metachlamydes there ts the 
single insecdvorous family, the LmiSmlariaceay with 5 
genera and about 300 ^des, the great majority of which 
belong to the genus Uiriculana, comprising the bladder^ 
worts, while t^ genus Pingmcula, comprising the butter* 
mrts, comes second in point of numbers. These two genera 
indude familiar British spedes. The ipsecdvores thus form 
twwOTiaU groups fur apart in the phylogenetic system . The 
habit has arisen twice at lo^in evoludon. It is probable 
that its asipm mpmdk mom toimerous than thb, lor, in 
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spllte oi the eixiall number of epedee, the ways in whk&die 
insect prey is captured and utihsed are very dtvetBe, 

(n) DroasnieseB.— Drosera, the sundew^ is a cosmo^ 
politan genus and has most ntimetous representstiTea in 
the Cape and Australia. It is represented in Britain by 
two species and a hybrid. The sundews are small plants 
of wet peaty moors. Their leaves form a rosette from 
which rise in summer the flowering stems with cymes of 
white Bowers. The root system is poorly developed. Hie 
leaf is stalked and terminates, in the commoner British 
species, in a rounded blade of a reddish hue. . This blade 
is beset with numerous “tentacles.^* The tentacle is an 
emergence of peculiar structure. The stalk is traversed by 
a strand of tracheids which, in the club*like head of the 
organ, ends in a massive group. The tracheid group of the 
head is surrounded by three layers of cells, the outer secre- 
tory, filled with red sap, the inner a bundle sheath. The 
tentacles at the margin of the leaf have much longer stalks 
than those of the central region, and the glandular head ia 
asymmetrical. The lower surface the leaf is devoid of 
tentacles. The head is normally covered by a glutinous 
and sdckyj secretion, and this entangles small insects 
alighting on the leaf — ^it is not known whether or not they 
are definitely attracted thither. The g^ds which the 
insect touches immediately begin to pour out a much more 
abundant secretion. If marginal tentacles are affected they 
begin, in less than a minute, to bend over at their bases 
towards the centre. They bring the insect in contact with 
the central tentacles, which, in their turn, are stimulated to 
secrete. These tentacles do not move, but they communi- 
cate a stimulus to the unaffected marginal tentacles which 
now dose in. In the course of a few minutes all are bent 
over to thecentre of the leaf, and their approach is intensi^ 
by an incurving of the leaf masgin. Hie insect is entirely 
covered and submerged in the secretion. 

The movement of the tentacles is detenmned^by iiwo 
different stimuli— by contact an^^by the chentdcal action of 
nitrogenous compounds. These Viiixult ^ either logeffier 
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or sefkitatel^. The ccmtact of indifforont sdHd bodies of 
extreme^ «ma& m%bt» tucb^as of ^aas, iiuliiceB 

a moTOment. Drops of water, erai if strike the 
tentacles with considerahle force, have m effect. The 
stiimihis is perceived by the head only of th<^tentade^ and 
the reaction, dae to a difibrenttal growth cate, takes place at 
the base of the stalk ; a conduction of the exdtadbn occurs. 
Very small quantities of such nitrogenous compounds as 
ammonium ^phate or white of egg produce the same 
result; less than one-thousandth of a milligram of 
ammonium sulphate is effective. If the central tentacles 
are stimulated ^ey do not respond by movement, but d^ey 
do perceive the stimulus and transmit it to the margipal 
tentacles, which then bend inwards. The sttmulos is not 
transmitted from one marginal tentacle to the odiers. 

The increased secretion, which is accompanied by a 
change in the vacuoles of the cells, is also a result of the 
stimulation, contact here being less powerful than chemical 
action. The nature of the secretion, too, is altered ; it 
contains an enzyme like pepsin and an add. The enzyme 
is capable of digesting proteins in an add medium, breaking 
them down, as has been shown by White (x9io)^«to peptone, 
which is then resorbed by the leaf cells. 

After the closing in of the tentacles upon the insect the 
process of digestion goes on and may.'take several days, 
depending on the size of the booty. When it is complete 
the tentacles sloVly fold back, and the fully opened leaf is 
capable of capturing end digesting fresh prey. 

The process is similar in all the apedes^f Drosera. 
Some of the sub^tropical spedes are much larger than our 
native sundews and have very different leaf fbmis. In 
the leaves are very long and narrow; mJD,binata 
are long and forked. In long^leaved types the move^ 
ment of tiie leaf blade may 4»e extensive ; it may double up 
or twist round the captured inse^ In BmopkyUitm 
buttankum, a small Porti^ucse shrub, 'we xpeet %lesa active 
condition. The leaves w^ .long and narrow, and a sin|^ 
one may catdi dozens 0 / ev^ hundreds of Httle ffjes. 
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Gpdbel maiticHas that it is used at *VB3^-{kaper in PicMrtiigal. 

atimulation o£ ^ gkfult hiditcca mctatai^ aecretioii 
but no movtit^t ; the capture ia purdy paaaive* Roridii]a» 
A Cape genus, and Bybits with two Au^talian spectest are 
ako passive^ Doubts have been expressed as to the 
^capacity of the former to digest an animal dieti 

A dil!d^ent type of mechabiam is ednbited by Dktu^ 
mutcipuh and Aldrovanda wmAnta. The former occurs 
in bogs in the Southern Atlantic States of America. Its 
leaves are arranged in a rosette. Each possesses a winged 
stalk and a blade, the margins of which bear long hue te^. 
On the upper surface of each half of the blade are three 
nndticeUular bristles with jointed bases. If one of these 
bristles is touched the two halves of the leaf snap togedier 
in less than a second, the marginal teeth interlock, and the 
insect or small worm which has released the mechanism is 
securely trapped. The movement is due to turgor changes, 
and is fixed by growth (Brown, 1916) : it is accompanied 
by electrical phenomena similar to those which occur in 
stimulated animal muscles (Burdon-Sanderson, 1882, 1889). 
The six bristles alone, and no odier parts of the 1^, are 
sensirive to the shock stimulus. Brown and Sharp (1910) 
have shown that, at ordinary temperatures, two successive 
t^ches within about 20 secs, are required to produce a 
reaction. Movement follows the second toudi immediately. 
At high temperatures (35*^ C.) a single touch suffices. 
The numerous sessile glwds which covdr the surface re- 
spond to chemical stimulus by pouring out a digestive 
secretion. After resorption of the products of digestion the 
leaf opens, by growth, and is capable of renewed action. 
This movement is, with that exhibited by the leaves of 
Mimota pudica^ the most striking in the plant kingdom. 

The £ur<^>ean Aldreomda vmcuhia is a submei^ed 
rootless aquatic, which igods ^nly its Bowers above ^e 
surface of the water. Its leaves resemble those of Dionm 
but are jp«ich 8nudler>->sbout a third of an inch long. 
Sensidve hairs occur on the upper surface, and stiimdation 
of these causes the leaf halves to close together. Glaads are 
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abo pmofit, but it itdbibtful whathar ds^arerale t digestive 
fluid* A defcriptim of thb iremailible plant is given by 
Arbcr<Fig.37)* 

(5) Kspentbaemwi are t>ld»world tropical plaints most 
abundant in the Malay Ardiipelago. Hiey |ire frequently 
cultivated in hot-houses and many hybrids have be^ raised* 
They are usually small shrubs, epiphytes, ^^bers, or 
ramblers ; some attain a length of 90 feet. TbS teavdi may 
be very large — over a 
yard long. The broad 
sheathing blade runs 
into a tendril. Usually 
this tendril, after mak- 
ing a turn round some 
suitable support, bends 
vertically down and 
then curves up and 
terminates in the cha- 
racteristic pitcher, as 
large as a quart pot in 
some species, in others 
not digger than a 
thimble. The extreme 
tip of the leaf forms a 
lid arching over the 
pitcher mouth. The 
pitchers are often bril- f iQ.^y.^Aldrovmula twicidMa, shoot with 
Uantly tinted in reds *' ***“ 

and purples (Fig. 38). 

The pitcher is thus a modified part of the leaf tip. It is 
not formed by all leaves. Those near the spike^like inflore- 
scence frequently end in the tendril. Goebel (1889) i)w>di- 
fies an laU^x observation of Sachs, that pitchers are formed 
oqly if the tendril has tw^d^gpund a sufiport, by add^ 
that this is true only in tlto older plants certain specto. 
Tbm N^efUhei ampuMma forms no pilchesis on,|unctiontiig 
tendrik, Seo«flings and mttiogs regularly form pitcheirs 
before dimtog sets hou the t^d^ of Nepotitlies must be 
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lolled on as aervmg not only to Biippi^ 

ib particiilat 88 mip^^ 
iht coniiiderable mglk of the 
targe pitchers half fileil "mth 
liquid. 

The edge of the {Etcher 
is strengthened by a strong 
rounded and ribbed rim in 
%hich vascular tissue predomi- 
nates. 't^The mouth is thus 
kept full open. The structure 
of the inner wall is ooipplex.^ 
It is usually divided iptb two 
sharply differentiated zones, the 
upper covered by an unwettable 
wax coating, the lower ex- 
tending halfway up the pitcher, 
or, in some cases, nearly to the 
rim, glandular and glikening. 
The glands are ntUlticeliular, 
half sunk in epidermal ^vities, 
and secrete the watery fluid 
which is found in the pitcher. 
Glands are also found on the 
under side of the lid and about 
the rim, and these are add to 
secrete nectaf which attaacts 
insects. 

The non-glandular upper 
zone of the pitcher consists of 
smooth cells, among whichTare 
some projecting over the sur- 
face with the fim part pointing 
downwards. These are modi- 
fled and abortive stoiUatal 
gusurd cella* Tliis zoib serves 

,9.-«tel-r of N.p«th«. f Jr* 

* m!t. «twy«d on to it m pumut 
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of nectar. It can iSnd no foothold* and slips down ^ 
glandniar zone or into th!|r|||uid« The niode of a^bn 
of this slipping zone is remaiicable* recently 

been experimen^y studied by Knoll He tised 

wingless ants, which possess curved daws with whidi they 
walk on rough surfaces, and adhesive cushions with which 
they can dimb even on a perfectly smooth glass plate* The 
claws are useless on the smooth surface ; even the |projdetii% 
cells, as they point downwards^ afford no grip. With the 
adhesive papilhs the a)ts can walk pro||g|ly on a smooth 
wax surface, but the wax on the Nepemn^^Ua forms a 
coatin^^f minute scales ; these adhere to tlie papillae and 
slip the surface. The papillae covered with ahppf ly . 
wax scales are useless, unless the ant has an oppbrtuiuty 
of deaning them, which, on the vertical wall of di^itcher, 
it has not. The trap is deadly. 

As has been mentioned, pitchers are formed in some 
species on leaves which have not functioned as tendrils. 
This tendency reaches its climax in those cases where they 
are produqid on the surface of the ground or almost buried 
in the soil, on leaves which are otherwise scarcely devdoped. 
Such jmbhers are efficient traps for small ani^jgp creeping 
about the soil surface — ^wormSji|j^hes, centjipedes, and spt^. 

The liquid in the pitcher, before it has received ^y 
prey, is neutral in reaction and contains no digestive ei^mes. 
The presence of an insect, or bf fibrin or^fbumen ari^ially 
introduced, stimulates the glands to an eneigblic secretjkn 
6f acid — perhaps formic add — and of proteolytic emymes. 
Digestion of fragments of fibrin or albpqun ilakes place 
within an hour.*«« It seems likeb^ that theii^^^me is peptic, 
breairing down the protein to peptone yiUph is quickly 
absorbed ; Vines (1905)^ found tihat peptdm were broken 
dc^ to amipo adds by the action of erepsin (cp. Hepbuth» 
19x9). ^he Uqt^ appear^, tp h^ve, antiseptic properties, 
pe&b^ in ^<6bn^uence of^ts acidity ,^yrhich pnlreht the 
devclqpnu^t of ^e bacteria of decay. , ^ 

Or grdit ihterpst is the illct in these pitclMs, ^ 

fuh^!tion of wnicS is the digtotion of organic food, there X 
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coi|i«^tly to t»e found a community of small plants imd 
animMs, Oyt (igzi) invcst^m^ tb; flora a^ fauna of 
terrestrial pitttep found representatives of the £dI-> 
Icming gfOufSp^yxophycees, Desmidiace<e« Dtatomaoeie, 
Rhisopoda, Nemat^, Acarina« Foduridse, Diptera, and 
\aixym of Diptera and Lepidoptenu These organisma must 
be protected in some way, prtd>ably by anti-enaymes» 
agiainit die action of the di^s^e enzymes (Hepburn and , 
Jones, X919). 

(e) nie flarcaM^aoess are marsh ^plants of tropical and 
sub-tropical ^|{^(^ca. Their leaves are arranged in a 
rosette, the ma^e leaves having the form of pjj^heis, 
standing upright, inclined outwards, or lying alitio$|.;hori- 
zontal. Nepenthes the pitcher is part of the leaf ; in 
Sarraceflhi the whole leaf except the short stalk is modii^. 
The pitcher is asymmetrical ; along the inner edge — ^that 
towards the centre of the rosette — is developed a more or 
less strongly marked wing, whi^ increases ^e assimilating 
surface. The outer side of the rim is ^prolonged, in Sar- 
racenia, into an arched lid which partially protects the 
mouth. In Darlingtonia the upper'part of the is 

completely^ched over the mouth which opens down^iibrtls, 
flanked at ^ch ^(de by a wi^ wing. In the third genus, 
Heliamphora, the mouth is ^dely splayed open, and the 
lid is rv^mentary. 

Tt^' edge of dtaVpitcher, in Sarracefda psittacma for ex- 
aii^le, ia furnished with a stiff rim rolled outwards. A^ut 
the rim, the lid, and even the outer surface of the pitoief 
nectar glands se^ete drops of sweetish fluid. In Sanoemda 
variol^ and ^SS^ocenui rtAra so strong nis the secretion 
that the rim nspears as if «nearecL.with syrup. Insects 
seddng nectar"& thus led towards 1^ inside of *^e pit<£^r. 
Bc3ow this region the inner surface of t]|e {^kcheaisDrovi^ 
with a slippii^ zone of quite diflerent s^rudt^lf^m that 
of NepeMes. The smooth Chticulacised 
have tbrir jpwer edges projecting over the next 

apptaance is that of ^ tiled^roof. Then'^mea a ^ne 
^chbeaxBlongbristl^^UBOpdintingdowhwaf^ ^ebtac 
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glaada occur here and there, end dieee, combmed whh the 


difficult footbg, secure ffih 
easy deceent tit the iiieeht into 
the fluid below* ** It isV* 
watee Godiel, ** a Unique 
spectacle to watch with what 
certaintyfcand speed ants, for 
example, which seek the nectar 
glands of Serracema flavd^ 
vanish into the pitcher. If 
they once slip in they never 
reappear.” 

The bottom of the pitcher 
is covered by a smooth epiderm 
devoid of glands and hairs. 
Different species show differ- 
ences in the relative apace 
occupied by the various 
zones. ^ 

Young unopened ^pitchers 
of Sai||media may bemtain a 
little fluid. It is doubtful 
whether it is secreted by the 
neq{|ar glands or by the epi^ 
derm. In the opened pitcher 
some fluid is usiuuHy present, 
but^e pitcher may be quite 
dry. As the mouth of the 
pitcher is usually imperfectly 
protected^ it isTlikplly that the 
liquid ia at least l$^y sain- 
water* Thk b^t piptected 
pitchers aiU, J|^NiiidAuch are 
lopg^Snd^mqire^;^ libs erect, 
s^.i»thq 8 «M>t i^ptacema Drum^ 
tmniUdi pad .Smraema fkma, 
add ^ MMUUua* r&y 
oontsiA'* ; were 
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thqr &M thqr would be medumioRlly incapable of re* 
nuunmg erect. 

The my ^ which the insect food k made available for 
abaorption ia a iaatter that has not aa yet been aatiafaetorily 
deared up. It has generally been aupposed that no digea* 
dve enaymea are secreted. Recently, however, Hepburn 
(1:920) claims to have demonstrated the presence o§m proto- 
d^c*enzyme in Sarracenia, and its absence from Dar- 
lingtonia. The liquid in the pitcher is not antiseptic; 
bacteria are abundant, and, imdei^'^the action of these, 
decay of animal matter takes place. The products of this 
decay may be absorbed by the plant. To what extend this 
supplements or is supplemented by the enzyme of 
the plant, remains to be seen. Sarracenia seems to be on a 
lower stage of organisation than Nepenthes ; the pitcher 
is imperfectly supported and contams little liquid, the insect 
trap is perhaps less efficient, the digestive arrangements 
are incomplete. 

(d) CWhalotos lolliinilaris, the Australian pitcher plant, 
which is ccmfined to the region of Kim George’s Sound in 
West Australia, has been little inveimgated. The leaves 
are in a rosette and arranged in two tiers. The upper are 
nonnal, flat and broadly elUptical. The lower are the 
pitchers — short and fat with a very prominent ribbed (jim, 
a double wing down the middle, and 9 |pgle wing at e^ 
side. The Toimddd mouth is covered ny an arched lid. 
The lid is borne on a short stalk. A “slipping ” zone i% 
present, and there are glands as to the functions of whidi 
nothing certain is known. The pitchers are usually half^ 
filled with fluid Containing numerous insects. How 
these are utilised we do not kndw^ ^T|^ brilliant red- 
purple colouring of thb outer side of t|id {jit^hdlf and of ihe 
lid may be noted : “ As the pitchers at^a in a whmd unw 
thefotiac^leaves ... the Cqphalotus bens striking 

as if it Wtt brilliantly coloured flowers.*’ 

(4^ the Inntibnlaiiaosm the simplest lire 

shorn Hy Pinguicula. flFhe iBritish 
the butterwort, is a coimon moorland p1atk|i^iwo^ othei^ 
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native spjediee aie tet«. The genus i» distributed chie^ 
in tiib north Umperate zones. Pinguicula has a rather poor 
root system; Its iCiiureB, armged in a rosS^ lying flat on 
the a<^, broadly c^^cbI with margins uptur^i and 
gBsten ^th a 8tic%^ Secretion ^om numerous glandular 
papiHmi some of are stalked^ others almost sesflle. 

The flb#er stalks^ eadh bearing a' single fine violet flower^ 
spring from the middle of theTosette. ^ ' 

Insects are caught in the viscid secrddHh ; whether they 
are attracted it li not known. The glands are then 
stimulated to increased secretion and the margins of the 
leaves roll in markedly. The secretion of the stimulated 
leaves iS acid in reaction, and contains a peptic enzyihe. 
Digestion goes on vigorously. 

Much more remarkable are the conditions in the 
remaining genera. The many species of Utricdlaria are 
chiefly tropical, and in the tropics they show the greatest 
diversity of habitat, occurring as water, land, and epiph^c 
plants. The few species that occur in the temperate zones 
are all a^patics. Sk^h are our native Utriculana v^aris, 
U, int^mkdia, and U, minor ^ the first and the lagit being not 
uncommon plants of moorland pools. Hie fleering axis 
rises above the water but appears rarely in this country ; 
the rest of the plantis submerged. Roots are absent throu^- 
out the genus. ^|ie vegetative body seems to consist of a 
number of shoots bearing numerous much^divided leaves. 
Many of the ultimate segments of these are replaced by the 
bladders. The bladder is a small (about a tenth of an inch 
long) oval or pear-shaped structure, attached at one ride 
by a short staSt t# the leaf,^ In UtricukHa inUmidia mOiA 
others the^bladdsra kre borne on special shoots, while other 
shoots beli* only mt^-tflvided leaves. At the pointed end 
of the blsdder tfh;,ai)^!ppening to 4 he interior. This Is dbsed 
by a valve-^ j^^oined to the margin abeve and partly 
down the skfes, mth its free lowttP edge triifeg fimily 
on the tble|eiied rim of the openingi From- flik outer 
ssriaee' of z ikw long, bnuie^ brill; 

on the'^suffece or^flie bladddr^^ beside «id abow the 
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the ifisitoTt in the buneh of hake, pushing open 

the %Blve, terihnii^Qg in, the valve felHng to behind it, not 
to he optHiied by pishing from the inside, Sut C»ija (t9ss) 
has cecenily oonfinnod ,gn obaervatbn by Brocher (1911) 
that the bladder i»^ve. The walls are im- 

permeable and watw can pass through them only veiy 
slowly if at all. On the Inner wall are situated liumeroua 
four^armed glandular hairs, and ' these i^draw water from 
the interior of the, bladder. As wat^ra withdrawn the 
wails ^ pulled in ; they show a ** dimple ” on each 
side instead of being distended. A considerable tension 
is set up by the mechanical tendency to expand. If now 
an animal touches one of the hairs on the otit8ide« riie 
valve is levered slightly open ; the tension ilf relieved, 
the walls expand, water rushes in, and the animal drawn 
in with the current ; the valve closes and Wape is 
impossible. A pricked bladder does not function *a8 no 
tension is set up, water passing freely in from the outside. 
Merl (1923) regards the opening the valve hs due to a 
stimulus ; W Czajg's explanation wmore satisfactory. 

No digestive enz3rme has been found in Utricularia, 
perhaps because of the small size of the bladder. It is 
generally assumed that the captives swim about inside till 
they^dic, that they then undergo bacterial decay, and that 
the products are absorbed, probably by the glandular hairs. 

We have said that the vegetative pohion of Utricidaria 
sems to consist of shoots bearing divided leaves, btit this 
inteipretation of the morphology is probably incorrect 
and certainly insufficient, as is shown bf comparison with 
the tropical land species. From the base of the flowering 
axis of Utriculana Hookeriy a West Australian species, there 
spring thn^ chfierent types of organs— simple linear feduge 
l^ves;^ ^ cm. long, bladders , on short stalks, and long 
rhizoids which penetrate die soil. AH fliree m hmno- 
logous ; in their rdatkm to the pamit axis, and in their 
dev^opmental origin they are identijpaL IW ^hladders 
end the rhszoiib nrat be regarded as mothfled leaves, and 
this gives sa idea oTBe range of farm which may be i||pwn 
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by leaved in the genua* In U* yamewmana, a epedea 
creeping on the trui^a of trees Ecuador, thelfe are dl^itlcal 
folh^ leaves and linear foliage leaves, the latter alone bear* 
ing on the margins stalked bladdep (Fig* 4i>)* In U, 
no foliage leaves are prodboed frosK*^ base of the inflores* 
oence, but only rhizoid ** leaves and homologous run* 
ners.** "The latter bear bladdera and spatulate foli^ 
liaves. These x]|||||pers afe 4}robd>ly not shoots but again 
modified leaves, '^mn other species tlie leaves, borne by such 
runners, may give rise to runners, or to other leav^. It is 
thus probable that, what in our native species kppear to be 
axes bearing leaves, are leaves only. These complicated re- 
lationships are discussed by Arber and by Goebel. Utri- 
cularia il in fact a plant in which the ordinary mode of 
organisation of the dicotyledons is largely abandoned ; the 
distindibns between leaf and axis can no longer be logically 
carried through. A different interpretation of the mor- 
phology is given by Compton (1909). 

Biovuliria is a monotypic West Indian genus, in habit 
like a small water Utrit^laria : Polypompholyx, with three 
tropical species, resembles small land Utricularias. Genlisea, 
however, a genus with ten species, mostly Brazilian, has a 
remarkable and unique habit. It is a land plant with a 
dense rosette of small spatulate leaves, from which*" arise 
the infiorescences. It has no roots, but is anchored in the 
soil by long white rhizoids, each with a forked tip. Each of 
the two branches of the fork is twisted into a close cork- 
screw (Fig. 41) . The rhizoid, which is homologous yrith the 
leaf, has a Blende^basal stalk a few centimetres long : it then 
swells out into a small bladder, about 1 mm. in internal 
diameter, the hollow of which is prolonged into a narrow 
canal, not more than I mm. in diameter, whidi runs through 
the distal portion of the rhizoid and opens in a narrow slit 
below the foihed end. In the young rhizoid the branches 
of the fork lie closely together so that penetration of the soil 
ispoBsiisll; later Aey spread out. The whole arrangement 
is an extraordinary transformation oy^ Utsicularia Uadder, 
auJted to the capture of minute silr organiama, with the 
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remftix^ of GooM found tbe bliuldm filled. These 
may enter through the pamge formed by the terminal 
twisted branches, or directly through 
the slit which tettni^tes the canal. In 
either case they domt retrefl^^r the 
passages and canal^^ furnished with 
rings of hairs, all pointed towards the 
bladder. Wh^er the prey ia digested 
or the plant merely absorbs the products 
of bacterial decay is not known : glands 
occur in the bladder. 

General 0 Qiiaiileration 8 .'--The capture ^ 
of animals has been conclusively demon- 
strated in all these insectivorous plants ; 
in many cases, as we have seen, active 
digestion occurs. F. Darwin (1880) 
showed for Drosera that plants fed with 
insects, or with egg albumen, or with 
pieces of meat thrive better thai^^ those 
deprived of a flesh diet. Biisgen huised 
sundew plants from seed, and found 
that those provided with an animal diet 
produced more flowers, more and larger 
capsules, and more numerous seeds than 
controls. It is^jenerally believed that 
the chief advantage lies in an increase of 
nitrogenous food supply. ^ Stahl lays 
stress on the addition of other salts. It 
is likely that this, too, is important, for 
the root systems are typi(^y scanty, 
but exact experiments on this point are 
wanting. There is the further possibility 41. — dMdsr 

of an absorption of organic carbon com- 
pounds. But Kostychew (1923) has shown 
that, in an atmosphere rich^ in carbon 
dioxide, Drosera and Ptngmcula amimilate as vigorously as 
plants like the coltsfoot. 

As to the^origm Wthe hlfoit not mucfi'can be said with 
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cartain^. It has anssn, as we ham at leastf^lwice in 
the course of evolution. The variety of mechanism dis- 
plsied suggests a still greater diversity of origin* 

There are two main types of orgimisation. The pitcher 
is exhibited by the varite pitcher j||piits> and of a some* 
what similar nature is the bladde^f Utricularia. Now 
pitchcsr formation on leaves is not uncommon as a ^pott 
in many plants, the cabbage* It is likely that the 
permanent acquisition of such bladders or pitchers was 
the first step, and that greater specialisation followed. The 
second type is the viscid gland type of the Droseracee and 
Finguicula. Hrirs with a sticky secretion are common in 
many families, the Ssadfragacese with which the 
Droseracese are probably allied. Insects are freely cau^t 
by such hairs, and this may have been the foundation of 
the insectivorous habit along this line of organisation. 

It is interesting to note that both types are represented 
in each of the two widely separated groups of insectivores. 

In these modes of abnormal nutrition (except in com- 
pletely parasitic and saprophytic forms which are wholly 
dependent on other organisms), the exact relations are in 
many cases obscure, but in very many the supplementing 
of the supply of nitrogen seems to be tiie chief advantage 
secured by the higher plant. This is so in many mycorhixal 
plants, in the plants with bacterial syrohiosis, and in the 
insectivores. These are ail predominantly inhabitants of 
soils naturally poor in nitrogen compounds ; the vegetation 
of peaty soils includes examples of all three groups. Nitrogen 
is the element the supply of which is most precarious, and 
this varied display of special means to secure it emphastses 
the difficulty and the importance of obtaining a sufficient 
supply. 



CHAPTER IV 

MECHANICAL PROBLEMS : PROTECTION 

I. Mechanical Problems 

§ I. MechanJcal TiasuM. § a. Mechanical FeatUi^ of the Hnet 
System. § 3. Mechanical Features of the Stem. ^ 4. Mechanical 
Featurea of Leaves. § 5, Aquatic Plants. § 6. Combing Plants. 

The support of the great canopy of folihge with its scaffolding 
of branches in m ordinary broad-leaved tree can be effected 
only hf a first-class mechanical system. The efiSkatcy of 
the system is exhibited by the way in which such trees 
resist violent storms of wind, even in early autumn, when 
the leaves still offer great resistance to vitdent gales. 
When the tree does fall it is usually because it has ' been 
uprooted, not because the sub-aerial mechaniGal system 
Im given way. The excdlenoe of the materials of which 
the system is constructed is testified to by the uses to which 
wooden beams ate pt^t by man. In leaser plants the same 
necessities of support exist in varying de^ees ; it is in 
herbaceous plants that the advantageous diipotiiiA of 
mechanical tissues is seen most strikingly. The medtamcal 
tasks of different organs are, of course, differenli and the 
necessities vary with habit and habitat. Our kno^edge of 
the architecture of the plant frmn this point of view is 
chiefly due to Sdiwendener (1874) and Haberlandt. 

f I. Mbcha^^CAl Tissues 

Rigidity in stem and root may be due to three different 
causes : (o) to trhgidity of Uving par^hct^rmilnt^ cdl* ; 
(6) to the pwesenoe ^ mm-iignified meebui^ 
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colkachyma; (c) to the^resenoe of wooflyor lignifidi tmie* 
as in the various elements of the wood, W more especuiSy 
in ri)e wood fibres, and is the sclerenchyms crils of die 
ground tissue, cortex, and bast. ^ ^ ^ 

Turgori—The action of tui^ .4iiH the presence of 
coUenchyma is of special importance in growing regions. 
The tSkct of turgor is demonstrated by the behaviour of 
any young stem or leaf on wiltins^-the fiacddity is due to 
collapse of the cells, following on loss of water ; the rigidity 
in the fresh state is consequently the effect of turgor pressure, 
the inflation of the cells by water, and depends on the 
osmotic pressure of the solutes of the cell sap. Another 
demonstration may be given by soaking a young stem, the 
scape of the dandelion is excellent material, in a strong salt 
solution; plasmolysis occurs, and the rigid, brittle stem 
becomes quite fi^cid. At the same time its length 
diminishes by a to 5 per cent., showing that the ydimg cell 
membranes are elastically expanded by turgor pressure in 
the fresh condition. 

Turgor pressure produces rigidity in exactly the same 
way in which aerostatic pressure produces rigidity in a 
sausage balloon. Its effect is heightened by the fact 
that the stem or leaf is built up of millions of smaO ceP^. 
It is also frequently increased by the occurrence of tissue 
tensions. Again we may take the ex^^ple of the dandelion 
scape. If a strip is cut it rolls up into a coil ; if this is 
plasinolysed it straightens out and becomes limp. The 
inner tissues are more extensible than the outer, which act 
as a resistance, against which the inner tissues try to ^and, 
so that in the intact stem the rigidity is thus increased. 
The same feature, in less marked degree, may be seen in 
most young stems which, if split longitudinally, bend away 
from the centre. 

OoQanoliyiiuu — ^The tui^r effect is produced in^any 
living cell plentifully supimed with water, and exists^also 
in the cells of the coUenchyma. This tissue constats of 
parendiymatous or prosenc^ymatous cells, the walk of 
which^are uauaOy much thickened by the deposition of 
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of cdlidose, > most marked at the 

demers the ceU% and this f^verthe coUcnehyma a hi^ly 
chanictemtic appearance, the ^ contents standing 

out from th||giUtenin^^jfit}ura of cdlulose diicken- 

ing. Here turgor*ild|ectS4Se supp^ented by the mechanical 
strength of the thi(x wUs. As the walls are, however, com- 
posed of cellt^e, and parts of the walls are dun," ^ey 
remain capable of extension, and the tissue can keep pace 
with the elongation or expansion of a growing region. 

Wood^ Tianes.— We may distinguish between four 
types of ugnihed cell ; they are not sharply marked ofif, but 
are united by intermediate forms, and ^ow varieties of 
t3rpe and mode of origin, many of which have received 
special names (De Bary, 1884 > Jeffrey, 1917). They have 
this in common, that the wdls are impregnated with the 
pentosans ahSl aromatic compounds which dftvert the 
cellulosO^'intd wood, and are abo thickened. The com- 
pletion of thilignification process coincides with the end of 
growth ; the death and disappearance of the protoplasmic 
contents follow. In the mature state these ceUs have great 
mechanical strength and but little extensibility, 

(a) Wood vessels or trachese, which are absent from 
n^ost gyxnnosjperms, are fused rows of wide elongated cells, 
the walls of are thickened in characteristic patterns ; 
the thickened parts increase mechanical strength, the thin 
bands or pits permit the ready passage of water. The 
vessels have primarily the function of conducting water, 
and the thickj;;ning of their walls may be regarded more as 
securing them from collapse tinder the pressure of ^gbbour- 
ing tissues, especially in their young state, and as withstand- 
ing the tension in the rising column of water, than as 
increasing the general rigidity of the axis. (6) Tracheida 
are single elongated cells, usually narrower than ves|e|s» 
and with more heavily thickened walls. They form ibe 
bulk of the wood of conifera, and are present in most 
angiosperms. They conduct water, they probably act. as 
water stmres, and they also serve as mechsntoal elements. 
Hie tradiddt axe probably the prisiutive elements of the 
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wood from wliich tibte c||i^*Wp«8 Imv^ beeil«evotofi^» on 
the one hand veesele, tho iNsrfto condu^g eleik^t^#ad 
on the odier fibres, the efficknt mechenicd eelli* 

(c) Fibres are very narrow *elong|||j^ edb ^th sharp, 
tapering, sometimes split, pointer whiA Ore, as it were, 
apdi^ into each other by sliding growm in the course of 
development. Their walla are so much thid^ed that only 
a narrow lumen is left, and ^e pks are minute. They are 
purely mechanical in fimction. Qf the same nature are the 
bast fibres associated with the phloem, as in the ^me, and 
the sclerenchyma fibres which occur in strands and belts 
in the cortex and ground tissue, and are specially prominent 
and important in monocotyledonous stems and leaves, 

(d) The short, thick sclerotic cells, or stone cells, have much 
thickened lignified walls with small pits ; they occur often 
isolated in leaves, and form the stony tissue of fhut and 
seed walls. A well-known example of stone'' cells is 
afforded by the gritty flesh of the pear. 

The woody fibres are extremely strong. Haberlandt 
quotes figures for the sderenchyma of various plants ; we 
may*give one typical example, that of Hyacmtkus wiaUalis^ 
the fibres of which support a weight of 12 kilos, per square 
millimetre of cross section without losmg their elasticity^ 
and of 16 kilos, at the breaking point. T%e corresponding 
figures for wrought iron are 13 Uloa. and 40*9 kilos* 

§ 2. Mechanical Features of the Root System 

The k|pd plant is fixed in the soil by its toots ; aa the 
stem moves in the wind the roots on one aide ate brought 
under a strain. In unsymmetrical plants a unilateral 
strain may be more or less permanent. In any case m 
long^dinal strain is the chief force which roots must mist* 
For a given material the resistance offered to such a strain 
is directly prc^ortional to the atea of the cross section ; the 
anmigmeiU of the material does not matter. In fimt we 
find in roots a great un^nnity of arrangement. In the 
young root the wood bundles are grouped near the centre 
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of |he^oi!g«i#^i>ve^^ i^ ,ooii|||^ tiie centre^ 

qr be a peglpxi afloo^jg of Tfao aeoondiay 

thidMiiift if it talcbs place, tii^aaes tbe thktoeaa of thb 
central ackteiu^y:^ tmf added m die cortex. 

Fixation to tike ^ pairtklea tol^ place by tke root 
haira, but thii may not Ime much actual ixxqMutanoc; in 
securing the pkijl in the soil. The innumei;i^ble bmching 
roots and roosts, follomng a sinuous course in every 
direction, offer "w enormous frictional resistance to with- 
drawal, It is, of cpurae, to the laterals that stahiH^ is 
chiefly diie ; even a very strong vertical tap would be 
uDSuited to maintain a tree erect. The multitude of laterals 
also ensures a distribution of the strain. In herbaceous 
plants an(^ shrubs the root system is perfectly efficient; 
onlyn^with the immense weight and resistance to wind 
offered by thq |pliage of a tree does the root system fail to 
meet all^ ^possible demands, and rupture may occur in a 
storm. A wi&d-felled spruce, however, lifts the soil with 
it ; the surface distribution of the laterals, and not their 
strength, is here faulty. This is the case only in shajybw 
root systems. 

A special mode of securing stabiliQr is shown by some 
plants which foi^ ** buttress ’* or prop ’* roodi. In the 
maize roots grovjir out from the lower nod^ above ground 
and arch away from the stem before entering the soil. The 
mangroves offer varied examples. In Brugmara gyumofhiM0i 
which also possesses knee-shaped pneumatophorea, prop 
roots, like thick blades, slant away from the base iff t^ tree 
into the mud. In Ehixophora mucrtmata^ ac^[ffding to 
Schimper, ** a regular scaffolding of bow-ahaped attk roeta 
supporting the stem represents a complete system of anchors, 
which is strengthened by new roots growing down flwm the 
branches to support the growth of the crcwm.’* The mM- 
groyes require such apedal supports to withstand the wllh 
of tide and wave. Among cnir own trees the ehn acmiftiniea 
shows quite characteristie buttress roots fonned by excesam 
growth in tUdcnesa on the upper edfe. 

Ooptesetlle Rodk^Mention nmg hero be made of 
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aaodier mechanicaf fuoc||gxi |utfilla|il rooii aa4 
cotyk^ In roaette plants a ye«|U xoot ato<|yp9tii^ at 
th« primrose, or in plants^e the in tmtib hew 

corms are formed yearly at a higher level tlp|p the old| , 
the new growth would soon project ahove^the ground 
if it were not pulled down. This is done W special ** con* 
tractile ’* roots «g. 42). They 
are ustypliy ratheomck, and, after 
becoming firmiy fixed, they 
undergo an active contraction by 
the alteration in the shape of 
definite tissues. The epiderm 
does not contract, and comes to 
have a curious wrinkled appear- 
ance. This is well seen In^the 
roots of young croc^ corms in 
early summer. In aoihe seed- 
lings, too, a contrition of the 
primary root and of the hypocotyl 
brings the little plant well into 
the soil ; this is particularly the 
case in plants in which the 
hypocotyl tak^ part in the 
formation of jstorage organs, 
which are thus pulled down to 

Fig. 4a.— Contractile roots of a definite level. 

Chioraa membranacM: the 
groond level is indicated by 

§ 3 - Mechanical JBATUMS OF 

far down tw the action of THE STEM 

the aeoond. Nat. sise. 

(After Rimbach.) Xhc requirements of the 

stem are very diiferei^ Did 
the weight of the foliage and branches bear downwards 
symmetrically the stem would be subjected to longi- 
tudinal compiession like a pillar. The stem is, however, 
normally subject to continuous movement by the wind, and, 
even in atiU weather, the bearing of the crown is never 
exactly central. The result is that the stem is principiilly 
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subj^ to beodtog $txoi«e$, tbd^%b at tbo sWe tiooe it acta 
as a piM; In tree^i; where tha - wnod occuptea nearly the 
whole Ibnlk bf the aais, iia«i|>eda] jiitangement df the 
meehiamcal tiaauea exiata, unleaa we cc^t as such the aeries 
of concentric cylinders ^fbnned by the closer textured and 
mechanically stronger summer wood, separated by the 
alternating cjiilldera of springs* wood. We may note, 
however, that .«^e base of the trunk is often markedly 
thicker than the top, and that this helps to resist longitudinal 
compression as well as bending stress. 

In herbaceous plants, the mechanical tissues occupy 
only a fraction of the total bulk of the stem, and it becomes 
of interest to see how they are arranged with regard to the 
function they must perform. If a bar of material is bent 
the substance on the convex side is elongated, that on the 
concave sidcT compressed ; inwards these changes become 
less and less towards the centre, where they vanish. Stress 
and strain, therefore, are felt most at the edges, and much 
less towards the centre, and on the flan|ip. So it comes 
about that in constructing a beam which h^ to resist 
bending it is important to distribute the material so that it 
will lie mostly on the two edges and least in the middle. 
Resistance to bending depends not only on the area' 6f the 
cross section, but on the distribution of th^ m^t^nal. The 
common shape of a steel beam is a T or Z in cross-section, 
the two flanges imited by suflicient material to Jivin them 
rigidly, often in the form of a^ lattice work. Or the con- 
struction msjf take the form of a hollow tube wh^i^ all the 
material is on'^ tke periphery and is distributHi^ fliat a 
stress in any direction can be met. 

The distribution of mechanical tissue in a stem follows 
the same^pian. Schwendener and Haberhmdt have d Aribed 
a great many types, especially among monocotyledons, wb^ 
the absence of secondary thickening makes the atrangexnatil 
of sderenchyma important. Two examples may, however, 
suffice here ^ig. 43). In the square stems of ^ Labiatte, 
in Lanmm a£um^ there runs down each angle a thick 
strand Of co!len<^hyma, and these four strands, connect^ 

u 
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by the ground tissue of thife item, laaay be fogtided ss two 
crossed girders joined by a lattice If the s||)M seta 

agatnst a face it is o^psed bytwo girders, if agHunst 4 corner 
by one. In the o!(jer stem this arrangement is reinforced 
by secondary woody tissue ^ch fsrms an internal cylinder, 
or tube, of fibrous elements. The complete mechanical 
system is thus. composed*^ two crossed Jtaers reinforoed 
by an internal tube. 

In the otem of MoHma Cambay Utit p^le heath grass, 
a broad band of sderenchyma runs completely round the 



Ficrr 43 t^Arraneement of meebanioal titaues : i , crosa-aection of stem 
of Lamtum ; a, crosa-aection of atem of Molinia ; the aclerenchyma ia 
•haded, the coUenchyma is croai^tched. 


Stem, outliidh the irregular drde of vascula/bundles. From 
the extenial surface of this band there spring a number of 
ridgra of sderenchyma, which reach to the epiderm broaden- 
ing lAwards. On the inside a somewhat similgc^series is 
formed by the vascular bundles, the sheaths of many of 
which arb^fused with the sderenchyma band. Here we 
have a hollow cylinder reinforced outside, and, to a less 
extent, inside, by T-shaped girders, the whole forming a 
very strong type of construction. 

Apart from the arrangement of mechanical tiasue the 
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hoUpw in herbAceous plints« is itself an 

exampl9f|i|i|^^ We see this in suc& plants 

as the UmbelWsm sn 4 ibe grasses* Such a holUm tube has 
this treaknesB, that, if belong takes pkce oyer a considerable 
length, it may bu(^e ; & is largely overcome if the tube 
is partitioned, and such {Partitioning, mote or less complete, 
usudly occurs^t;the no^. Iniloxne aquatics diaphnigins 
occur at more Jj^uent intervals (Snow, 1914). In many 
rushes the hollow u filled with a spongy pith of lit% strength, 
but serving as a latticed matrix for the tube ; in Jimeus 
arUcuiaius and others the pith is confined to numerous 
partitions* It is interesting to note that buckling of grasf 
stems is infrequent, unless in violent galea, except in the 
cultivated cereals, lodging of which by heayy rain qr wind 
is a source of much loss. Here we are dealing with artificial 
races bred by selection for heavy cropping, thou|^, of 
course, the quality and resistance of the straw is also con-' 
sidered. They are plants in whidi the balance^ of load to 
support has been deliberately altered in favpl^ of the former, 
and this explains their weakness as compamd with natuml 
races. Sha^ng accentuates the weakness. 

The bending strain is especially great in the cm of 
horizontal branches bearing, towards their extremities, a 
load of leaves, and here we find spedalljlbilifications. At 
its junction with the stem the branch spring upwards, and, 
in older branches, the development of wood is iifidteaSed 
on the lower side. The brandi. is borne on a buttressed 
arch. The jupeopdary thickening of the brancL^ asym- 
metrical. In general the devebpment of wood^n|itKCttpge^ 
on the upper tude in broad-leaved trees, and on me lower 
side in coi^erB ('* red ” wood). The elements of thie lower 
wood in ^i^contfers are more strongly thickened. liiibiue 
broad-leaved trees, sudi as the oak, ^e upper wood is d^ 
tinguished by a greater propordon of met^aniciiMdemeatil^ 
in others, like the beech, ^ structure of the wood is the 
same above and below, in aU cases tl:^ ectaatndty means 
increased resistance to bending, by witl^tanding strain 
better in the brood-leaved trees, and stress in the conifers* 
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The cause of the different types of eccent^lity k not yet 
pompletely known. Ewart and Masson- Jones (i9<s6) found 
the formation of red wood in the conifers to be caused by 
gravity. Recent work by Engler seems to show that 
in the conifers the compreMion of the cambial cells is 
determining, while in the broad-cleaved trees the gravitational 
stimulus is effective. 

^ 4. Mechanical Featuhes of Leaves 

Leaves are particularly subject to bending. Ordinary 
broad leaves are in most cases s^ciently supported by their 
turgor, helped out by the network of interlacing veins. In 
long sword-shaped and linear leaves, such as those of the 
grasses, the tendency to double over is much greater. The 
leaf may be attached round nearly the whole circumference 
of the stem, as in the sedges, or it may be actually sheathing 
as in the grasses ; in both cases the tubular form of the basal 
portion ensure^ that this region shall be erect. Frequently 
rewpinatjm of the free portion of the leaf-blade is to be 
seen, that is, twisting on its axis once or more often ; this 
is a modification of, or approach to, the tubular type of 
structure. The ^sclerenchymatous tissue which makes the 
leaves of so immyngrasses tough is habitually arranged in 
girder fashion, the strands running from one surface of the 
leaf to the other, or bands on the upper and lower surfaces 
being joined by the vascular bimdles and their sheaths. 

The 4:|road expanse of the leaf renders, it peculiarly 
suscept^^ to tearing. This danger may be' lessened if the 
leaf b more or less divided or is compound, one might say 
naturally tom, so that the resistance to air currents is 
dimiiithed. The great leaves of the palmar ^t^ their 
feathery divisions afford a good example of this. The 
^•^idermalMblls of the leaf margin are normally more thickly 
v^led than those of the two surfaces. Along the margin, 
and in the bayl of lobes, where tearing is most liable to 
occur, strands of sderenchyma, or marginal veins, may 
give extra strength, as, for example, in the leaf of the holly. 
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Similarly the'^end^ {tetiole, when it is present, allows the 
leaf to move readily in the wind and so reduces resistance. 
Perhaps the quiverii:|g leaf of the aspen with its delicatdy 
halanced, laterally compressed petiole represents a higher 
degree of efficiency in this direction* 

, § S* Aquatic Plants 

In water plants the mechanical system is muCH modified. 
In still water the whole weight of the shoot is home by the 
medium in which it floats ; the plant does not sink to thi^ 
bottom, chiefly because the presence of air bubbles in its 
tissues makes its specific gravity the same, or nearly the same, 
as that of the water. The root system is, as we have seen, 
often relatively feeble. 

Plants with floating leaves, and those which live in 
running water, show special features. If the lesi is to float 
it must be non^wettable, and this is secured by a strong 
development of cuticle which gives the leaves of pondweeds, 
water lilies, and the amphibious persicary, their character- 
istic polished appearance. In addition to this, the margins 
of the leaf may be turned up, a feature very noticeable in 
Victoria regia, the leaf of which is large enough and suffi- 
ciently buoyant to support the weight of i baby. Movement 
of the surface water involves strains which are m^ by the ’ 
leathery texture of the floating leaf, sometimes reinforced 
by sclerotic cells, as in the water lily. The long lax petioles 
allow the leaf to follow changes in the water levdfe^ 

Leaves of plants growing in running water are l^uently 
much dissected ; the fine segments are extremely pliable 
and turn readily with the current. Such is the aue in 
Rammeuhts fltdtans and Myriophylhm spicatum^^ Hi^p 
we see again the tearing action of the currel^jp ihis ci^ 
of water, Ustened by low^ed resistance. Ine dksectea 
type of leaf is, however, also common in nibmerged leaves 
of plants of still water, and it may be relateq to other require- 
ments, such as the ready absorption of carbon dioxide and 6f 
salts through a larger surface, or to the absorption of light. 
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Submerged dissected, and floating legves mxf occur on the 
tame individual, as in some of ^e water Cftmfbots. The 
very long, linear leaf is another common submerged type. 
It, too, offers little resistance to currents. The pondwe^ 
show this form in some species which may have floating 
leaves as well. The arrow-head, the water plantain, the 
flowering rush have submerged linear leaves and subaerial 
leaves of various shapes. 

Submerged flowering plants in temperate climates are 
not found in violently rushing water ; fliey are confined to 
streams flowing gendy over sandy or muddy bottoms in 
which the plants root. Those subject to most violent 
water movement are the few peculiar flowering plants of 
the sea,, represented, on Brid^ coasts, by two species of 
Zostera, the grass-wracks. This and other genera, such as 
C 3 rmodocea and Posidonia, are very common in the 
Mediterranean. They grow on flat, muddy or sandy shores, 
and may be left uncovered by the retreat of the tide. They 
root in the sand, and the root system is well developed, 
though not remarkably so. The leaves are linear, and, in 
Zostera marina^ may reach a yard in length. These plants 
do not seCm to be thoroughly fitted to meet the great force 
of tide and wave in a trying environment, for they arc 
readily torn up by storms and cast on the shore in enormous 
masses. ^ 

In torrential streams of the tropics of America, and, to a 
lesser eictent, in Africa and Asia, there occur two remarkable 
families, lUe Podostemacese and Tristich^isese. They are 
not found in quiet streams. The plants are attached to 
the rocks and are firmly fixed even on smooth water-worn 
Stones. In simple cases a branched, dorsiventral root 
system creeps over the rodt face; on the IbWer side 
exogenous attachment organs {hapt^s^j are formed, which 
are closely applied to the inequidities of the stone, and may 
exude a sticky i^q^dUiesive material, e.g. in Tristicha. This 
mode of attachment is analogous to that of the t^drils of 
certain vines such as the Virginia creeper. In odier cases 
the root system develops as a thallus, e.g. in Dicrsea and 
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Hydtobryum (m Pig. aa). It drifts or is &tiily{j;Gxed to 
the substratuio by hsirs» and is at th6 same tune the 
assimilatii^ organ of the plant. These plants are perfectly 
suited for life in the most violent water currents. It may 
be noted that in sudi water the air supply is very good» and, 
in relation to this^ the plants of these two fainUiea, unlike 
most aquatics, possess practically no internal alar spaces. 
These remarkable plants have been investigated by Wartnhig 
(1881) and Willis (1902) ; an account will also be found in 
Arber’s book. 

The mechanical tissue of the stem of aquatics is very 
much reduced. The vascular bundles show onfy a fcw 
vesseb, and there is no scleTenchyma. The most prominent 
anatomical feature is the abundance of air spaces. The 
difference between typical land and water stems is well seen 
by comparing the land and water forms of a single species 
such as those of Polygonum ampkUnum. 

§ 6. Climbing Plants 

Not all land plants support unaided the weight of their 
foliage. The ramblers, the root climbers, t^ twiners, 
and the tendril climbers form a very large and varied 
biological class. 

Bamblm. — ^By ramblers we mean such weak-stemmed 
plants as the bramble or goose-grass, which scramble over 
the surrounding vegetation. They have no special means 
of climbing, %ough we may regard the thorns fpd prickles 
which th^ often possess as enabling them to rdaintaln a 
position oiu^ gained. These may be single cells or large 
epidermal and cortical emergences; they are frequently 
reversed^ or hooked, and so give a good purchase against 
the downward puU of the shoot. 

Boot dimhm^We have an excellent example of a 
root climber in our native ivy. The adlventitious roots 
are produced in . great numbers on the duffluminated mde 
of the stem. T^ are egeotropic end negatively photo- 
tropic. They penetrate cradu and crevices in the walU 
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or in the baik of treea, but are only moderately well fixed. 
The security of the ivy is due rather to the great number of 
roots than to their individual efikiency ; and^ indeed, ivy 
growing on a wall is not really secure, for it is very readily 
torn off. Growing round a Oree it is much better off, and 
this is the more natural position^ The anchoring roots 
are not much use in water absc^tion, being soon cut off by 
cork formation. 

Root climbers are not infrequent in tropical rain forests. 
Schendr (1892) describes examples from some twenty 
different families in Brazil. Many are epiphytic, and in 
all the genera which include root climbers epiphytic species 
are also found. The possibilities for the evolution of 
epiphytic types ^ from root climbers are obvious. Only 
rarely are adventitious roots produced as a supplementary 
mode of attachment by plants climbing by other means. 

Twining Plants. — much higher type of organisation 
is shown by the twining plants in which the apex of the stem 
carries out a regular circling movement or circummtation, 
which enables it to twine round a suitable support. This 
curious movement is induced and regulated by the action 
of gravity on the inclined tip of the stem. On the clinostat 
a twining stem, such as that of the scarlet runner, ceases 
its regular circling and shows only irregular swaying move- 
ments ; if the plant is inverted the tip bends up and circles, 
in the opposite direction relative to the plant, but in the 
same direction relative to the axis of the with. The move- 
ment is due to the more rapid growth of 01^ flank of the 
stem ; as^the circling movement is necessarily accompanied 
by a torsion this flank is constantly changing. If a particular 
longitudinal strip of tissue lies below at a s^ven instant, 
it gradually twists roimd till it lies at the side ; the ihcreased 
growth rate now sets in and carries on the circUng movement. 
As this proceeds the strip we are following goes on twisting 
tin it lies above, then on the opposite side, and finally once 
more below. A complete twist on the axis accon^anies 
each complete revolution of the tip. The stimulus to more 
rapid growth occurs when a given strip lies below. Gradman 
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(1921) has shown that the movement can be referred 
to a succession of negative reactions in an organ 

which responds vigorously a strong over-curvature^ 

As the stem apex twists and circles it twines round any 
support which is nearly vertical--^e precise angle of 
inclination which prevents successful twining differs in 
different plants— and which is not too thick. The rather 
loose coils at first formed are tightened up by subsequent 
straightening of the stem, a process in which gravity seems 
to play the chief part, though contact stimulus may have 
something to do with it. The grip qf the twiner on its 
support may be further improved by the maturing of 
priddes or hooks, in the hop. Oidy when twining is 
complete do the leaves of any region of the stem expand 
fully. As a rule the direction of twining is constant and 
specific ; usually it is counter-clockwise, as in the scarlet 
runner, less often clockwise, as in the hop. 

Tendrils.— Tendril climbers show the highest degree 
of specialisation in making use of external support ; in 
these one organ or another is modified as a tendril, the 
slender, whip-like part which grasps the support. Tendrils 
are characterised by extreme sensibility to contact with a 
solid body. This may be admirably seen in the bryony. 
If the tendril is once or twice lightly stroked with a matdi on 
the lower aide it may be seen to bend downwards at the 
point of contact after the lapse of a minute or two* The 
details of this reaction have been exhaustively studied, 
by Darwin (1875^) Fitting (1903) ; a g^oral account 
is given by Joat. In few cases dx^ stimuhis to any side 
of the tendril lead to bending in the direction of the stimulus ; 
usually the reaction follows stimulation of the lower side 
only. Curiously enough this is not due to lack of sensibility 
of the other sides, for a tendril if stimulated equally above 
and below does not reset at all. Thus both sides are 
sensitive, though only in the lower is aitiinulation followed 
by the response of movement. Stimidi^on of the upper 
si4e is perceived, indeed, but the reaction is only an inhibition 
and not an independent movement. 
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Tbe sensitiveness of the tondril is very great. In favour- 
able Otrciunstances the contact of a cotton thread, moved by 
U^t air currents, induces a reaction. The contact of water 
df^, however violent, is ineffectsve, and this has an obvious 
biological advantage, in that ratn not cause a movement 
which could be of no use to dm^lant. It is probable that 
an uneven deformation of the pibtoplasm of ^e epidermal 
cells is the immediate effect of thfe. Contact. Haberlandt 
(1906) has described special thin regions in the walls of 
the epidermal cells of tendrils, sentftive pits, and thin-walled 
sensitive papillae, as suited to the perception of contact 
stimulus. 

nrhe reaction is carried out by a coi^iderable increase in 
the growth rate of the side oppo^te that stimulated, com- 
bined with a decrease on the stimulated side. About half 
an hour after stimulation this condition is reversed and the 
tendril straightens out^ 

The response to contact stimulus is termed haptotropism. 
It is most prominent in the tendrils, but is also seen in 
the tentacle of sundews, and in the stems of the dodders. 
A recent survey by Stark (1915, 1917) has shown, however, 
that haptotropism is very common in all sorts of plants 
and plant organs which do not encircle supports, though 
in such cases it must be looked for. Of sixty-three species 
of non-climbers investigated one-third were found to be 
sensitive to contact stimulus in the pedole, the shoot axis, 
or the peduncle. Of twining plants, over 50 per cent, show 
sensitiveness^o contact stimulus, and in the case of tendril 
climbers the sensitiveness is not usually confined to the 
tendril, but is present, to a lesser extent, in other organs, 
a condition already recognised by Darwin. Haptotropism 
is also shown by root tips in the soil.* It is thus a very 
general^property of growing parts ; in tendrils the sensitive- 
ness and the extent of the reaction have become intensified 
and specialised m relation to a definite and important 
function. 

The chance of contact with a suitable support in i|fiture . 
is increased by the circumnutation of the apical portion of 
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the tencliil. Contact is not neceassnly* oi: even usually, 
traxiaitoiy ; as the tewirS bends mui 4 ^ mppost new 
Kgions contact, and the movement {Uroce^ till the 
whole of the t^ is used up^ Reveme movements also take 
place, and these, in coftjun^on vnth contiiuiaily renewed 
stimulus, result inHthe wtni^ng on of a part of the tendril 
below the point of original contact, and in a closer grip of 
the whole. When the encircting is complete a fresh reaction 
sets in, due primarily to the mechanical strain of the plant’s 
mass. The mechanical tissue of the moving, grotring tendril 
is collenchyma ; after the support is grasped sclerenehyma 
develops and the resistance to the pull of the plant is much 
heightened. In m^any tropical plants the tendril under- 
goes enormous secondary thickening. Frequently the free 
portion of the tendril, between the support and the plant, 
coils into a corkscrew. As it is impossible to make a simple 
coil between two fixed ends die dirpjption of die twist is 
reversed at least odce (A Fig. 44). 'Im corkscrew acts as a 
spring ; in gusts of wind it pulls out somewhat, and closes 
up again, thus diminishing gready the risk of tearing. Our 
nadve Bryonia and the tropical Lagenaria are good examples 
of this. Fixed by hundreds of tentacles to a fence or 
hedge, the bryony is extraordinarily secure. We may recall 
Darwin’s descripdon of a biyony hedge in a storm : ** It is 
this elasdcdty which prevents both branched and aimple 
tendrils being tom away from their supports during stonny 
weather. I have more than once gone during a gale to 
watch bryony growing in an exposed hedge with its tendrils 
attached to the surrounding bushes ; and as' the thkk and 
thin bnutches were tossed to and fro by the wind the tehilriis, 
had they not been excessively elastic, would instandy have 
been tom off and the plant thrown prostrate* But as it 
was, dte bryony safely rode out the gale, like a ship two 
andiors dom, and with a long range of bsble ahead to aerve 
as a spring as she surges to di« storm*’Vf 

Kalnii of l!isiid|rils*---Tendrils arevjfenved from the 
mtm various organs* In the sunpfe^ wt the organ, 
unaltered except as regards its reactions, acts directly as a 
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tendfiL Examples are the leaf blades of CorydaUi 
cukaa^ the leaf-stalks of Tropaohim ipr., the stalks of the 
leaflets of Clematis sps. Next to these m may place the 
liliaceous Gloriosa, in which the leaf tip is prolong into a 
tendril. In Nepenthes the sanpie thing b seen, though, 



Fig. 44. — Shoot tendrils : 1, Adenia ; z, Lagenaria. Nat. size. 


most frequently, the presence of the pitcher complicates 
matters. In the s^et pea and many vetches the branched 
tendrib represent several of the apical leaflets and their 
stalks. In Lathyrm Aphaca the whole leaf forms the tendril, 
the leaf function being taken over by the enlarged stipules. 
The tendrib of Smilax occupy the position of stipules, though 
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t|te absent of sttpuka in monocotyl^om makes thdr 
homology with these organs doubtful ; Goebel regards them 
as outgrowths of die leaf base»of a unique character(Fig.45). 
In Capparis adwiea, the simple tendrils^ spiii^^ing from 
the leaf axils» are p be redded flower stafo ; in Adenia 
the tendrils, occupying a umflar position, are,brandied, and 



Fig. 45. — Leaf tendriU: i, Oloriota; 2, TropBolum; 3, Smifan; 4, 
Lathyrua. All } nat. aiae. 


are modified inflorescences (Fig. 44). In the Cucurbitaeese 
(Lagenaria, Cucurbits, Bryonia, etc.) andMthe Vitaceae (Vitis 
and Ampeloptts) the nature of the tendrils is more obscure. 
In the vines the tendril arises opposite \o a leaf, in the 
bryony at the side of a leaf . Godbel hdids that in the vines 
the tendril is a modified shoot ; in the Cucutbitacere it is 
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of leaf nature when simple, and brahdied it ie a ahoijj^ 

beafifig leaves (Fig. 44). In some plants^ e.g. 

VeitMit Glaxicina tips of the tendrils instead 

of twining round the support i^ply themselves to solid 
surfaces and then form little sucker-like oigans, whidi make 
an extremely dbse union the sdi&titus of contact produces 



Fio. 46. — I, Hook tendrib (aympodial branches) of Ancktrodadta 
VaMa ; one grasping a support has b^otne thickened ; 3^ Root tendrils 
of Dissoeh^ta tp, Nat. siae. (AfteS'Treub.) 

a very peculiar result in this case. In some cases shoot 
tendrils have the form of thorns, and may grip a support, 
though they do not twine round it ; they show subsequent^ 
great thickening i^Sirychnos mix^vmmea is an example. 

Root tendrils are rare, and are not veiy sensitive. 
Examples are the amid Pfiiiodendrm m^miochiynim and the 
orchid FofitWa 
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UKOMr^Tht t^ia ikm mm used ofigimlly to 

the tvvining phuits of the ^ropkal nun fomte. 
Sdiimper extended it to cover all plaata, whidi climb by 
any means, beloegi|| m shy part of the wpiM ; it could 
not be denied to our native honeysudde or hop. Yet tbis 
** plant guild,** as: Selling i^y terms suf^ a biological 
group, reaches its moat magnhicent state in the tropics^ just 
as does the guild of Jpiphyms. 

Haberlandt (189^^ writes, ** The wealth of species of 
lianas in the tropi(^ woods is astonishingly great. While 
in central Europe only a few wood climbers Occur, » such as 
the ivy, the honeysudde, the wall vine, tnd the number of 
herbaceous forms can scarcely amount to much over a 
hundred, the number in the tropics has been reckoned at 
2000 and more, of which most show woody stems. Climbing 
plants occur in the most different divisions of the plant 
kingdom. Certain families are mark^ out by pec^iar 
richness in climbing , species, thus the ^apindacesi, Malpi- 
ghiacem, MenispermaceaD, Bignoniacem, and Leguminosae.** 

Wallace, in tiis Tropical Nature ** (1878), gives a vivid 
picture : ** Next to the trees themselves d^e most con- 
spicuous and remarkable feature of the tropical forests is 
the profusion of woody creepers and dimbm that every- 
where meet the eye. They twist around the slender stems, 
they droop down pendent frqm^e branches, thejr stretch 
tightly from tree to tree, they mmg looped in huge festoons 
from bough to bough, they twist in great serp^tine coils 
or lie entangled in masses on the ground. Some are slender, 
smooth, |nd root-like ; others are rugged or knotted ; often 
they twine in veritable cables ; some are like ribbons, 
others are curiously waved SM indent^. . . . They pass 
overhead from tree to tree, they stretch in tight corda^ like 
the rigging of a ship from the top of one tree to the ba^ of 
another, and the upper regions of the foreiPtitoften seem mil 
of them. ... In the s^de of the forest they rarely or 
never flower, and seldom even produce «^|iage» hut when 
they have reached the summit of the frees that suppoit 
them they extend under the g^i|£infiuence of lig^t aeid 
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air« and often cover their foster parent with blossom 

own*'* 

The lianas form the subject of an exhaustive study'^y 
Sdienck (iSpa), from the details of Si|;luch it appears tlmt 
each type of climber we have described reaches its highest 
perfection, greatest variety in detail, and most exaggerated 
expression in the tropics. An interesting structural feature 
with a mechanical bearing may .J>e mentioned. The 
twiners are, as we have said, twisted on their own axes as 
well as wound round the support. This, combined with 
the unilateral pressure against the support, leads to moslh^ 
remarkable anomalies in the secondary thickening of woody* 
forms. The wood is never continuous. The necessary 
pliability is attained most simply by the wood being split 
up into wedges which may be again lobed or cleft. In 
o^er cases, it occurs in isolated clumps. The cambium 
is sometimes renewed many times outwards in the cortex 
so that a series of concentric zones of wood separated by 
rings of ground tissue is produced. As the stem is often 
narrowly elliptical in section these wood bands may be only 
arcs of a circle. Finally, the stem may be deeply cleft 
into rounded segments, each with its own cylinder of wood. 
The approach to the structure of cordage composed oi 
separate twisted strands is, in such cases, veiy remarkable. 
The great length of the ^jt^modcs may be noted. The 
vessels of the tropical lianas are the longest and widest 
known ; this is related to water transport to great heights 
through a narrow stem (Fig, 47). 

Into further details we cannot go ; descriptioiy may be 
found in Schiniper and M^amiing, and in the works of 
Schenck and Haberlandt alrSdy quoted , We may conclude 
this account by a quotation from Haberlandt, the descrip- 
tion of a rambling palm, which, with some bamboos, may 
be taken as the highest type of rambler, the climbing 

or Rotang palms, whi^ have neither twining stems nor 
sensitive tendrils, which nevertheless mpunt to the tops of 
the highest trees in the |hickets of the primeval forest, and, 
thrusting above the fcOilsge of the wood, let their glittering 
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team wave m the wind*^ • . • If I mqve from the footpath 
it JiPlf well happen thit^ at the lint my hat is tom 
ff*h|Ki my head* that the hooks cast out hn eveiy side catch 
my clothes* and tlu||Jbfl6eding tean on cheek atid hands 
warn me once and lo^U to beware. Looking at this gin, 
near which 1 have come, 1 see diat the stalks of the graceful 
feathered leaves of the Rotang [>^lm are provided with 
extremely elastic and extenuons, one or two metres 

long, on which are liwierous very stilF half-^whorls of re* 
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Fio. 47. — Stems of Lianas : i, cro8B>8ection of Paullinia ; a, of Rhyn- 
chosia. X 3. 


versed h^ks. Each leaf runs out into a horrid lash of thjs 
nature wmch lets not lightly go what once it holds. . . . 
Very flexibk, they are waved By the wind to the branqhes 
of supporting trees, and there anchor themselvca so fast 
by their numerous hooks that no storm can tear them looiie, 
. . . The smooth anake-like stem reaches jaighty undiida- 
tions up through the branch work of the tree, creeps over 
on to neighbouring crowns, and, finall/;*^s its youngest 
leaves over the tips of the supporting tree. It can go no 
further, for the IsiheB are whipped ipund in empty air. Bus 

X 
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the did leaves die slowly and are cast oS* Robbedof its 
anchors, the smoosh stem slips down by its own 
tiU the upper lashes are again fast. At the foot of the |ree 
lies, in great coils and loops, the SMJten part of the stem 
as thick as a man’s arm. . . , In Se forest this mighty 
cable may reach the length of aoo to 300 metres.” 


II. t’ROTECTlON AGAINST AnZMAJJ AND AGAINST OTHER 

Plants 

It is the general fate of the plant to serve as food for the 
animal, but, for life on earth to be possible, a certain balance 
must exist. Nor does the plant, exospt in the cases where 
seed distribution is involved, benefit by being devoured. 
It is common for plants to show features which protect them 
against the ravage of this animal or that. Every plant is 
not easy food for any animal. Protection against rodents 
and ruminants by means of sharp thorns and spines is an 
obvious case, and its obviousness has led to the acceptance 
of this and other devices as protective without vary much 
experimental evidence. In a work of Stahl’s (1888) we 
have, however, a monograph which deals veiy carefully 
with one aspect of the problem, and also refers to more 
general questions. A treatment of the subject is also given 
by Kerner and by Neger. 

Stahl points out that the protection of a plant is usually 
only partial, against some few animals ; but that this may 
yet be of extreme importance, for one enemy n^^e or less 
may make all the difPerence between extinction and survival. 
He gives as an instance the decimation of the European 
vine by the Phylloxera introduced from America, a pest 
unable to do serious damage to the roots of the American 
species. Plants which are avoided by most animals may be 
the favourite food of one or a few. Thus Euphorbia 
Cypamdas^ the cypress spurge, is never touched by 
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Hie &ct-^t plants,, |||i^ be protected in a hi^ly 
apedaliaed fashion nuafaM ^'dangerous to draw conclusions 
from one animal to another. It e 3 cplaanl%ow a particular 
flora, in a state of balance with the native fatpm, may be at 
the mercy of an introduced species. The ravages^ pf the 
introduced rabbit an^^uirrel among our trees are familiar, 
The introduction of &e goat into St. Helena resulted in the 
practical destruction of the native flora. 4 

Mechanical Frotsoliom — Means of protectiiim may be 
divided into mechanical and chemical. Of the mechanical 
the most prominent, though probably not^the most important, 
is the formation of spines, thorns, and prickles, which inay 
perform this function as well as others. Whether protection 
is the primary function of spines is a matter of doubt. We 
have already seen that the formation of leaf spines U linked 
with moisture relidons, and that in the development of the 
individual plant the formation of spines is promoted by good 
illumination aiid dry air, depressed by the opposite 
conditions. Spinous plants are characteristic of arid regions 
where thorn scrub and woodland are proii|jDently develc^ecL 
But the regulation of spine formation b^l^oiphcric 
moisture, etc., does not necessarily mean that th^ mos# 
important function is not, in fact, protection of the pl^ 
against grazing animals, which are numerous in just s§ch 
country. It is scarcely necessary to give examples, but we 
may mention the native whin, and the acacias and cactuses 
of thomArub and desert formations. The thistle and hp|ly 
are examples in which the spines are exaggerated leltf 
serrations. 

Less conspicuous are stiff hairs, sudi as occur on GaUtm 
Qpaarme: and other bedstraws, and on many Boraginacefle. 
As we hsve seen, these may be of importsAce to rambling 
plants in seoiring their portion. Stahl lodis on them as 
an important defence against the attadi# of Snails, both 
because diey make it difficult for the animal to creep on tbe 
plant, and because they w^nd the delicate, mouth parfik 
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On the other hand, they offer no protection i^^ainst 
hoppcra. 

Specialised hairs, only partly jpoechamcal in their action, 
are the stinging hairs such os those of the nettle. The long 
tapering point of the uniceliular hair Is hardened by a deposit 
of chalk, the rounded tip by silica ; just below tip is a„ 
weak spot. Pressure brealu off the tip and the fine point 
enters skin of an animal touching4|ie plant ; at the same 
time the soft bulb-like base of the Ymt is compressed and 
the contents ijojected into the wound. The i^ell-known 
inflammation follows quickly. The nature of the toxic sub- 
stance causing it is not known ; it is probably a protein. 
The similar stinging hairs of some tropical plants belonging 
to the Urticaceas, Urera, Laportea, and to the Loasacee, 

Loasa, Blumenbachia, are much more violent and may 
have dangerous results. 

The silicification of cell walls may make it difficuljt for an 
animal to eat a plant. This is well shown by many grasses 
and sedges, where the cpiderml celb along the leaSp margin 
are strongly silicified and mso rough. The blade of 
Aira caspitosa or that of Phragmtes communis cuts the 
fingers if dra'ngi^^j through them. The leaves of many 
ban)||[>|lDs a^^tber grasses of warmer zones cut like razors, 
indicting deep wounds. 

Perhaps the most important protection against snails 
and slugs ia the presence of r aphides ^ the bundles of needle- 
like crystals of calcium oxalate deposited in the cells of 
^ many plants, as, for example, the rhubarb, the cuckoo- 
pint, and the wood hyacinth. The needles l|lr parallel 
in the cell, but are scattered if the tissue is chewed and 
penetrate the delicate mouth parts of the snail in every 
direction, choking them effectively. Stahl, who has 
investigated this point exhaustively, finds that raphide- 
bearing plants kitt never touched by snails or slugs, and are 
avoided by other animals. If swallowed the raphides may 
have the Iktal eflbct of powdered glass. 

CSmnioil Fkol9Ctioa.---Of chemical means of protection 
the most widl^pread are the Sitter and astringent tannins. 
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The^e, and chemical protection in general, may be much 
more effective than mechimical protection. Stahi elates 
that usually in arid tegionarvrith sparse vegetation grazing 
ammals avoid juicy, appimndy unprot^ed, plants, and 
may be se^ urand^ing round bushes bi^tsding vrith theme, 
nibbling here and there, ptddng with care and trouble each 
available leaflet. In Al^ria the sharp-^needled Jumperm 
oxyceirus is trimmed %ound by goats and sheep, while the 
softer leaved J. phcemcea iB left severely alone ; the latter 
is poisonbiis. In Britain the sheep«nibbled whin bush is 
familiar, while the broom, vdiich contains bitter substances 
and a poisonous alkaloid, is avoided. 

Acid sap is a protection against snails, as in OxaUs 
Acetasella and Rumex Acetosa, In many plants alkaloid 
poisons protect against grazing animals~-ooniin in the 
hemlock ; in the foxglove there is ^a poisonous glucoaide, 
digitalin. The latex of many plants is poisonous for at least 
some of their enemies. We have already mentioned the 
case of the cypress spurg^Which is protected by bitter 
latex against all animals except the caterpillar ofl one moth. 
The latex of the para rubber tree docs not pro^t against 
boring beetles. Ethereal oils are said to^be piptective, as 
in the Labiatie. 

Inflanmiation may be set up, not only by the contcflli of 
stinging hairs, but by substances exuded by glandular mriC 
as in Primula sinensis^ or liberated when the W is cnisned 
as in Rhus toxicodendron ^ the poison ivy of America. The 
nature of these very aCd^e poisons is obscure. Systematk 
accounfli^f poisonous plants are given by Long 
Pammel (1911). 

Special OaMi.— Three very doubtful cases may be 
referred to. In tropical South America great damage ts 
done to foliage by leaf-cutting or parasol ants, which use 
the material thus obtained in the preparation of their fbngus 
culture beds. It has been long supposed that some trees are 
protected against such enemies by maint&ung an army of 
flghtii^ ants whiefa drive tl^e mvaders. These fightiiig 
ants live in hollow steins, in Vecrqpim adenepmi the 
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imbmiba, or trumpet tree, or in hollow edpulea, in 
Acaeia tfhmoceph^. They gadier albumindd food b^ee 
modiSed glands, from the le^^ of the Aoacia ; on Ibe 
upper surf^e of ^e petiole of ^Sfecropia, hidden in a mat of 
ludrs, they find shnilar succulent, stalked glands, rich in 
proteins and fats* It was first suggested by Belt (1874) that 
the imbauba profited by harbouring the ants, whic^ live 
in its stem hollows and feed on the glands. He observed 
that trees, which, for some reason had no inhabitants, were 
stripped of leaves, while the inhabited trees were immune. 
He supposed that the food bodies were borne in relation to 
the needs of the ants ; and that these had easy entrance to 
the stem cavity provided for them by a thin place situated 
above the insertion of each leaf, which is readily, gnawed 
through* The hypothesis of a close inter-relation between 
ant and plant was elaborated by many subsequent investi- 
gators, of whom the chief was Schimper, in whose book an 
account of the subject will be found. More recently doubts 
have been cast on the use of IBe ant army to 4 he plant and 
on the idea that any structure in the plant is really related 
to the attraction of these guests. We may mention the 
work of Ihgring (1907), Ule (1906), and Bailey (1922, 1923), 
and the critical lemming up by Neger. The drift of the 
cri||qism is that the clever ant simply makes use of any 
^fiegture in a plant which may be made to serve its need for 
shdter or f^||d. As regards the plant it receives little or no 
advantage from the ant. ** Cecropia adencpus can get on 
as well without Azteca as a dog without a flea.** The 
\liow stem or stipule is a common feature of Wkorts of 
plants which have no relations with ants. The thin place 
through which the ant bites its way is a mechanical result 
of the pressure of the axillary bud^though this does not 
explain the openings into the hollow which are formed with- 
out the aid of the ant in some plants of the eastern tropics, 
such as HumhMtia UatrifoUa, and Ficus ifueguuHs* Even 
food bodies are foxmd in some plants vdiidi have no relations 
with ants, as in the pwl glan^ of specks of Vida. Leaf- 
cutter ants are unknown in the mtem tropics where, never- 
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tfatlMs, ant-ialiabited tre^ m oommoa. In Aiicierica the 
imimbe tr^ i» regideriy inhibited m fegion«pibi*^^ to 
floodiiigi an obvioiii advttitafe to the wtirier tt^ugh 
in inch r^ons the leef^^tters with .^eir aubtarranean 
neats are al^ent. Species of Cecropk afftltiiom which do 
not harbour ants anc||||pirhioh are not attacked. The ravages 
of the leaf^cutters are said to have, been exaggerated ; in 
fact, the ants are most destructive to cultivated plants, 
damage to which is most likely to be noticed — and resented. 
Ridley (19x0) supports the protection theory, and points 
out that plant enemies other than leaf-cutters may 
be attadced ^by the warrior ants. On the other hand, 
Ihering states diat the ant Axteca MiiUm it so completely 
dependent on Cecropia admiopm that it cannot survive 
without its host tree, wliile the imbauba can grow perfectly 
well without the ant. ^ 

We may sum up by saying that recent opinion tends to 
emphasise the ability of the ant to make use of any oppor- 
tunities, and to cast doubt on the reciprocal advantage gained 
by the plant. There may, however, be a danger in denying 
all use to the plant in the possible protection afforded against 
various animal enemies. We may here note that the extra- 
floral nectaries foxmd on some £uropean^^pftntfl(t ^ on the 
backs of the leaves of the chexry laurel, and on thn^atipnlcs 
of the bush vetch, have been supposed to attract ants whidh 
in their turn protect the flowers from insect damage. Tii^e 
is little evidence that the plant really benefits. 

Amoi^ the many functions which have been assigned tp 
the violXMr folding of the leaflets of Mimosa pudka whemlbjli^ 
plant is shaken, is the scaring away of grazing animals. 
Jost quotes a letter of Heinricher descriptive of the behaviour 
of the sensitive plant in the botanic garden in Pen^ : 
** It was there I ^t met Miposa pudka as a thick growing, 
vigorous ;ifree4t n third of a metre high and more. If one 
w^ed into the low ducket there appeared, as a result of 
the very prompt reaction^ an cmpiy, bbmt-out looking 
space enlarging whh every forward stq>. The same i^uh 
must foUow the entrance of a cow or othmr similar anii^ . . . 
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ind 1 tha plant largely eacapea graxing through 

dua Uicli^ulijnyitmg appearance.” Stahl found that gotta 
wore in (Stt prevented from eating the ahrub. G^el 
pointa out the danger of drawing concluaiona from the 
behaviour of the pl^t in the eaat, where it ia not native, 
or towarda an animal like the goat^ jgrhich does not occur 
in South America, the, plant’s origiiaal home. Humboldt’s 
observation that horses and cowf refused to eat it in South 
America must also be applied with caution, since these 
animals arc again introduced. Good evidence that the 
movement is protective^ in natural conditions is therefore 
wanting, and, on the other side, we must place Goebel’s 
discovery that 'plants subjected to fi^uent shock arc much 
retarded in their development. There is even less evidence 
in favour of the theoc^^that the movement enables the plant 
to shake off marauding insects. 

Finally, we may refer very shortly to the galls formed by 
so many plants in relation to the attacks of definite insects. 
These are tcratological structures formed on leaf, stem, 
root, flomr, or fruit after deposition in the tissues, or on 
the growing point, of an insect egg. They are often complex 
in structure, and are closely related to the requirements of 
the larva, which may even have at- its disposal a special 
nutritive tissue, and a preformed opening for its escape at 
the proper time. How the plant comes to form such a 
thihg, apparently without use to itself, and exactly fitted 
to the needs of the animal, is a question on whi^ even 
specidation is silent. It is possible that the origin of the 
gall ^d its primary significance lies in a limita^!^ of the 
activities of the larva, and is thus protective. Every one 
knows the destruction caused by burrowing larvse in the 
leaves of such garden plants as the chrysanthemum, the 
nasturtium, and the marguerite. If the grub were restricted 
in its wanderings the leaf would benefit, and m such restric- 
tion by means of the formation of a special resistknt tissue 
the gall may have taken its origin. 

Fioleotlon afiinst Firasitic Flaiiti.~-The mew 
tion against plant parautes have been tittle invest^ted. No 
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explanatipti exists of the litnitsdon of'Ae of the 

mistletoe to their respective ptn^ of host We do 
not even know whether this* is a case of prevetpon by the 
inappropriate hosts, or of lack of some intimate factor on 
the part of the parasite ; these two aspdbta of the problem 
are of course inter-i|oli^ed. We may assume that a strong 
corky covering is unwvourable to^^he penetration of the 
primary sucker. This might, for example, partially explain 
the rarity of mistletoe on the oak. It certainly does not 
take us far, Gertz (1915) shows that plants are immune 
from the attacks of the dodder fpm a variety of causes — 
the oak because of mechanical resistance, the wood sorrel 
because of acid sap, the poppy because of lateX, die thorn 
apple because of alkaloids, eschscholtzia because of ethereal 
oils. 

In the case of fungal parasitelRl strongly cutinised leaf 
may resist the penetration of those numerous species Which 
pierce the cpiderm. Many fungi, however, enter the leaf 
by the stomata, and through these openings entrance must 
be free for all. The rusts enter the leaf in this way, and 
they are remarkable for their high degree of spedaliUtion, 
and for the numbers of biological races, conned to par- 
ticular hosts, which exist within the bounds of many species. 
The case of the rust-resistant strains of wheat may here be 
cited. The spores of the rust germinate on their leaves 
and hyphse penetrate the stomata; inside the leaf the 
hyphae die, or the leaf cells are killed ; in either case^the 
further advance of the parasite is barred. We may cottipm 
this wife the behaviour of orchid seeds to different strains 
of the 83rmbiotic fungi ; the proper strain enters into 
symbiotic growth with the germinating seed ; weak strains 
are killed ; strong strains kill the orchid. We arc evid^tty 
here in the presence of obscure protoplasmic reactions, 
which may h^ an analogy in the pdienomena of immunity 
which tlllpiUe into so much prominence in the stutff^ of 
human pathology. 
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§ I. General Considerations 

By reproduction we understand the process of giving rise 
to a new individual by a parent organism. As we shall see 
later the meaning of the term individual is not at all easy 
to define, especially in the plant kingdom. Here we may 
take it that when an organism produces, in a specialised 
fashion, a cell, which, under suitable conditions, devebps 
into i neiy organism similar to the parent, a new individual 
has arisen. To such a process we would confine the term 
rspradEcliofi. In the reproductive cell the inherjiince of 
the race is gathered and a fresh start is made. To the 
increase in the number of independent plants which takes 
place, both naturally, and especially in gardening practice, 
by the rooting of parts detached from the parent w^ would 
apply some different term such as v^tiative nmffij^ikadion^ 
or/i kx>nveniently, the gardener’s word In 

such cases the new plant does not start afreanlrom the 
beginning. ^ 

ftepr^uction in plants takes place in mo ways, memtalfy 
S14 
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by the formation of ipom, and smutify by means of sex 
0^ or gamgUs. llie male cell is the ipem^ the female is 
the egg or wum. As is well known* in most plants, and 
always, normally, in the higher land flora, bo^ types of 
repr^uction occur at deflnite points in a tegular life cycle. 
A sexual stage, or fametophyte^ reproduces by means of 
gametes. The single cell formed by the fusion of egg and 
sperm, the ssygoU^ develops into an asexual stage, or jporo- 
phyU. The spores produced by this give rise to the game- 
tophyte. This cycle is c^led the altematim of (saipil and 
asexual) genaratms* There may be only one 
gametophyte producing both eggs and sperms, as in many 
homosporous ferns. In the flowering plants there are 
male and female gametophytes. In these there are also 
two types of spore, a microspore which produces only male 
gametophytes, and a megaspore which produces fen|ale 
gametophytes/ Both types of spore may be produc^ by 
the same sporophyte or there may again be two typlll of 
Bporophyte. 

Intimately connected with this alternation of fsneratiotis 
in the higher plants is an alternation in the constitution of 
the nucleus. The nuclei of the sperm and ovum possess a 
number of chromosomes, definite in any species ; their fusion 
results in the formation of a Xygote nucleus with double 
that number, and this double set is maintained in all the 
cells of the sporophyte. In the formation of the JRporcs 
the penultimate nuclear division is imique in nature, gnd 
results in one*half of the chromosomes passing to each 
of the dlughter cells, so that in these, and in each of the two 
spores to which each may give rise, only the single set of 
chromosomes is found. This num^r is retained in all 
the cells of the gametophyte. The single set is spoken of as 
the number, the double as the diploid. 

TlS\nfl^perm plant is a sporophyte. It produces 
two ^fpaa m spore* Numerous microspores, the pfiBen 
grains^ are formed in each of the four sporangia normally 
borne by the The nucellus, the megasporwngium, 

normally bringa to*Vaturity only a single megaspore, the 
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embryo sac. The gametophyte generation is reduced to 
three oella tn the pollen grain, and to eight in the embryo 
sac, including the gametes in each case. Of the two m^e 
gametes one fuses *with the egg cdl, and forms the zygote, 
which immediately develops into an embryo, the early stage 
of a new sporophyte generation. IWgametophyte genera- 
tion in the angiosperms is thus reduced to a very few cells 
and has only a transient existence. In the gymnosperms it 
is rather better developed, but in these, too, it passes its 
existen(pe entirely within the parent spore. Only by 
companttive stupes with lower types has It become 
perfectly clear that we have, in the flowering plants, a 
definite alternation of generations of the same type as that 
found so much more obviously in the mosses and ferns. 

In the moss the gametophyte is the moss plant, the 
sporophyte is the capsUle with its stidk. Tlte sexual genera- 
tion is ^e dominant one. The fern plant is a sporophyte, 
but the gametophyte leads an independent though modest 
existence, as the prothallus. As we follow the changes 
upwards through the evolutionary s#le we find the gameto- 
phyte becoming more and more dependent. In Selaginella, 
a heterosporous lycopod, the female gametophyte just 
protrudes from the bursting spore. In the gymnosperms 
it is' entirely contained within the spore, and, further, the 
megaspore remains embedded in the tissue of the sporan- 
gium, the nucellus, nourished and protected throughout 
by the parent plant. In the Cycads and in Gingko we still 
find free-swimming ciliate sperms, but already in the higher 
g3rmno8perm8 the sperm has lost its power of ind^endent 
locomotion and is carried by the pollen tube to the embryo 
sac. At the most it may have some power of amoeboid 
movement there. The cases mentioned are not stages in 
one phylogenetic line, but riiey may be taken as il hu prating 
steps in the reduction of the gametophyte genmtlC^ 

This process of reduction has taken pladF dud% the 
evoludon of a flora more and more suited to life on a land 
surface, and the advantage of a re^isd and dependent 
gametophyte to a land plant is easl^ understood* The 
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prothallus of 4 fern is extremely delicate, oni^ one cell thick 
over most of its area, and quite inoqiable of withstanding 
desiccation. It can live ody in moist stations^ In the 
LycopodiaceK and Ophiogk^ace» the gametdphyte is 
nibems, and is in many cases saprophy^ and subtemmean 
with a mycorhiaal fungus. For good development it 
requires moist sciU ' rich in humus. An independent 
gametophyte therefore at once limits the plant to stations 
where the moiatuxe relations are very favourable. The 
evolution of a type of gametophyte with drought^reaisting 
capacity could be imagined ; but it has not occurred. 
Moreover, water is necessary for another reason. The sperm 
can swim to the jovum only in free water. Fertiltsation 
cannot take place unless surface water is available. Only 
by living in a constantly moist situi^on can jthe plant be 
assured of a supply of mter at the critical poin^ in its life 
cycle. Now, as the eporophytc generation is a sedentary 
organism growing vtdiere the zygote, embedded in the 
tissues of the gametophyte, has started to develop, it follows 
that the sporophyte, too, however marked drought, resisting 
capacity it might possess, would, from its individual point 
of origin, be limited to moist stations. In fact the abundant 
remains of the once dominant flora of ferns and their allies 
which persist to the present day are characteristic of damp 
situations, the shade of woods, marshes, and slow streams. 
A few exceptions like the bracken are known to multiply 
for the most part vegetatively by branching rhizomes.,, 

"The alternative to the evolution of a drought-*rcj|at|pg 
gametophyte is the reduction of the sexual stage. Wflie 
plants Mdiere the process is complete we find the utmost 
possible emancipation from the necessity of a steady or 
abundant water supply. Reduction is the primary eqndi* 
tion, and it has been accompanied by the evolution of the 
specialti^ absorbing, conducting, and economisiiig systems 
of th^ ii^drofdiyte which we have already studied. 
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§ z . Sexual and Asexual Beproductiom 

We may now put a more fundamental question* Hie 
mosses, the ferns and their allies, the gymnosperms, and 
the angiosperms all show normally an alternation of genera- 
tions ; they have two distinct types of reproduction. What 
different functions do these serve ^ Why should not seamal 
reproduction alone suffice, or asenual reproduction alone, 
for by either a multitude of new individuals may arise ? 
To answer this completely ianot possible, for the essential 
nature of sexual reproduction is not fully understood. 

If we try to trace the stages in the evolution of sexual 
reproduction In the plant kingdom we ^d that we must 
go back to the algse, for in the land flora the gametes are 
throughout highly specialised. In the genus Chlamydo- 
monas, unicellular, free-swimming, ^green al», reproduction 
occurs by internal division into a "dumber (2 to 8) of 
zoospores, each of which is just like the mother cell. When 
these spores escape by the rupture of the mother cell. wall 
they increase in size, secrete a cell wall, and so reach the 
adult state in a very simple fashion. The mature cell may 
also give rise to gametes. 

These may be indistinguishable morphologically from 
the zoospores, or they may be smaller, with slight structural 
differences, as many as sixty-four being form^ in a single 
cell. On escaping, the gametes swim about freely but 
do not grow into mature individuals. They fuse in pairs, 
form, a resting zygote, with a thick wall and reserve fc4d. 

zygote germinates by dividing internally into four 
zoospores. Here we have typical sexual reproduction in 
which the reproductive cell proceeds to devdop only afiter 
union with, or fertilisation by, another reproductive cell. 
It is on a low level because there is no difference between 
the two gametes, and little difference between the gamete, 
th| zoospore, and the vegetative cell. Ydfc th|| simple 
condition does not obtain in all the species of the genus. 

In Chlmydomanas grandis the tpp gametes are equal 
and naked; they come t<^ether pcSt to point and fiiae 
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ailfaer thus or side to sido. lo media the 

equal gametos have walla, aitci before union the plasma 
contracts and escapes bfm .the wall* In Ckiamofdmionai 
Braunii the two gametes come together while stiU enclosed 
in walls $ the contents of the one sli^ inside the wall of 
the other, where fusion takes place. Here we have a differ* 
ence in the hehaviout of the two gametes. In CUamyda^ 
mottos coccifera a defimto ovum is formed by a vegetative 
cell casting its dlia and increasing in sise. Sperms aze 
formed by the internal divisigp of another cell in the more 
usual way. Compared with t!he egg they are qmte small 
and they are motile. The egg is fertilised by one of the 
sperms. Here w^iave a difference in structure. 

Within the bounds of a single primitive genus we have, 
then, an advance from the pairing of equal gametes, 
isogamy^ to the fertihsatibn of a large egg by a small modle 
sperm, oogottfy. Sbidlar series may be traced in other 
families of the green algse, e.g, in the Volvocacese and the 
Ulothricaceas. What ''we wish here to emphasise is that 
while the fundamental characteristic of sexual reproduction 
is the fusion of two gametes, the trend of evolution Is towards 
the differentiation of a large motionless egg and a atnall 
motile sperm, though the motility of the sperm has been 
subsequently lost, for secondary reasons, in the higher 
members of the land flora. 

In many of the higher algse a new feature is found in the 
retention of the egg in organic connection with the parent 
plant, and this conation is constant in the land flora«,whete 
the egg is produced in a special organ, the archegonitdn, 
which from its universal occurrence in all forms in which the 
reduction of the gametophyte haa not resulted in its oblitera- 
tion, musf be taken to be a structure very favourable to the 
nourishment and protection of the delicate egg cell. . 
enlargement of the egg may be regarded as advantageous in 
making possible an accumulation of leaerve food aubstaito 
with which the zygote may start its career. The retention 
of the egg in the patent pl^t makes for its better protection 
and nourishment andi alM benetita the srygote. 
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Now it t^qwet but little co|»ai<lenitioa to «ee that this 
tyiie of feproduction is ill suited to secure the of 

the dbpiiiig. For its success it depends not on dispersal 
of the gametes^ but on their concentration in a Sinited 
neighbourhood. The chances of meeting of these ndnute 
oeUSt scattered by water currents, must in any case be small. 
In Chlamydomonas and other freC'^swinuning organisms 
the necessity of linking dispersal w^jth reproduction does not 
exist ; and this is true of most animals which are cha- 
racteristically motile. The {;^t at an early stage of its 
evolution, however, became sedentary ; its lack of mobility 
is one of its most striking attributes. In all sedentary 
plants dispersal can take place only ^en reproductive 
bodies are cut loose from the parent. Even when the egg 
cell is set free it is unsuited to dispersal ; when it remains 
attached, dispersal by it is impossible. This is the condition 
in the land flora. Some other means of dispersal is there- 
fore imperative, and there is no doubt that this, along with 
the possibility of more rapid multiplication given by cells 
which do not require to pair, is the fundamental function 
of asexual reproduction. In the algse it is carried out by 
zoospores, or by non-motile spores which drift in water 
currents. In the mosses and ferns the spores are never 
motile. Power of motion, however, ceases to be important 
when the varying, and often violent, air currents of the 
land surface are available. Spores are minute bodies and 
are carried, literally like dust, over great distances. With 
loss of motility the spore has evolved a positive character 
of the utmost importance, the double wall which gives 
the possibility of resistance to desiccation, and of lying 
dormant for long periods. The spore is thus rendered 
independent of an immediate supply of water or of a supply 
at any particular time. The reproductive body of the land 
plant must be capable of resisting drought and of air 
dispersal, and the spore of the moss or fem fulfils these 
conditions. 

ffiguMaaniw of Sax*'— We have thus a plausible explana- 
tion of the importance of asexual reproduction, which* 
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lumerar, dM not aiirivt ii| touadcfstarndtAysw^ tcpro- 
duction, tbe jnaiiwwiudioe of i^ch thtmighout the vtge^le 
kingdoio forcM ub to boUeve io its uscfiiiiiessi sfaotdd be 
neeessafy also. We here enter one of the most diffieult 
regions of biology^ for* as we have said* we do not really 
know what is implied in the seicual process. 

(a) Tht ovum is a reproductive body which normally 
can develop only after a suitable stimulus has been applied 
to it. This stimulus is normally the entrance of the sperm. 
If the essence of sexual reproduction lies merely in a stimu^ 
laden to development* it is^^oft clear what advanta^ the 
organism, or the race, gains in clinging to a pracdoe as 
precarious as it is expensive. Further, the stimulus is not 
of 60*highly specialised a character as to make essendal the 
co*operadon of the second gamete. Parthenogenesis — ^thc 
development of an unfertilised egg — is a widespread pheno- 
menon in the animal kingdom, and also occurs among 
plants. Here the normal development of the egg cell is 
determined by some stimulus or condition which, whatever 
lU nature* is not that of fertilisation. Further, artificial 
parthenogenesis has been brought about both in plants and 
animals by subjecting the gamete to a variety of abnormal 
external influences, such as wounding, the action of salt 
solutiops and of organic acids. The stimulation of fer- 
tilisation is not therefore unique— it may be due to some 
simple effect, such as the admission of oxygen — nor docs 
it in any case explain the biological signiflcance of sexual 
reproduction. 

(b) It has been suggested that after a certain span of 
vegetative existence the organism becomes weakened or 
worn out ; the span of life is, in fact, definitely limited in 
some plants as in many animals. It is possible that the 
process of sexual fusion is in some way the means of rejuvena- 
tion, that it starts the new generation of individuals with an 
equipment bf revived protoplasm. How this should come 
about by the union of two exhausted cells is not easy to see. 
The theory is strengthened if it is made broader* and the 
increased vitality is made dependent on the union of gatnetea 
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derived Brom dtfierent individual* or stocks ; though this 
introduces new factors. Undoubted weakening doea.Uocur 
in some species if close inbreeding is persisted in through 
many generations. This is the case in human beings and; 
ainong plants, in the maize. In diis plant die crossing 
two races leads to the production of vigorous offspring ; it 
is a case of ** hybrid vigour.** The factors involved have 
been investigated recently by East and Jones (1919). They 
have shown that vigour is produced by a number of in- 
dependent dominant hereditary factors : the greater the 
number of these present in ’ an individual the better its 
growth. When two individuals of different races are 
crossed an addition of such factors takes place. Theo- 
retically it is possible to breed an individual containing all 
these dominant factors in homozygous condition, and such 
an individual if inbred would show no weakening. Prac- 
tically this is extremely difficult or even impossible because 
of linkages which are only rarely broken (cp. Morgan, 
1919). Other cases of hybrid vigour in plants are described 
by Darwin (1876), and these are probably to be explaineif 
in the same way. There are many plants and animals in , 
which inbreeding is the rule, and in these no degeneracy 
results. This more advanced type of sexuality which is 
represented by outbreeding is therefore without a primary 
effect on stamina, and this makes it all the more difficult 
to bdieve in a rejuvenation resulting from the more primi- 
tive fusion of two sister cells, or of cells derived from the 
same individual. We shall return to the question of 
the possibility of prolonged vegetative existence in ianother 
connection, and may here note simply that the evidence in 
favour of the rejuvenation theo^ of sex is not convincing. 

(e) The case of the maize, howef'er, brings us to a third 
possible explanation of the importance of sexuality. The 
zygote is remarkable in that it contains a contribution from 
each of two cells, and very often these two cells^e derived 
from different individuals or even races. In the sygote the 
charactm of two parents are broij^ht together, aild the 
individual whidi arises from it has also a dual set of 
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dmraclers* N6w if we cooftider the of a ipedes which 
occaitooaHy produces, by mittatioii, an indhdduid with a 
new character, and if w^ imagine that this species has lost 
the power sexual reproduction, it wUl be dear that each 
new character will be confined to the indiddual in which 
it originated, and to the descendants of that individual; 
and that a new character appearing in one individual will 
never have a chance of combining with another new cha- 
racter in a second individual. Let us suppose that in the 
course of time ten new characters have appeared in ten 
different individuals ; we have then ten new types with no 
power of intercombination. If, however, the species 
possesses the power of sexual reproduction and the new 
types are free to cross, then combination becomes possible 
and with it the possibility of the origin of a vast number 
of new types from a small number of individual changes, 

)» With 10 distinct characters there is a possibility of 1023 
distinct combinations. The chance of new and sticceasfiil 
races being produced is enormously increased and the rate 
bf evolution must be accelerated. The importance of 
hybridisation in the production of garden varieties, and 
improved races of cultivated plants, needs no emphasis, 
and may indicate a similar importance in natural evolution. 
If it do^ nothing else, sexual reproduction would therefore 
seem to have an evolutionary function ; indeed, hybridiaa- 
tion has been made by Lotsy (1916) the bams of a complete 
theory of evolution. 

This is the best explanation we have of the significance 
of sexual reproduction, but we must keep in mind a dilSI* 
culty which stands in the way of its acceptance. Eveiy 
character of an organism must stand the test of natural 
selection through cOiinpetition with its fellows and the 
action of adverse concfitions, and, if it be definitely dis- 
advantageous to the individual, the race which shews it 
may suconnb. We must believe that sexual reproductien, 
espectaUy in its lower grades, is a precarious process ; we 
do not know that it in any way beii^ts tte individual 
posaesaing it or arisiiig threi^b its aedon ; the fd2r that we 
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have asMgfied to it lies rather in the possifality it gives d 
producing fresh types. It k ^not easy to sed^ ^hy sodh 
a property should survive. We should look in sotne 
other direction for an explanation of its origin and power 
Of persistence in primitive forms. 

(d) An interesting suggestion has recently been made 
by Jones (X91B). He points to the resemblance between the 
sexual fusion of egg and sperm» and a parasitic attack by 
the latter on the former. It is quite possible that sexual 
fusion originated in a mutual parasitic attack of feebly 
assimilating, semi-starved, piainitive organisms. If the 
habit of such parasitic fusions were once deeply stamped on 
the organism it might have given rise to the whole structure 
of sexual reproduction, which would in the course of 
evdution have thus changed entirely its significance for 
the organism. 

§ 3. Seed Formation 

Taking once more the fern as a type of a land plant, 
we may resume the foregoing discussion by saying that, im 
its spores, it has a means of reproduction capable of giving 
rise to great numbers of new individuals, of scattering the 
offspring widely, and of resting through periods of adverse 
conditions ; through its gametes it secures the advantages 
of crossing. The definite alternation of the two " in one 
life cycle ensures the regular recurrence of the two kinds 
of benefit. 

The simple condition of the fern is lost in higher plants. 
First the gametophyte was reduced until it became confiiied 
to the spore, and a marked differentiation of the spores 
took place. Then the megaspore remained attached to the 
parent plant, embedded in die spordgenous tissue. This 
was an important change, for at this point the m^aspore 
lost the two chief characters and functions of the spore — ^the 
possibility of dispersal and the power of drought resistance. 
Hiis is the condition in the flowering plants, gymnosperma 
as well as angiospenns. The details are different in these 
two great groups but they resemble eadi other in this, ffiat 
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ifter the liNiUaatioii of the i|fg cdl, the 4^dio{inieot of the 
nevr eporopl^ 8|u1t^ ODtce and proceeds tmtil an embtyo 
is formed ; dcYdqpineht then ceases temponuily and the 
embryo loses water^ while changes in th% integumepts 
of the cmik result in its enclosure in a more or less resistant 
envelope* Thus is formed the seed. The seed typically 
contains a store of food, fat or carbohydrates, and proteins. 
H^ese may be stored in the cotyledons, in the hypocotyl, 
or in a special storage tissue. The storage tissue may be 
derived from the nucellus of the ovule, the megasporangtum, 
when it is adled the psmpem, a rather uncommon case 
of which the pfpper is an example. Most frequently it 
develops as the result of a second fusion occurring in the 
embryo sac, in which three nuclei are concerned ; one of 
these is a sister of the egg cell, the second is one of the group 
of four antipodal cells, which may be regarded as the last 
vestiges of the vegetative part of the female gametophyte ; 
the third is the second sperm cell which enters from the 
pollen tube. The triple fusion nucleus divides many times, 
and after cell formation has taken place the nutritive tissue 
known as the endosperm is formed* It is well shown in 
the cereals. The food store of the gymnosperm seed is an 
endosperm derived from gametophytic tissue which is well 
developed within the embryo sac. 

The Med is thus a body of complex structure and of 
multiple origin. The seed coat belongs to the pvent 
sporophyte, as does the periderm if present. The endo* 
sperm is gametophytic in origin in the gymnosperms, iriUte 
in the angiospenns it is a unique body in a sense homo- 
logous with the new sporophyte. The embryo is the nw 
sporophyte generatiom The whole may thus include thm 
different generations in its constitution. It is not a repro- 
ductive body in any strict sense of the word. The r^ro* 
ductive bodies, in the seed planto ss in others, are the spores 
and the gametes. The s^ is the consequence of two 
sq^ai^ate reproductive events, and is, in fact, simply * young 
pl^t in whidi development has been arrested, and whsrit 
has at this stage been cast loose from the parent, enclosed 
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ia a peculiar covering and 4t6cked with fN»d. It ie 
amiable of dispersal and also of lyiiipftllozfiahij^ rerist^ 
d<»iccation. 

We may on the se^ habit as %e logical conduston 
(for the time being) of an evoluibiiary trend shOwmby plant 
life on the land surface, a trend whidi was initiated by the 
reduction of the gametophytic generation. Perfect protec<* 
tion of the female gametophyte and indq}endence from the 
necessity of external water are possible only when the 
gametophyte is enclosed in the tiUues of the parent. In 
early stages the megaspore was not endo^, but its ret^tion 
in the sporangium, and the prolonged f^chment of the 
sporangium itself gave further advantages in the way of 
nouritldng the ovum. The typical properties of the spore 
were lost and the functions of dispersal and dormancy were 
transferred to the new organ, the seed. To begin with, 
the seed was cast loose after fertilisation, but bdore the 
development of the embryo. A longer attachment to the 
parent organism, however, brought with it the possibility 
of better protection and nourishment of the embryo, and 
of its provision with a food store, and so the modem seed 
has been evolved. 


§ 4. Parthenogenesis and Apogamy*' 

The process of reduction of the gametophyte has not 
stopped at the stage we have indicated as being character- 
istic of the angiosperms. Many cases are now kAown in 
which an embryo is developed without fertilisation having 
taken place. This happens regularly in many plants, but 
whether it is merely an abnormality, or whether it is a 
comparatively new evolutionary departure in the angio- 
sperms, we do not precisely know. 

Three different types exist. 

1. PttUienogensBis is the development of an unfertilised 
ovum. It is known in the Compositse, 0 ^, in Antennf^ 
and Hkractum, in the Rosacese, in Aldiemitia, in the 
Ranunculaceas, in Thalictrum, and in some other 
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frailiM. ^.In some «poo|j^ it is hsbitusl in o&ers it 
pdsts slongside sextMlity, Jn all G$m the genera 
wUdb have pstilheiiogefiet^ species have also normal 
species. In iUchenriUa (Murbec^» 1901} the spore mother 
cell dogs not nndergo rl^ucdon diyision'^^^wid beconies 
itsell the megaspore ; from it there develops an embryo 
sac, perfectly normal except that the iiuclei have the 
diploid number of chromosomes. The ovum develops into 
an embryo without fertilisation. In Hmadim Jligellare 
(Rosenberg, 1906) some dowers of a head show normal 
reproduction, while' in others parthenogenesis takes place. 
Here, however, redOction division occurs and an embryo 
sac is formed in the ordinary way. This dislhtegrates and a 
cell of the integument enlarges and gives rise tp a second 
embryo sac with diploid nuclei, the egg cell of which develops 
parthenogenetically. This is a case of parthenogenesis com- 
bined with a second abnormality — upospory^ that is "asexual 
reproduction without true spore formation, a cell of the 
sporangial tissue taking the place of the megaspore. 

2. Apogamy : the egg cell is dispensed with and the 
embryo is formed (parthenogenetically) from another, 
vegetative, cell of the gametophyte. Among the flowering 
plants this is an uncommon occurrence. In AlchemiUa 
serkatfl tHb embryo sac is derived from a m^;a8pore with 
diploid nuclei, and sometimes an embryo is developed in 
it from one of the synergids (the two cells which lie beside 
the ovum) as well as from the egg cell, 

3. Admtttfous £!iii]>iyoi.--A third case is that in which 
embryos are formed directly from the tissues of the nucellus 
without the intervention of the gametophyte generation 
at all. The development of several such embryos leads to 
the occurrence of polyembtyony in the seed. The best 
known example is the orange ; another common plant with 
polyembryony is the gard^ Funkia ovata. The embryos 
in these cases do not devdop unless fertilisatton of the 
nortnal cell has taken place. In C< 4 cbogyne (Buphor* 
biacess) adventitious embryos are formed and sei^ ripen 
without fertUiaation of the egg cell. The production of 
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these edventitioiis embryos from the tissuee of thei^orc^yte 
must be regarded rather as a case of ve^etat^e multipli^ 
tion than as a modification of the ordmiry lepiodudAve 
processi for neither spore nor egg cell is concerned. 

. For details the monographs of ^inkier (1926) ejgd Ernst 
(1918} should be consult^ 

Odgin of PttrtfaieiiogeoeBis.-~In parthenogenesis, apogamy 
and nucetlar budding, we might be tempte<h>to see a new 
evolutionary departure. That these methods have arisen 
recently in the angiosperms is indicated by the fact that 
neighbouring species of the same genus, or even other 
individuals of the same species, shol^ the normal mode, 
but as they are found in algae and ferns, it is clear that the 
possibility of such modes of reproduction has existed 
throughout the history of the plant kingdom, There is, 
however, good reason to believe that these processes are 
abnornial. 

It is well known that in crosses between species which 
can produce healthy hybrid offspring, these are often more 
or less completely sterile. This sterility is due, in the 
higher plants, to failure to form normal spores ; in many 
cases irregularities occur in the reduction division. The 
amount of sterility varies ; it may be complete, or some 
good seed may ht produced . So pronounced is thSs tendency 
to produce imperfect spores that the presence of a pibportion 
of bad pollen, shrivelled grains, has been used as a means of 
identif^g specific hybrids in nature. Ernst (1918) claims 
that it is just in such natural specific hybrids that apogamy 
and parthenogenesis are found. The abnormal relations 
which induce parthenogenesis are due to the irregularities 
in cell and nuclear division which occur in hybrid races. 
Ernst supports his theory with a formidable mass of evidence 
and it seems to fit the case in the plant kingdom remarkably 
well. Winkler (1920) has criticis^ it chiefly on the ground 
that it does not explain similar phenomena among animals. 
Ernst's theory receives support, and a physical expkaationi 
through recent work of Haberlandt (1922). He refers the 
stimulus which causes renewed embryonic growth near 
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woiin€b<*-^caUus foipuitioii, cork fommtion» and the prodi^^ 
tion of roots and other nctr organs-^to the acticm of special 
suhstances produced tn the* wounded cellsi which he calls 
** wound hormones/* He supposes that thj stimulus to 
paithenogenctic development Jics ki wound hormones 
produced as the result of the abnormal divisions and dis- 
integrations to which we have referred. He has in fact 
been able to initiate the development of the egg cell, ^d 
to induce the formation of nucellar embryos by mechamcal 
injury, squeezing and pricking, of the ovules of CEnothera. 
He extends his thSory to include the stimulus to develop- 
ment by normal fertilisation, the wounding bqing here the 
result of the entrance of the sperm. ErnsfS thcOty» then, 
which has evidently much to recommend it, supposes that 
those abnormal modes of rq>roduction in which the s^ual 
fusion is omitted occur not in normal species, but in inter- 
specific hybrids. There are three possibilities in regard 
to the fate of these hybrids. The abnormality may become 
permanent, a new mode of reproduction. It mayrresult 
in the ultimate disappearance of the hybrid. It may 
disappear, being replaced by normal reproduction, and a new 
and normal species may thus arise. 

§ 5,^^ Sex Distribution in Flowering Plants 

The § ** essential ” organs of the flower are the stamens 
(collectively the andrcecium) and the carpels (eoUective)^ 
the pistil or gyncscium) ; both are, of course, 8poroph3rtic. 
Each stamen has four embedded sporangia which give rise 
to numerous microspores, the pollen grains. The carpel 
contains one or more stalked and integumented sporangia, 
the ovules, in each of which a single functional megaspore, 
the embryo sac, is produced. It is customary to refer to the 
stamens as male, and to die carpels as female organs. ^ This 
is done as a matter of convenience and tradition. It is not 
res^^ legitimate, for these are not sexual reproductive 
orggi^ They are organs of die sporophyte, and produce 
spores within which jfoc sexual gametophytes are formed. 
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But the male gamet<^hyte b alm^ia deriv^id from Ae 
apore produced by the atamm ifc ia not nnnatc^ to ext^ 
the term male to the atamen ; ao for the carpel. Stricify 
jpeaking the aexea in the dowering plants are always 
separated and occur on tgro difierent individuals* When 
we talk, however, of sex distribution in the flowering ptanta 
we mean the distribution of the m^a- and micro-aporophyUs ; 
we use the word sex in the looser sense which carries over 
the sexual character to the spores, to the organa which 
produce them, and finally to the aporophytes .themselves. 

The diatribution of sex in this seiile in the flowering 
plants ia veiy complex and varied, and it is not possible 
here to tlo mofe than outline the various conditions which 
occur. We must in the first place distinguish between 
flowers which are hermapkrodiu with both stamens and 
carpels, and those which are umseocual and have only the 
one or the other. In the angio^ierms ^the hermaphrodite 
flower is the commonest type, and it probably represents 
the primary condition in thb group. Unisexual flowers have 
arisen by the suppression of one or the other essential organ, 
as is indicated by the numerous cases in which the suppres- 
sion is normally or occasionally incomplete. Supprmion 
may go so far that both stamens and carpels disappear and a 
flower results Which has attractive functions onfy, as in the 
marginal flowers of the inflorescences of many UhibellifersB 
and Compositse. In the gymnosperms unisextud flowers 
(cones) are the rule, and this condition is primary. Only in 
Welwitschia is a rudimentary ovule present in the male 
flower, though hermaphrodite cones are known as abnor- 
malities in some conifers. 

A species or individual with hermaphrodite flowers is 
termed monodmom, in ccmtrast with a species having male 
and female flowers, which is dicUnom* In the simplest cases 
all the flowers are either hermaphrodite or unisexual. 
Diclinous species with male and fer^e flowers on the same 
individual are mmackus^ the haael ; if the 
female flowers occur on ififlerent individuals the is 

dimkm^ 0^, the wfllows. In species the 
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adoration o^tbe $«gK^ la ffequently incomplete, and n^few 
flowers may be found on the female ptant, and vUb 
twr^, in MmunaSi 

More complex are the relations in tho 8 e;..^cies widi 
hennaphrodite as well as uniipciiai ' flowers* We must 
distinguish ; — ^A. Species all individuals of which have the 
same kinds of flower : (a) all individuals have both herma- 
phrodite and femateflowers,are£>wc>inoita»rM)ftf,s^.Paiietari^ 
{b) all individuals have hermaphrodite and male flowers, lire 
andrimumoeciouSi .^Ssculus; (c) all individuals have 
hennaphrodite, male, ahd female flowers, are trimommomt 
e,g. Poteriim Sariguisarba, B. Species in:vi)hidi different 
individuals have different types of flowers : (S) gyr^dmcicut 
species, of which some individuals have hennaphrodite 
and others female flowers, eg, many Labiate ; {b) amdro- 
dicetious species, of which some individuals have herma- 
phrodite and othitB male flowers, eg. Caltka ptmstm ; 
(c) trirncims species, of which some individuals have herma- 
phrodite, others male, and yet others female flowers, 
eg. Empetmm mMm, Pblygamout is a general term applied 
to ^ecies with mree types of flowers* 

This does not exhaust the |»08sible or actual combinations* 
We msy give as an example of further typeft^Stkne wfiata 
with liude, andromonoecious, female, gynomonoecious, and 
individuals vdth hennaphrodite flowers. Moreover these 
types must be regarded to a certain extent as ideal, for 
cUstributioil^is rat^y quite clean cut. Thus itregolarities 
ocoir even^ in monoclinous and nmply monoecious and 
difedous species, where the constsnc^ is grei^t* Thus 
Stout (X919) has shown that in Pkmtago 
flowera of v^ch are normally hermaphi^te, individuals 
may be found showing every gradation between this con* 
dition and complete suppression of polled production* 
Davey and Cib80n(i9i7) have studiedMynbit ( 3 ^, a species 
usually described as dioecious, and they find individuals, 
male and fmale ckti^, ( 6 ) with catkins bearing 
female flowera, (r> with hermaphrodite flowera* 
The wiUowa are vsfcy regularly dicecioua, but Sdiaffner 
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(19^) in a study of SoUx tm^dahuks Itnind 9 per cen^* of 
the indiiriduals to bear catkins which are male bdow and 
female above, with a zone /hermaphrodite flowers In 
between ; iitiWentf xUms^ he found ao per cent, of inter- 
mediate individuals. ; WeJhave already mendoned the cose 
of Mercuriidis annua in which male plants occasionally bear 
female flowers and vice veri&. It is probable that aH 
diclinous species may at one time or another exhibit such 
irregularities. In species with more than one type of flower 
on the individual the intergrades are most fi^uent. A 
general review of this subject will be f6und in Yampolaky 


» 6. Determination op Sex 

The ordinary type of angiosperm with hermaphrodite 
flowers must possess in the inheritance^f each individual 
the potentialities of both sexes, since it does in fact bear both 
male and female organs, ^ere the sepmtion of the sexes, 
to i^tever it may be due, is sonoltic, ahd^foccurs when the 
stamens and carpels come to be laid down at different points 
of the meristematic zone of the' same flower rudiment. Even 
there derangement may set in ; teratological ffewers are 
known in which stamens bear ovules, e,g» in Sempervivum, 
or carpels produce poUen, e^. in Begonia. In simply 
monoecious plants the same thing is true. Each individual 
can and does produce both types of sexual WgRU ; the 
separation may take place when the flowers or iimbrescenm 
are developing, or it may occur earlier in the individual 
development in plants where one type of flower constantly 
occupies a definite place on the axis. In Sagitteria the 
male flowers are always borne higherthan the female ; in 
the maize the male inflorescence is terminal, the female is 
axtUary, 

In dioecious species we might be tempted to believe that 
some individuals inherit only maleness and otheis^^ndy 
femaleneas ; or, in the more complex cases, thai^sdlne 
inherit one sex and others both. little consideration 
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shorn that so timph sa explsastioa is not 

It 'does not expta& 

individuals* 

An Automating exam{^6 hi^t of 
campion. It is strictly dioecious and iA^rmedtauss ate me, 
having been observed by one investigator only (G, H. Shi|Il> 
19x0). It is subject, like many other Caryophyllaeeoua plants, 
to the attadx: of a smut fungus, Usiila^ whidx 

invades the anthers and fills them with violet spotos. If 
the smut infects a female plant, which bears no staniess, its 
presoice acts as a stimuhis to the production of these organs 
and the spores are formed in the anthers as usual. is 
an individual, normally pure female, which cari ||[et produce 
male organs under suitable conditions. It miSt ih reality 
be potentially bi-sexual. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that if this is so in an extreme cas^ of uidmuality 
like Lychnis, then^t must be true of all todividuab of all 
flowering angiosperms. Maleness and femaleneas as tmh 
cannot be inherited alternatively; they niuat exist as 
potentialities jude tpiSide jjp the same individual and flowef| 
their expression 'Ihstermined by other factOto. 

These determining factors in some cases be exteiixial 
to the plai^. In monoecious species it is frequently poaatble, ^ 
by chan|[e in the external conditions, to modify profoundly 
the types of flower borne by the individual. Thus Riede 
(1922) fbund that conditions favouring assindlation promote 
the developmei^ of female Boweta in the monoecious 
maize, whiii increased absorption of tmmtsi salts favours 
the male flowers. In Arisama "tripfylhm, a dkeddua 
aroid with many intermediate individuals, Sduffioer 
found that plants cut back and kept dry tend to produce oiSf 
male flowers in the following year, while plants well warned 
and dunged produce only female. Stout (1913) has shown 
that in Cieome spmota\ which goes on flowering for two to 
three monffis, production of male flowers alternates regularly 
with produeion of female and hennapbrodite flowers/ 
Thil Inbks lili^ a nutritive effect compa^le to the two 
othenieses cited. 
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If leenis to be quite easy to modify the sex diatributICHi 
in Ipecsea the individuals of 'which pnnluce two or more 
kinds of flowers. It ft' scared possible to dutoge the aitx 
of an individual with only one of flower. A striking 
example of the difficulty of this is Saiureia hortentii^ which 
has gynomonoecious and female individuals. The indi* 
viduals with hermaphrodite and fsinale flowers are easily 
influenced. Under bad conditictts ^they produce only 
female flowers ; with specially favburable nutrition the 
proportion of hermaphrodite flowers is much increased. 
But the individuals with only female flowers can by 
no means be made to form hermaphrodites. Indeed 
Schaflner’s , experiments with Arissema are so far the only 
indicaubn we have that it may be possible to influence 
such individuals, and this plant normally has many 
intermediates. In strictly dicecious plants no means 
are as yet known by which the sex distribution may 
be controlled. It may be altered by ^stUago vklacea in 
the case of Lychnis, and a slight degree of intergrading 
may exist. The potentialities of I;^oth |exes must be present 
in each individual, but the natural detenxflhaflon is precise 
and firmly Axed. It reqii^ a profound and intimate 
. . influence, which we cannot yet imitate, to chang^it. 

The question then arises vriiether the detenniiiation of 
the potentiality which is to appear is caused by some 
inherited factor. There is go(^ evidence that, some 
cases at least, this is so. Coirens (1907) first obtained 
evidence from the behaviour of the dioedous S^ryotUa dkka 
when crossed with B, oBa, which has hermaphrodite flowers.- 
Whichever plant is used as pollen parent, the offspring are 
all unisexual, which shows that, in the first place, Bryama 
dmka has some factor which prevents the formation of a 
hermaphrodite flower. If pollen of B. alba is used on 
B, duica the offapring are all females. If B. diaka is used 
as the pollen parent, half the offspring are males and half 
females. This behaviour is exphdned on the hypothesis 
that the male B. dkka has an inherited factor 
presses femalenesa; but,asitasdlectiveinhaiftheatfq>ring 
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oiily» it is neoessiiy to attame that the xoale 2^t ia hetero* 
i^goua for the hidm in question. A dkedow plant of ^fots 
nature really consists ot j^ racl^ living by aide* 
difieiing in the possession by one of them of a factor 
responnble for the suppieaaion of fomaleness md ^erefore 
for the appearance of maleness. WhOn the ^tmuqpote 
male bree^ with the homozy^te female (which »« of course, 
the only possible mode of reproduction within the species) 
equal numbers of the same two classes are always produced. 
The case may be illustrated in the usual Mendehan 
notation ; — 


PisTtUATi Plant 


X Staminatb Plant 


CMtt^iion 

ofphent 

Embryo tac 
and eh cell 
Ofbpring 


/ 


/ 


\ 


aA 


/\ 


aa aA aa aA 


A PoUttn graio 
and apemi ^ 


If Z be used to indicate the factor repressing herma- 
phrodite flowers, then the two crosses with B. a£f may be 
represented 


B. dki * aaaz ; B. dioica $ » aaZZ ; B. dhica $ w aAZZ 

B*alba X B.dioua^ 

aaaz aAZZ 

i female «* aazZ, aAiZ * i male 


B. a&a 
sasz 

/\ 

IS as 

all female aasZ 

The hybrids are unfortunately completely sterile and 
fur^^' proof of the correctnesa of the ^eoiy breeding 
the acf:^ gesmratio^ not possible. Coitens (tpoy) 


B. dioiai 9 

aaZZ 
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obtained the same result for the cross between the dksctdus 
alba and the hermaphrodite SSma viteata. Sfanll 
(1910, X911), using henhaphrodite individuids of Lytkab 
dhiea, of which he found 6 among 8000 indhddoals, 
obtained similar but rather more complex results. 

Jfi these three cases, and perhaps in the majority of 
dice^us plants, the appearance of the male sex is determined 
by the presence of a single dominant Mendelian factor, which 
suppresses the female potentialitieB. This gives a reason- 
able explanation of how the potentialities of both sexes 
may be present though only one appears : in the absence 
of the special factor the fem^e potentiality is most powerful. 
As the determining factor is, of course, subject to the influence 
of external conditions, its acdon may be modifled % these, 
as when the pistillate flower of the red campion produces 
stamens. 

Dicedous plants do not, however, all behave alike in this 
respect. Strasburger (1909, 1910) obtained results with Mer» 
curiaUt anrma, confirmed by Bitter (1909) and Yampolsky 
(19x9), which do not admit of this explanation. The female 
plants of this spedes occasiondly bear male flowers, and 
the male plants female. If the female flower is fertilised 
by pollen from male flowers on the same plant, Jthe off- 
spring are all, or nearly all, female. If the occasional 
females on a male plant are fertilised by pollen of 
that plant, the offspring are^all, or nearly all, male. The 
normal cross fertilisation gives equal numbers of male and 
female. The male plant does not therefore behave as a 
heterozygote ; all its germ cells appear to bear male deter* 
minand. Strasburger supposed these were of two 
strengths.” Half the male plants bear a “ weak ” male 
determinant « M I, the other half a ” strong^” = M III. 
All the female plants have a female determinant expressed 
as F II. When an M I sperm cell meets an F II ovule the 
female tendency predominates and a female results ; when 
a strong fnale sperm, M III, meets an F II egg cell pude 
tendency predominates and a male results. Sometfaiiig of 
this sort may occur in cases of complex distribution. 
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Comm (1904, 1905) found dmt ihoimak Saiunia hftmuif 
always gives rise to females, and pknt with herm^hro- 
dite and female floweii.piiodiic^' almost exclusively this 
type, and this is also the case in The theory 

of varying potency of the male determinant duried hy the 
pollen grains makes it easier to unddstand the p08sd>ility 
of influencing die sex distribution by eactemal condiflons, 
and also the occurrence of Intergrades. The recent work 
of Goldschmidt (19x3) on sex d^miiiiation in the gipsy 
nmth makes use of similar ideas of varying potencies. 

On either theory ^the sqiaration of the fiactors vriiidt 
control maleness takes place in the reduction division pte-^ 
ceding pollen formation, so that, of each four pol|pn grains 
produf^d from a mother cell, two should be of one sort 
and two of the other. Endeavours have been made to show 
that this is the case. The most interesting results so far 
obtained are those of Correns (1917, 192a) on the modifica- 
tion of the sex ratios in Lychnis dUnca and in RunUx Acst^a^, 
obtained by varying the amount of pollen used. He found 
that in the campion the proportion of female plants produced 
could be considerably raised if a large aniount of pollen were 
applied to the stigmas. With a very scanty supply of pollen 
he obtained 737 females to 555 males ; wi^ abundant 
pollep th^ figures were 8^5 to 381 . The same result was 
obdlhed.;with the sorrel. In one series of experiments he 
obtained, with abundant pollen only 12*6 per cent, males, 
and with little pollen 29 per cent. The explanation is that 
the pollen tubes of the grains carrying the r^e d^tetminaat 
grow more slowly than the others ; thus with abundant 
pdlien the chances are that a disproportionate number of 
ovules will be fertilised by female ” pollen grains. Whhli 
small amount of pollen a greater number of the availsye 
grains will be required to fertilise all the ovules, and a larger 
proportion of.*' male ” grams will become efiecttve. 

We have not as yet any general scheme which will cover 
the mode of sex determination in all pfamts. Indeed^ h 
seems kcm the ava^able evidence that, slthough much Is 
yet obscum, more than one mediod of detemfination exists. 

z 
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The i^ode of detenimiition of the different of indi* 
vidiild in the more complex cases of distnbution have not 
been elucidated, 

§ 7. ChANGBS in SbX DlSTEmUTtoN IN THR COUttSB OF 
Evolution 

The changes in the mode of sex distribution during the 
evolution of the hmd flora are'^‘hf great interest. In the 
ferns proper the gametophyte is usually hermaphrodite, 
though this condition is easily modifled. The horsetail 
gametophyte is dioecious. With the advent of heterospory 
dioBcism in £he gametophyte generation became &ted, 
and this has remained unaltered through all subsequent 
changes. Heterospory was probably at first united with 
bisexuality of the individual, as in the heterospoious 
pteridophytes which still exist. These are not primitive 
forms, and it is possible that in other lines heterospory may 
have been early assodated with a separation of the sporophyte 
individuals into two classes, male and female. In the 
earliest seed plants, the pteridosperms, there may have 
been only one type of sporophyte. From these may have 
arisen, on the one hand the (ficecious cycads, and on the 
the other the mesozoic Bennettites with its hermaphrpdite 
flower. At the end of some such evolutionary 4 i^ Come 
the angiosperms. The gymnosperms are all diclinous, but 
about 75 per cent, of existing angiosperms have herma^ 
phroditefiqwers. The hermaphrodite flower is chat^eristic 
of the primitive angiosperms and may be taken as primitive 
for the group. In the course of farther evolution, how** 
ever, it has undergone, more than once, modi^tion 
towards unisexuality, vdiich is pronounced, if not rigidly 
fixed, in a great many flowering plants. It is very likely 
that the great range of intennediate conditions represent 
stages in the trend towards complin and simple diCDCtsm. 

Begtimiiig, therefore, with a union of the two sexes in 
both gametophyte and sporophyte, the initial evolutiaiKSfy 
change was the sqiararion of male s^ female gametophytes. 
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Tbm wipmiioa of MKual chancim in the ippropbyte took 
fdice» jn fi»t InniM to the «f)ore» 
qMirophylk, and finally, on the lines n^hk^i lend to the 
variom gynmoapenn families, to the conetf or even to the 
whole pli^, as in the cycad type of pronoutK^ dkeeiam. 
A critical change was the evolution of the liorinaphrodite 
flower, from which modem diclinous species of angiosperms 
have been derived by suppression. We must, however, 
mention the theory ik von Wettsteinv that the prindtiYO 
angiosperms are to be looked for in the Cupidifeias, s 
group with marked dicliny, a theory which has not found 
very general acceptance. 

Such a history must leave us in doubt with regard to the 
fundamental importance of cross fertilisation or out- 
breeding, which is most easily and decisively secured by 
dioecism. ^^en sex distribution has undergone so many 
changes during the course of evolution it appears unlikely 
that any particular type has great superiority* Either cross 
fertilisation is not of great importance, or it is secured with 
sufficient frequency, no matter how the sexes are combined 
or separated. The importance of sex is, however, emphaasSed 
by its maintenance through this long and varied history. 
Parthenogenesis and apogamy crop up here and thore, but 
have never been permanently establiahed. 


§ 8. Secondary Sex Characters 

In connection with this discuarion of sexual ruproducfion 
reference may be made to a phenomenon of gmt interest 
in the animal kingdcnn, though relativdy quite :uni|i^^(Mt 
among plants, the occurrence of secondary sexual chifliB| j| * 
Every one knowa the secmidary differancea betw^ a ow 
and ahen, but it is not ea^ to get a^riking difierencesbetw^ 
male and female plants, apart fsom the difierenoe betw^ 
stamens and ovaries^ It is eaiy to pidt out a male Or a 
female willow at a distance^ but what catches the cyc ia the 
briUiaiit yrilow of the stamens due to the presence of polbn* 
A true secondary daidnction has elrnuly bean touched 
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on, ii| tbe iMerence in growth rale between die § ** male ** 
and ** feniale?’ pollen tubes. In one species wUch shows 
thiSi limnex the male pknts arc maikedfy maUer 

and leas hardy than the females. The same is true of the 
hemp. There is sometimes a noaiked difiereiice b^een 
male and female inflorcsc^esi but differences between 
pistillate and staminate flowers arc scarce. The facts have 
been collected by Goebel (1910^ and and 

one or two examples may be giv 4 n. In the maize the mala 
inflorescence is terminal and firedy branched, the female is 
lateral and simple. In Mercufia^ pmmk the female 
inflorescences are short and have a few short-stalked flowers, 
the male are longer with many sessile flowers. The orchid 
Catasetum is a unique case ; the form of the perianth in 
male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers is so different that 
they were formerly referred to distinct genera ; the occa- 
sional occurrence of two forms on one plant enabled them to 
be identified. In our native Sagittaria sagittifolia the female 
flowers are borne low down on the inflorescence, their 
peduncles are twice as thick as those of the staminate flowers, 
while the perianth of the latter is much larger. In most 
cases it is impossible to assign a functional significance to 
such differences. Goebel ^ves the case of EriocauUm 
nau^form, in which the pistillate flower has the posterior 
perianth segment inflated to a bladder, which later acts as 
a float for the fruit. 


§ 9. PdtLiNATiON— T he Stamens and the Pollen 

# n ■ 

. transference of pollen from stamen to 

fdgm, is the necessary preliminary to fertilisation and seed 
production. The structure of the flower, especially in the 
angio^>erms, is intimately rdated to the accomplishment df 
pollen transference. Except where reduction has taken 
place the flower of the angiosperm possesses, in addition to 
the ** essential ” organs, an envelope, the perianth, or two 
envelopes, an outer calyx, typically protecting the flower in 
the bud stsge, and an inner coro{la, typic^y bright and. 
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Amft a nUtik for tfao vUting Inihe great nu^ority 

of cases poUinaticm is carried ottt by agei^ or by 
the vrktd. In trmdppoBm^kted flovrcra ca^^ and Corolla are 
U8iia% reduced or absent* We may oopsidet some 
properties of the stamens and pdBen. ^ 

The Stamens— The structure of the stamen or micro- 
spor^hyll is in ground plan very constant, though profound 
modifications sometimes; occur. Typically it consists of a 
stalk, the filament, beat^g a head, the aiither. This has 
four internal sporangia, elongated sacs which when ripe 
are full of microspores, the pollen grains. At maturity 
the anther opens, or dehisces, by two longitudinal sUts, due 
to the tearing of the external wall tissue between each two 
sporangia away from the dividing wall ; the sporan^ 
thus open in pairs. The number of ^orangia may be 
increased by ^ partitioning or decreased by abortion. The 
form of the anther is subject to modification. The stamens 
may be united more or less completely, or individual stamens 
may be divided into numerous parts. Union of the stamens 
witii other floral organs, the style, may take place. 
Staminodes are sterile stamens which may be rudimentary, 
or may perform other functions. 

In the gymnosperms the structure of the mictosporo- 
phyll is much less uniform. In the Cycads very numerous 
microsporangia are borne on the lower side of large micro-" 
sporophylls, whidi' arc, in Zamia, peltate. In Taxus abodt 
half a dozen sporangia are borne on the lower ^rface of a 
peltate scale. In Pinus two sporangia arc b6me on Ae 
lower surface of a scale sporophyU. In Ginkgo the stalk- 
like Bporophyll bears two sporangia at its tip. In 
schia three, in Gnetum and Ephedra several sporangia Are 
Jjpme on a stalk. In Ginkgo and the Gnetales the nficxb** 
^orophyll is stSmen-Iike, btit in the other gymnosp^^, 
especia% in the Cycads, the departure the aii|io- 
sperm i^e is very wiefc. The stamen, though stiMy 
homo^oua with the gymnospermoua micfosporopliyll, is 
so uniform in its general plan that it may be regard aa a 
new type of organ, tbo italnfised end product of a long 
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series of evolutioiuuy changes. It has one other important 
and constant difference from the micro^orophyll of the 
gymnospdm in the mechanism of its dehiscence. 

At maturity the pollen grains lie, usually completely 
separated, packed together in die sporang^ cavities. As 
we have said, the stamen usually opens by longitudinal 
slits. In the gymnosperms the opening is also by slits 
though thdr direction is more varied. The actual opening 
is partly a passive process, due to the weakening and dis- 
solution of the cell i^ls along the line of dehiscence ; partly 
it is due to the mode of dr3ring out of a special layer of 
cells of the anther wall, the w^ls of which are peculiarly 
thickened. This opening mechanism is very ancient ; it is 
already highly specialised in the fern sporangium, with 
its annulus. In ^e gymnosperms, the specialised cell layer 
belongs to the epiderm of the sporangium ; it is an 
exotkecium. The sub-epidermal layer in the angiosperms 
is effective, and is termed an endothecium. 

In a good many angiosperms the active layer appears to 
be an exothecium, but in such cases we are dealing with a 
secondary reduction phenomenon and not with a primary 
condition homologous with the gymnospermous exothecium. 
In the Ericaceae a series of forms may be traced with typical 
endothedum at the one extreme, e,g, in Clethra, and an 
apparent exotheciiun at the other, e,g, in Erica. The details 
6f the reduction are treated of by Goebel and by Staedtler 
(1923}. Ig some submerged aquatics the endothecium fails 
to develojp and special modes of opening are found. In 
Zannichellia a swelling of the inner cells of the wall bursts 
th^i^pderm open. 

The endo^ecium consists of a layer of cells with their 
long axes at right angles to the surface of the anther wa|}* 
The inner waUs of these cells are strongly thickened, and 
thtdcehed bands run up the side walls tapering off and 
ceasing at the outer wall (Fig. 48). Steinbrindc (1906) has 
elucidated th^^ray in whidi this peculiar type of ^dcening 
aids dehiscence. As the cells dry out the cdiesion of the 
diminishing water tends to produce coUiqise. At the inner 
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dde this b restricted by the thickened wall, but outwards the 
ladid walk are dimn together m folds between ^thickened 
strq^. This process occasions a rdatively much greater 
shrinkage of the outer surface of the andier wall than of the 
inner surface ; the wall contracts And also, after^ruptuVe has 
taken place, bends outwards and the opening gapes ; the 
wall may ultimately be rolled quite back. This explanation 
has been combated, e,g. by Schipps (1914), but the evidence 
in its favour seems to be very strong. It will be noted that 
the mechanism is in principle the same as that which causes 
the opening of the fern sporangium by the annulus. The 
well-known springing back of the fern sporangium wall, 
which is responsible 
for jerking out the 
spores, does not oc- 
cur in the anthers, 
because, when air 
ultimately enters the 
drying cells and the 
cohesion tension is 
thereby released, the 
cell does not resume 
its original slu^e ^ 

and size. This is Fia. ^8. — Endoxhtdumof Lilwm ctaididim: 

due to the pleats of g^er. (After Steinbrinck.) ^ 
the delicate mil 
sticking together* 

In the Cycads the mode of thickening of thtf dkothectal 
cells is strongly reminiscent of the fern aimulus. In the 
other gymnosperms the thickening is less marked and regjdhr* 
The mechaniain of opening is the same throughout. It baa 
baen retained, an extremely conservative feature, throng 
tie whole terrestrial ibta, thou^ in the angiosperms it k 
carried out by a tissue whidi i$ not homologcm with that in 
the lower ibitna. 

One or two departures from the typical qpening by alits 
may be, mentioi^. We have ahv^ aSuded to the 
uhuaict of an endotfaedum in submei^ idants, where 
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mdMl it could n^ function^ In the Eiicaow, Where the 
eadothedunLis much reduced, dehiscence ocours by pcree 
i&tead of by slits. These pores, two in number^ open at 
tibe spex of the anther by the dissolution of a special tissue. 
In some cases, e.g, Rhododmdion, the pollen is squeezed 
out by the contraction of the anther ; in others, e^, Calluna, 
it lies in the anther and is shaicen out by visiting insects. 
In the Berbeddacese, Lauracese, and some other families, 
dehiscence is agsb by pores widch open by the shrinkage 
of valve-like lids, to which, in these cases, tj^ eiulothecium 
is confmed. The sticky pollen is carried out attached to 
the lid. 

Pollen is sometimes shaken out of the anthers, especially 
in wind-rpollinated plants. Goebel states that ^y in 
Ricinua is this due to a mechanism of the anther. In Ridnus 
the thickening of the walls of the exothecial cells is different 
near the future opening and on the opposed side of the 
anther. In the former the walls are spir^y and annularly 
thickened, and tend to resist the opening movement of the 
latter; when dehiscence actually occurs the resistance is 
suddenly released and the wall flies violently back, throwing 
out the pollen in a cloud. ' 

In all other cases the sudden movement which ejects the 
pollen is not connected with the opening of the anther, but 
is due to a tension in the filament. The most famous case 
is that of Parietaria officmalts^ the wall pellitory, in which 
the elastic filaments are held arched in by the anthers sticking 
in the bfta^-shaped perianth segments. At a certain stage 
of the opening of the male flower, often as the result of a 
slight ah^ to the plant, the anthers come free with a jerk ; 
they fly back and the pollen explodes into a little puff. 

The PdlML— The pollen grains vary enormously in 
shape, size, and other characters. In size they range frdln 
0*0025 mm. in diameter in Myosotis to 0*25 mm. in Cncur- 
bita. They are usually round or oval, but may have sharp 
angles, like fern spores, they possess a delicate iimer waiU, 
the intine, and a stout outer waU, the exttne, in wbidi dun 
^ots are often found, through which the pollen tube, an 
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extension of the intkie, mskes its wiy* Qf peculiar interest 
ate the graim of Zbstera and of some rtmM mono^ 
cotyledons. They are tong'and thiead*like and coit routtS 
the stigmas of the female flowers^ The elongated form is 
probably favourable to flotation, «lkit ta not found in i^l 
genera. In plants with water-borne pollen the extine is 
usually absent. 

The extine may be quite smooth or may be sculp^red 
in various ways, bearing warts, ridges, sfdnes, or (feUcate 
bristles. Such roughened grains are found only in insect- 
pollinated plants. The rough surface makes the grains 
stick together or to other bodies, such as the insect’s legs. 
In some few cases, notably in certain Onagracese, the grains 
have several long delicate threads of viscid substance Which 
bind them together. In most of the Orchidaoem, and in 
many Asckpiadacese and Mimosese, poUima are formed. 
In the first two families these may consist of the whole 
mass of pollen of two neighbouring Iporangia glued together ; 
in the Mimosese and in many orchids the number of pollinia 
is greater. The pollinia are transported by insects, to which 
they become attached by a variety of means. The advantage 
of the pollinium is specially obvious in the orchids where 
each ovary contains innumerable ovules. The deposition 
of a single pair of pollinia on the stigma ensures the 
fertilisation of large numbers of ovulm. 

Germination of the pollen grain takes place by the protru- 
sion of the intine through the extine and its growth into a 
long slender pollen tube. In some ceases, as lii Malva, 
several pollen tubes are formed, though c^y one is func- 
tional. The editions under which germination occurs 
are very varied^^n the angiosperms the pollen may bo 
capable of renting in the dry state for ctinsidetabk periods 
without losing its power of germination. Kemer^ relates 
that the Arabs, who artifldafly pollinate the date palm, put 
aside some of the pdlen year to year, so that in die 
possible event of the msk flowers not dmlopingi they may 
ensure a crop of dates.’* He gives the extent ^ visbility 
for a number of other plants, ranging from $ days in Hshiiriu 
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’Mmmm to & inimtb in Ajii 0 np^mu and % mxaiim Fmma: 

l^olifldi (1893) teited a6 di^Seimt Wjptxim and 
Mnd the Hfe of the poUtti ^ndn to range from la daya {n 
Tr^d&m fybHdum to 7a days in Narcmm peiffocr. Hayer 
and Garber (1921) atat^^th^ In the maize the pollen does 
not survive two days after leat^ the anther. Anthony 
and Harlan (1920) find that in t^ barley fertilisation omi 
be secured with certainty oidy if the pollen is transferred 
straight from the stamen to die aUgma. There are evidendy 
very great differences in this respect, and more exact and 
extended information would be of interest, specially in 
regard to the relative conditions in closely related wild and 
cultivated ^ecies. 

The pollen of many plants will germinate with ease in 
sugar solutions, on geh^e, or even in wafer. Rayner 
(19x6) finds that the pollen of Bduveria rshira germinates 
in an hour in 15 per cent, sugar solution. Adams (X9X6), 
in a study of the germination conditions of a number of 
fruits, found that the pollen of the apple would germinate 
in sugar solutions from 2*5 to 10 per cent., even after the 
pollen had been stored for duee months. That of the 
strawberry germinated in 8 per cent, sugar, and that of 
the olive in 46 per cent Tischler (19x7) found pollen of 
Cassia so germinate in a 70 per c^t. sugar soludon. 
Anthony and Harlan (1920) fouxid that, while on the one 
hand the pollen of the barley is extremely sensitive to 
desiccation, on the other it bursts at once if placed in pure 
water, and this seems to be the case, too, in the wheat and 
rye. Jost (xpo^ found that the regulation of the water 
supply was mo^ important for the germination of grass 
pollen. Martin (X9X3) considers that in Tnfidmm praieme 
the regulation of^ the water supply is the xfiost important 
factor in aecurxng conditiona favourable to germination, and 
that it is this reUtion whidi ddermines the suitable concen- 
tration of sugar. Molisch (1893} obtained gemunation, in 
sugar sblutioft with the poOxn of xaspecies. Many tolenited 
a vexy wide range ci concentration ; Robkiia pteuimim 
germinated in solutions from 10 to 40 per cent, OtUmikui 
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from 1 to 7 1^ oott., jiOiiMii 3 to 5 per 

cent Gnljr the pdbn dl the primioee gerdtiiiwted ixi 
as well ss iti sugitf sdutthn. lidfors (1896)^ howeK^f 
tihtained genniiistlik in witer w»t^ plsnti) belongifig to 
6x £unili€S» for example, widi L^lllEidiia, ]^helm, Uities, 
Parietam. Gerxninatimi occumd only in diattllea wBtet, 
not in water oontaining aaha. 

There aie, however, many casw Imown in which geH^ 
tion does not occur \mder sij^ simple con^ons^ and where 
the presence of substances excreted by the stigiimseemi to 
be essential. Burck (1900) found that the p^en of Mua^ 
saenda germinated o^y when a piece of the stigma was 
placed in the water ; the influence of the atigms could be 
replaced only by Isvulose whidi was effecti^ in traces. 
Here the rcgulatimr of water suppfy could not explain the 
effect, nor could dfe necessity of food substances. The ease 
is as yet unanalysed. The chief interest lies in the possibility 
of some regulation of the germination of the pollen grain. 
Molisch was unable to obtain germination under any 
artificial conditions with the polleh of certain Composite, 
e,g. Taraxacum cfficmale, Chrysan^tmum Leucanthemum, 
Urticacese, e,g. Vrtica dioica^ Camabis sotiva, IdalvsiSiMe, 
eg, Althaa officinalis^ Mabm sylvestris, PoUen of the 
Ericaceae, eg. Rhododendron, Azalea, germinated only in 
acid solutions, especially in malic acid. The pollen of 
Pamita javardca can germinate only on the atigmas of that 
species or of the clos^ related P.fulgcns^ but not on those 
of other species of the genus. 

It is evident that in many species pollen can germinate 
under a great variety of conations, and it is probidfle 
that such poli^ fre^uentiy geniinates on strange stigmas. 
Whetiier fertili^on hfllows dep^l^ on dther tiu^ts, in the 
first plsce of course on the doseness of the, Species to eai^ 
other. In bther cases pollen can germinate only in special 
conditiona, which^ in Jiiature, ai^ provided by the stimw of 
thepaiticiflaripedeainqneation. Evenwhereenlyaoefinite 
range of concentration sugar la required the ^ance that 
garnunation may occur bdbre (he poUep reaches the stigma 
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i« ftvt 44 ed« It may be doubted ivbether the more iktreme 
qim ipecialisation bring any further advantage^ for it is 
lilhkety lh& the pollen grain uften gets a second chance If 
it has once been deposited on the wron^ stigma, ^ 

We may mention hli'^a subject to which we diall return 
ih another connection — ^those eases of self-sterility where 
failure is due to the fact that pollen will not germinate on 
the stona of the flower which produced it. 

PmootiOQ of PoDen.— We have seen that barley pollen 
is readily damaged by water^ and the same is true for many 
plants. Lidfors (1896, 1899) found that in 38 families out 
of 80 which he investigated, species were foimd with 
pollen damaged by water. All d^rees were found, from the 
extreme .sesoitivenesB of the barley, where instant bursting 
occurs, to pollen which germinates in pure water. 

Such sensitive pollen must be affected by rain, and it is 
natural that certain features in the floral structure and 
behaviour should have been interpreted as offering protection 
to the pollen against this danger and against the grosser one 
of being washed away. 

Many pollen grains are covered by a thin film of oil, 
which msikes wetting difficult. Especially in aygomorphic 
flowers the structure of corolla and calyx is frequently such 
as to protect the stamens. It is only necessary to think of 
the ax^ed hood of the sage, or monkshood, of the pursed- 
up corolla of the toad-fiax or of the snapdragon, of the 
enclosed stamens oi the broom or whin, of the sheltering 
scales which close die corolla tube^df the foiget-me-not, of 
the narrow tube entrance of the centaury, to see how fre- 
quently and wdl pollen may thus be protected from wet. 
In hanging flowers the^llen is aga^, shielded, as in the 
wood hyacinth and har^i^l. It is not necessary to r^ard 
these structures as primarily related to pollen protection, 
probably they are not ; yet their protective action may be 
none the less effective. 

Vtaal MemnsnlB.— It is rather more difficult to assess 
the usefulness in this respect of flower movements* In 
Anemone A, yopontca, and other spedes, the 
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pe4iiiiGk9 4toop in ttie evening to thtk the ll<»wer, eiect by 
the dty, is pen^t it night when the de^er df iiAtdiig by 
dew is greatest. Mort 

meats carried out in the flowers of many plii^(by the whole 
flower head of the CoiOpwtss) wIiShh resuh iti Ihe corolW 
closing at night and openix^» for a Sorter or longer period 
through the day. Ihe tuUp, the crocOs^ the dat^, the 
dand^on, the goat*s-^beard, the flax,|he ice plant, are,^|mi* 
mon and famil^ examples. These movements are dbts^ 
along with the sleep ’* or nyctinastic movements of 
leaves. Unlike the majority of leaf movements fliey are 
due to differential grov^ rates on the two skies of the 
petab. Dependii^ on the life of the flower, they occur 
only once or several times. The factor lyhich usually 
causes opening is rise of temperature. Thi^ is certainly 
effective in ^e tuli^, crocus, flax, scarlet pimpernel, and 
many others. Iri the daisy and marigold (CdMafo 
offuinaUs)^ change from dark to light is the causal factor^ 
Closure may take place as the result of a fall in temperature, 
as in the crocus and tulip ; it is probable that it is more 
generally due to an automatic reverse at a definite interval 
after opening. Such a reverse is seen even in the tulip .and 
crocus, though in the former it does not lead to complete 
closure. TUs automatic reverse leads to the early closure 
of such flowers a^ the goat’s-beard, which shuts when the 
sun is at its zenith. 

In the majority of cases, just as with leaf movements, 
a rhythm underlies the movement, which is induced, acoentu** 
ated, or modified by the external factor. ^ Tbis^rhythm mgy 
be due to a summing up of the effects successive changes 
in external conditions, or it fnay4>e inherent ; in different 
flowers its iflitufo differ. At present it is not possible 
to decide deflnitely which explanation is correct. The 
scarlet pimpVmel opena for, flit second rime, only if the 
temperature is msed about i 4 liipurs first opening ; 

a suitable rise of temperatiire Ibfore tUs is^uihe vrithM 
effect. Normally the opening occurs about^ to ip ajn. 
By suitable treatment the first opening may, however, be 
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raadft to occur su the cveniog ; tii «udi t flower fecoii^ 
cf>eiibf ;C«u take place only m Here 

we lunm rhythm* not indeed qeuaing op«tung (or ofif to 
e very slight extent) » but regidstii^ flie tisne at which opetdng 

f y take place under ^ influence of the suitable dbauge 
external conditions. In the jpomigold* fully ipvestigam 
by Stoppd (1910) and by 8h>Ppd and Kntqp (tpxi), 
open^ 18 cauaed by i|luniinati(m. The flowers also open 
in constant darkness, and in this condition, carry out a 
periodic q>ening and closing every 24 hours. Illuminated 
by night and darkened by day the opening is shifted xa 
hours from the normal time. Illuminated and darkened 
in S^hour periods, the rhythm is Speeded Vfp to suit t^e new 
period of jextemal change. Illuminated and darkened in 
4-hour peiiods, the floyrers (^en and close fully on\y jmce 
m the day^ but slighter moveix|ant$ tihoyif the influence of 
the external change. Illuminati and darkened in a-hour 
periods, only the daily movement takes place, the external 
change has no visible effect. Here we have an intemfl 
rhythm which may be influ^oed, but only to a limited 
extent, by external change. In those flowers which open 
at an approximately definite hour of the day we may suppose 
that the regularity is partly the effect of internal piodidty 
and psrtly due to the regular onset of the external con- 
ditions, favourable to opening, at S definite time. A factor 
which may have an important effect in regulating such 
movements is the diurnal alteration in the conducting 
power of the atmosphere for electricity (see p. 204). 

The flowers mentioned and many others remain closed 
through the night, add are thus protected from the deposition 
of dew on the essential organs. In cool, dull weather 
opening does not ta^e place through^e dayif or is only 
partial, so that prot^don is again secured; But paasiiig 
showers on a sunny day, scconmanied as they a^ by lowered 
temperature and illuminatiop, do not, as a rule, cause dosure, 
and sgsinstthm the flower^k unprotected, ThetuUp.ffie 
crocus, andTdie pheasant’s eye ste exceptions whadi close 
rapidbr on a fall of ten^ieratiife. It has been suggested, 
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tooi thiit th^Hdctunud doture proieoii agdyid ovar-codiiig, 
but d tiidi lui «ffoGt we bnro no good eddeaiBe* Some 
flqweiW--Ae tobiooo, die arenibog pritnme. A 
•cented etodcr-m ctoeed, di^« 'nwf ice poUiiutted by 
niglit-dyiiig fiMliiPeiid ere open, etreegly ftegnmt, 

when theee ere abroad* T2 m dgomcaiice oC die day doa^ 
we do not know, nor has its causation been deai^ iip< 

It is clear that some types of floral arckiteclitre, and those 
movements which result in night dosure, must protect the 
paUen, but the relation of atructure and movement to the 
necessities of a particular plant does not seem to be a very 
dose one* It is significant that no case is known in which 
the movement is controlled by change in atmoapheric 
humidity. Hansgirg (1904), indimd, refers a lam number 
of Ibral movements to moisture Ganges, boa m no case 
with sufficient proof. Aa a number of the cases given by 
him, the daisy, the scarlet pimpernel, the anemone, are 
certainly related to temperature or light his entire work must 
be taken as requiring revision. 

Ptoleodon ot Pdta and Ssnsittfwan to Damage.^ 
Lidfors (1896) has correlated the sensitiveness of the pollen 
to damage by rain with the degree of protection eariiting in 
the flower. He examined representatives of 80 families ; 
55 of these included species where unprotected pollen was 
resistant, while 23 likd spedes with unprotected senaitive 
pollen ; 23 families had species with protected pollen whadi 
was damaged by water, while 6 had species with protected 
and resistant pollen. He notes other features which are 
seen where unprotected pollen is sensitive ; thus in the 
grasses the polte genninates very quiWy and 4 produced 
in great preponderance over the ovplqs, though ^ ia, of 
course, rehd^ fo mode of poUini^n. He also gives 
some interesdng contrasts between**'^related species. In 
Rumex the pbUm is resistant and quite unprotected ; in 
the doMy r^ted Polygonum the poUen is protected and is 
senaitive. His oondusiim ia diat on the whole unprotected 
pollen ia redstant^ aenaitive pollen la protected! 

Hansgirg (1904)! on the Other hand, cites a large number 
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of 08868 to prove that there k no general correapondenoe. 
Hk criterion of damage k» however, the power of ger- 
minating in water and not the power of germinating in a 
suitable solution after exposure to water, thk vitktes 
hk results. In the sam^^work he finds ittrxelation between 
fiord movement and sensitiveness. ^ 

There k evidently a wide ficid for research here, and it k 
likely that results of more value will be obtained by intensive 
study of a few carefully chosen types than by cursory 
examination of such large numbers as are dealt with by these 
two investigators. 


. § 10. Pollination and Fertilisation 

The pollen grain of the angiosperms is received on the 
receptive surface of the stigma which is often roughened by 
papilke and so tends to hold the grains. It k often viscid, 
too, a condition which both holds the grains and promotes 
germination. Thk occurs without delay, and the pollen 
tube grows into the tissue of the stigma, down through the 
style, and so into the ovaiial cavity. The tube may actually 
pass through the celk, dissolving the cell walk by Szymadc 
secretions, or it may grow through the spaces of a special 
loose tissue, or through a well-defined canal. The direction 
of its growth seems to be determined partly by negative 
aerotropkm, and partly by positive chemotropkm. Pollen 
grains germinating on gelatine grow into the mecfium away 
from the oxygen of the air. It has been shown by Molisch 
(1893), Miyoshi (1B94), and Lidfors (1899, 
tubM grow towards 4>ieoes of stigma or ovules. The active 
substances are usually sugars. In iVAra^iifr Tasetta and 
many other plants, Lidfors showed that a protein was the 
directing chemical. In the ovarial cavity ^e tube grows 
along the placenta and enters the ovule by the micropyle ; 
it pierces the nuoellar tissue and the wall of the er^tyo 
sac ; its own wall is broken down and the conditions for 
fertilkation are realised. Iiicidetjitally we may note that 
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all tlus cell deatructioi:^ gives ample oocisioii for the forma- 
tion of the wound hormones postulated by Habedaodt and 
regarded by him as reaponsit^ for the stimulus leading to 
development of^the ovum which accompaniea ^erthiaation. 

In a number of plants* notably among the Cupuliferm* 
the pollenntiube, instead of entering the micropyle, passes 
up the funicle and enters the ovule by tho chalaza-^iAaiheo* 
gamic as opposed to porogmmc fertilisation. There are 
great variations in the exact route followed by the pollen 
tube in these cases. The cause and significance ^ this 
procedure are obscure. One other abnormal, case may be 
noted. In cleistogamic flowers* in the sweet violet* 
where s^lf-pollination occurs without the flower opening* 
the pollen grains may germinate in the pollen sac and the 
tubiM pierce the walls of anther and ovary. 

In the gymnosperms the conditions are quite diffaeent. 
The ovule is naked and the pollen is received directly by the 
micropyle. The pine may be taken as an mcample. At the 
time when the pollen is shed in ^prihg* a year after the 
microspores are fully formed* a drop of mudlaginoua fluid 
is excreted by the nucellus through the micropyle* and in 
this the^ollen is caught. The fluid dries up* retracts* and 
the pollm is pfilled through the micropyle* where it 
germinates and begins to penetrate the nucellus; slow growfli 
continues till checked by winter. Only in the following 
spring do the tubes readi the egg cells, several of which may 
be fertilised. In gymnosperms* other than the conifera* 
while the growth of the pollen tube is always slow* fertilisa- 
tion takes place within a few months cif pollination. In 
the Cycads* in Ginkgo, and ip the Gneudes a pollen diambs^ 
is formed at the tip^f the nuceDus* and in Ginkgo iMMy 
even project beyond the micropyle. In the Gnetales w 
pollen is receiv^ by a bng protruding mkropylar tube. 
In the Cycads and in Ginlgo the sperms are dilate* the 
last esse df active Sperms in the phut ktngdcpu In lb* 
Cycada % bfanefaed pollen tube pemmateslihe nucellus, but 
ftmetions qnly sa a bsuatorium. Thk suggests that die 
primaiy function of ihe poUeii tube was nutritive, it wit 

2 A 
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a haiiilcirium, and diat the truwport of pemive lude oaha 
to the enabryo sac is secondary ; hi the coarse of evoluthm 
the 01^ has taken on a new Branched poltei 

tubes are found in some angiosperms^ > 

We have already noted one andent ckoracter in the 
microsporangiutn in the medmnism of dehisceam* We 
may bm refer to two ancient ^re characters retained by 
the pollen grain in many cases, though lost in the embryo 
sac. The spore is a reproductive bo^ capable of rest and 
of dispersal. Both features are shown by the pollen grain. 
The period of rest is, however, generaUy short, and has 
significance only in that it permits pollination to take pkoe 
for a period after the anthers have dehisced. Disposal no 
longer means a scattering of the new generation ; it is 
specialised and provides for the transference of the pollen 
to the stigma and the bringing together of male and female 
cells. 


§ n. PoctiNATioN— A gencies 

The study of the ways in which pollination takes place 
may be said to date from the publication in 1793 of Oiristian 
Konrad Sprengd’s book Das mtdeckts Gthemmisi der 
NaHir m Bau und in der Befruchiung der Blusnen, a 
pioneer work of the first importance, and a model of exact 
investigatton. Since then a colossal literature has arisen 
round the subject, in which the names of Darwin and 
Hermann Mfiller are cdnspicuous. In Knuth’s Handbook 
of Fhrai BUdsngy we have a standard compendium of 
Imowledge. Pollination is dealt with in all text-books of 
botany, and many of the mors striking cases are femilisr, 
an that we may here confine ourselves to a statement of 
iwinciples with a few illustrative examples. 

Pollination may be carried out by a number of agencies. 
The most important are insects {mk>mopkUy\ and the wind 
{mmopkify). Much less common is pdlinatiofi by birds 
{oirmlkofkify)^ or by snaib {mdaeofkify)^ or hy water 
{kydrophih^. 
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Fnom a difbmit point of vioort l|iit of ddgiii of tbe 
pOSea, we ^SstixigijM wUck tibe 

fiomt ia poUsnated widi ita own poIieO« and aOqgmi^^ wheie 
the poUm ocnnea firmn a difl^ent flower. Aiiogamoua 
pknta may be subdivided ; by ^Umogm^ ia luicteratood 
poUmatSon from anodwr Burner on the aadie plant ; by 
xemiga$r^ from a flower of a separate plant ; by hs^bridisatm 
fmm a flower of a different race or species. 

Finally, we may distinguiah those flowers, the great 
majority, where opening precedes polHnation-^Aonifi^ 
gmour-^m those where autogamy takes place without 
opening-- dkiriiig'mnotif. 

L Entomaphify 

Origin ol Inssot Pollinarifwi,— This ia perhaps the tnosi 
important type of pollination, ^d not done because die 
majority of species are entomophilous, but because it is in 
relation to insect virits that the angiospenn flower, the gaily- 
coloured, scented, nectar^bearing ** flower ** of the popular 
sense, has evolved. These three properties^ often found 
together in a single flower, have no conceivable use apart 
from insects. 

The early seed plants vrtte wind-poUinated, a oondition 
that persists in the modem gymnosperms with the excepdon 
of Welwitschia, and some Cycads ; but it is Ukely that 
insect visits, perhaps very irr^^ular, may have occurred even 
in the pteridosperm stage. The gjqsat insects of the carboni- 
ferous strata had biting jaws, and were not nectar suckers, 
but they may have found food by gnawing the fleshy paiti^ « 
of the sporophylis, or by eating the niicroaporee^ it ia 
possible that the origin of attraction by brilHant coiohits 
the production of red aathocyans as by-products. The 
female cones of fir and larch, the larch roses, wre Inilliant 
red, aldiough insects do not pollinate them. It ia also 
possible that die yeUow colour ei the p^en grains was the 
begumi^ of diislsature. In the secondary rodoi, where in 
Bennettites we have an approach to the angiospenn floww** 
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iyiMcts of modem osders were well represeotodt nearly all, 
however, widhJiKing jaws. In the tertiary ^mch, where 
the angioaperma predominate, and representatives of many 
modem families occur, almoet all the modem types of 
insects existed. The Lepidoptem and Hymenoptera arose 
with the angioaperm flora, and the one is unthinkable 
without the other. 

nocal Olaasoi. — Many details of floral structure can be 
brought into relation with the structure and habits of par- 
ticular insects, and with the wayin which they visit the flower. 
Partly according to structure, and partly according to their 
insect visitors, MflUer divided the entomophilous flowers 
into nine classes : — 

Po, Pollen flowoES, without nectar, but with a super- 
abundant production of pollen which ia gathered for food, 
eapedally by bees. Examples are the poppy, the roses, 
and the rock-roses. In some flowers special ** food pollen 
which has lost, partially or completely, the power of germina- 
tion, is formed in special stamens, as in Cassia. 

A, Flowoni with eipoied neotar, such as the Umbelli- 
ferce, many Saxifragacese, the maples, the elder, the lime. 
The flowers are often small, wide open, and with abundant 
nectar. They are chiefly visited by short-tongued flies, 
ichneumons, and beetles, though the maples and lime are 
visited by bees. 

AB» fflowofs with partly o o aoealad nootar, such as the 
buttercups, many Crucifers, the willows. The nectar is 
partly concealed in short (;orolla tubes, by hairs, oir by scales, 
,but can be easily reached by dipterous flies and short- 
tongued bees. 

B, Plowara vMi tolly o o n o a alad nootar, such as the 
eyebright, thyme, mint, whortleberries, heatlw, forget-me- 
nots. In these the nectar Ues at the bottom a fairly long 
tube, and is accessible only to insects with fairly long tongues 
— ^bees, butterflies, moths, hover-flies. It will be noted 
that in this daas §xc included for the first tiine typical 
zygomorphic flowers, a form which allows of regulation of 
the mode of visit. 
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wWi mfsUM iMimR 

cbara^iMc of tlio Compoill»e» Tb» wiy reamm for 
aejmratiiig thia fxOOci ^ p^evioua daaa is tho 
appoanmce of the infloreaence, whidi acts as a siii^ Howdr 
80 ftTiSa attracd(m is 

B» H ymenoptSMi iowan« visited alnmt acchidvely by 
bees. Here we have a class in vdiich specialised structure 
permits the visits of only one particular insect dr of a timited 
group. In some the nectar is So deeply placed that only 
an insect with a very long tongua^aan reach it* as in die red 
clover, where the nectar, 9 mm. from the moudi of the 
flower, is available only to the humbte bee. In others only a 
heavy insect can open the flower, as in the snapdragon or 
broom. In maihediy zygomorphic flowCts like the sage, 
monkshood, violets, snapdragon, broom» and orchids, a 
convenient landing stage for the bee is combined vdth 
deeply concealed nectar at the base of a long corolla tube, or 
in special spurs. Where sudi flowers have wide tubes the 
access of small flies may be prevented by hairs, scales, etc. 

F, Lsiddoptora flowncs have the nectar deefdy conc^ed 
in narrow tubes or spurs. They are less massive than bee 
flowers, and often do not have landing stages, for the butter- 
fly and moth continue fluttering while suddng. They are 
frequently marked by a peculiar aromatic scent, the quality 
of which may best be indicated by reference to the scent of 
the dove pink. To the same class belong the flowers 
pollinated by nig^t moths, such as the night-scented stodt, 
the honeysuckle, and the Nottingham catchfly. They are 
characterised by their stronger fragrahee in the evening,; 
and by pale dnta easfiy visible in the twilight. ''The famous' 
example of the Madagascar orchid, An^acum setqu^edak^ 
may be moitidned (Fig. 49). It has a spur neaify a foot 
long in which the nectar is produced. On foe strength of 
the existence of this flower, Wallace, in hia ** BSsaya on 
Natural Seleotion/’ predicted that a sphinrid moth vrifoa 
tongue of the same length would be feirndfsiieh moths 
have siitce been described from Bvaail (Mull^, 1S73) 

East Africa (Wallace,. 1907). 
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JX 0iplm fkammt visited chieBy by flies* md ususUy 
lets hi^y spectiUsed then the Isst two cltases. The tmsU, 
sH^tly zygomerphic flowftrs of the speedwells are visited 
by tyrphid flies which can reach the nectar in the very short 
tubes* There are also cases of very peculiar specialisation. 
In the cuckocKpint, Arum mactUatum^BsA are attracted to the 
infloreacenoe, enclosed in its apathe, by the lurid red colour 
and rather putrid odour of the terminal portion of the 
spadix axis. When they have crawled in they are trapped 
among the female flowers at the base of the inflorescence 
by a ring of hair-like abortive stamens (Fig. 50). They 
escape only when these have withered, and must pass up 
through the male flowers, the anthers of vriuch are now 
dehiscing. The Aristolochias, whieh again have a reddish 
colouring, also trap flies in a curiously shaped perianth. 

K, Small hisaot flowers, pollinated by small bees, flies, 
and beetles often not more than 2 mm. long ; Hermimum 
numorchis is an example. 

Food of Visiting Insseii.— The substantial advantage 
which the insect derives from the visit to the flower is, in 
almost all cases, a supply of food, typically nectar, sometimes 
pollen. In some flowers neither is available ; in such 
highly specialised flowers as some of our native orchids, 
e.g. Orchis hUfaUa^ and Orchis morio, which are visited 
by bees, there is no nectar, and the pollen, cemented in 
poUinia, cannot be collected for food. The spurs are lined 
with juicy cells the delicate walls of which are pierced by 
the b^, which sucks the contents. Bees learn to pierce the 
wall from the outside, thus obtuning the sap without cmymg 
off the pollinia, a habit that is akk> acquired in oonneicstion 
with some nectar flowers like Erka TetrsMu, In Pingumdu 
alpina the xtoctarless spur is lined with special ** ** 

hairs which are titled vrith a sugary sap. Similar hairs 
occur in Verbaacum and in some orchids. 

Nectaries are probably derived from glands of die active 
hydathode type, which, on leaves, excrete water and mineral 
salts ; the presence oi cxtra-floral nectaries on leaves has 
already be^ mentioned. In the flower the nectary, 
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a«iod«ted with a variety of orgaxw, mxy oociiiqr a niriaber o| 
{>G>Bitic»w« In die orchida the nectar ia secfeli^ by the Wfdla 
of die periandi spui^^ In the violela it ia contained in a 
ooroUar apur but ia ae^eted by two ataminal i^ta* In the 
Umbellifene and many otheia, the nectarisea form diaea or 
protruaiona on the upper riirface of the ovary» whde in 
Allium they lie on the outer ovarial wall. In many Roaacett 
the nectaries are on the inner autfiloe of the cup^haped re^* 
ceptacle ; in the CructferaB they form disca at the apex irf the 
receptacle^ In Ranunculus they lie at the base of ^e petals, 
sometimes covered by a scale ; in Helleborua ibe cup-like 
nectaries are modified stamens. These few exmples show 
that the aecredon of nectar may be performed by almost 
any organ of the flower. 

The nectar is a watery fluid containing about 25 per cent, 
of glucose. It should not be confused with honey, the 
product manufactured by the bee, of which it is only the 
raw material. Many of the features which may protect 
pollen from rain also serve to prevent the nectar from being 
washed out. Whether the dsuiger of this is great may be 
doubted, for in a multitude of flowers the nectar is freely 
exposed. It is of interest to know that Sprengel’s first 
observation on fioral biology was the presence of hairs in 
the throat of the corolla of Geranium sylvaticim^ which he 
decided had the function of preventing the nectar from being 
washed out. r£rom this beginning sprang his great work pn 
pollination. 

Odlour^Colour and scent are the two chief means by 
which the insect is guided to the flower, and a good deal of 
discussion has taken place asiregards their relative efikiency. 
For us the flower’s most striking character is, in most cases, 
its colour ; it does not follow that the same is true for the 
bee, butterfly, and fly. The question turns on the colour 
sense of insects, and can only be answered experimentally, 
though there are suggestive facts opea to observation. 

It is significant that in the diluent claasea of flowers 
detailed above different oolmirs prevail. There are many 
excq^tione, but,, speaking general^, in dase A Ihe colour 
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^ id often of e ditty tingei or dull red or 

green * in chsi AB ydlloTO and utrfaitea predommate ; in 
class B blues and purples* are also found ; in dass H, the 
bee Sou^rB, blue and purple are predonunant, though 
yellows are common. In the butterfly and moth flowers of 
dass F| the colours ate irariedt though pale tinta of pink or 
pu^le predominate. The fly flowers of D are frequently 
lurid red or <flrty green. There is a very distinct tendency 
for the less highly specialised flowers to be white or yellow, 
for bee flowers to be blue or purple, for pronounced fly 
flowers lb be reddish-green, for moth flowers to be pale. 

extremely rare. It is generally assumed 
that the l:^ tints have appeared at a later stage of c^olutiim 
than the ydlow and red. Tlie very fact that flowers related 
to different classes of insects have different types of colouring 
should be a warning not to generalise from the behaviour 
of one insect to that of others, and still less from our own 
colour-sense to that of the iii|lect. 

The importance of colpur in the entomophilous flower 
18 also emphasised by" Its absence from anemophilous 
flowers ; in these pigment, if it is present, is a red anthocyan, 
as in the larch cones 6 r stigmas of the ha^. It has nothing 
to do with pbllination, and it is doubtful if it has any signifl* 
cance at all. It is the colour conspicuous by its absence'^ 
from the insect-visited flower. In the floras of Oceaniq 
islands bright flowers are scarce, and thisuM related to the 
ab^nce insect life, Wallace, in his Trofkal Waiure, 
writes, , . the Galapagos Islands^ which . • ^ with a 
tolerably Im^riant vegetation in the damp mountain apne 
yet produce hardly a ccmspicuously cdoured flower ; and 
this ., is correlated with, and no doubt depend^t op, an 
extreme poverty of insect Ufo, not one bee and oifly a single 
butterfly having been found there.” Finallyi we may repeat 
^ statement that the great advances in the solution of 
insects and of brilliant flowers were contemporaneous. 

IWem flsiie ol friaeet-^Sudi facts make it certain that 
tte bright colouring of ^ flower is related to the insect 
vialt» but they do not decide whether colour k more 
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important thanacent, and they lesire it a p^aaib^ty that the ^ 
pigment of the flower ia effective aimply by maon cff its 
brightness, and not because of its colour as such. A great 
deal of inconclusive work has been done on these points, 
Plateau (1895, 6), Giltay (1904, 1906), Andreas (1903), Lovell 
(1990). The questions, so far as the honey-bee ia concerned, 
have been settled recently by von Frisch (1914). V. Hess 
(19x3) had made an interesting ^mparison between the 
colour sense of insects and other invertebrates and that of 
coiour-bHnd human beings. That very rare individual, a 
totally colour-blind man, can distinguish no colours, though 
he can distinguish between different light intensifies. When 
he vie^ the solar spectrum he sees it shorter th^ we do — 
the red^d is merged in darkness ; he sees the brightest 
light in the yellow-green region, while normal vision sees it 
in the yellow. The relative intensities of different spectral 
regions as seen by colour-blind and normal vision may be 
measured and expressed as graphs, which differ in character- 
istic ways. Von Hess found that this graph for bees and 
other invertebrates, measured by making use of photo- 
tropic response, corresponds with that of totally colour- 
blind men. He drew the conclusion that these animals, 
too, were totally colour-blind and could perceive only 
differences in light intensity. If such were the case, the 
flower would attract because it is bright and not because it 
is, for example, blue. 

Von Frisch started out from the idea that this was not a 
legitimate deduction from the experimental results, and 
carried out experiments which seem to g|ye cmiclusive 
evidence in favouf of a limited colour seni^^.' If the bee 
has no c^^our sense but distinguishes only intensities, tiien 
it should be unable to distinguish between a colour and 
that shade of grey which, to its senses, is of the same degree 
of brightness. What that particular shade of grey in any 
given case will be we cannot tell, but we can offer tilie insect 
a series of greys, very finely graded, from iriiidi to choose. 
Von Frisch us^ a series of 30 greys, in all shades from white 
to black ; this grading was, as a matter of &ct, finer tixan 
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necessary, aiul in some es^iieriments a smaller number was 
used* honey bees were first drified to visit a pieoe of 
bine or of yellow paper {daced among the grey papers, 
but with a watch-glm of sugar'^water on it to act as an 
attmtion. The drilling lasted two' days. After that die 
bees were offered the series of papers axaranged at random, 
and without any sugar on the cdoured slip. To avoid any 
influence that a difference in smell between the coloured and 
grey papers might occasion, the whole was covered with a 
glass sheet. The bees settled only over the coloured paper, 
and never on any of the greys. This held for blue and for 
yellow. For red it was found that the bees settled on black 
or on dark grey as readily as on the colour ; for |;>lpo^green it 
was found that the bees settled with equal readiness on a 
medium dark grey. It was further found that the bee could 
not distinguish ^tween yellow, orange-reds, and yellow- 
greens, or between blues and purples. If bees were drilled 
to a green or orange-red, they subsequently settled rather 
on yellow. Drilled to a purple-red paper, they would settle 
on a blue, but not on a red. 

Von Frisch concludes that the bee can distinguish the 
colours yellow and blue, but not red or green. When 
it is presented with yellow-greens or orange-^reds it sees in 
these only the yellow constituent ; when it is presented 
with purples it sees only the blue consdluent. Its colour 
sense therefore approaches that of a red-green colour-blind 
person i(the commonest kind of colour-blindness), ffiqugh 
it b noi exactly the same. 

The bee can therefore see yellows, blues, and purples, 
and the rdfonr ol the flower ^ects its senses. We have 
here an experimental eaq>lanation of the facts tlu^ bee 
flowm are characteristically blue or purple in ^our, and 
that yellow ia also frequent. When we say that these 
cokmm the bee, we do not mean that the bee hSm 

these colours ; we mean that it can distinguish them, and 
that it comes |o associate them with nectar, so that it uses 
them in the seardi in natiue exactly as it does in the 
experiment. 
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Houqf Qoidii. — ^This gives a sound basis to wcM:k on 
other insects* and to the investigation of the usefulness of 
particular colours and colour arrangements^ For the 
possibilities of guidance by colour do not st<^ with the 
production of a single colour. We have already mentioned 
the drst of the train of ideas which led Sprcngel to his 
discoveries ; the second step was the posing of the problem 
as to what was the use of the 
yellow eye Of MyosaHs paJustm, 
Sprengel concluded diat it 
served to guide insects to the 
entrance of the nectar*contain- 
ing corolla tube* after they had 
settled on the flower. Only then 
did he see that the blue colour 
of the corolla might guide the 
insect, from a distance, to the 
flower. His first idea concerned 
the guiding of the already 
alighted insect ; he termed the 
yellow eye a honey guide (saft- 
mal). By Spren^, and by 
many biologists since his day, 
various markings on the general 
ground colour of the corolla 
have been described as such 
We need only 

flower ia pale- blue-purple mention as familiar. tlle‘ dark 
lines running towards the base 
of the petals in.the’^iolets 
51) and ^ebrights. The usefulness of such guide 
been thd subject of a good deal of scepticism. A 
general review of the types of guide has recently been 
made by Kraepclin (1920) ; he ccmcludcs that th^qr may 
assist the insect to make its landing* but that their 
significance in helping tb locate the nectar k small. 
Von Frisch has given some attention to this subject. 
He classified the colours of 94 Europesn flowers with 

■V 
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with dirk purple linet ind 
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distinct honey gidiks and obtahted the reauha ghren in 
Table XXXIV. ’ 


TABLE XXXIV 

COLOim CONTRASTB OV KcMBY OolOBS 


Number of flowem. 

CulQUX' coatriftt for buman eye. 

Colour ooatraat fcMT eye of bee 

16 

YelloW’— blue 

Yellow — blue 

6 

Yellow — violet 


10 

Yellow— -purple-red 


X 

Orange-red — blue 

a 

»» *» 

33 



14 

White — yellow 

White — yellow 
»» »» 

X 

White — orange 

15 



XX 

WWte— blue 

White— blue 

7 

White — violet 

XI 

White — purple -red 

Pf 

29 




White— red 

White— black 

6 

Purple -ted or yellow with 
black or brown 

Blue or yellow with blade 

8 


Different tonea of one 



colour 


From this it appears that, in fact, the honey guides are 
always such that the ^e of the bee can distingi^ them 
from the ground colour of the corolla. The fre<}uenoy of 
the yeliow-lJItie contrast is vefjr striking, and, along with 
white^blue and white-yellow, nuto up the great^^jortty of 
combinadcms as seen by the bee’s eye. ^ 

Furtheir interesting experimental results were obtained: 
It was found diat bees could dtstinguish between, for 
example, a yellow circle surrounded by a blue ring, and i| 
blue circde surt>c’tin<^ ^ f ^yellow ring. The former is 
the design dP a forget*me^n^ iower. It can distingijish 
between deiigiia in a sii^ colour. Ttiiis a 
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pattern of bhie or yellow rayt ii dbttngiiislied &om a 
pattern of four blue or yellow arms ; the former gives the 
appearance of a composite flowtr» the latter of a gentian 
flower* There is thus, in addition to a sense of colour, a 
very distinct sense of form ; it is limited, however, to the 
recognition of forms which have some affinity to those of 
flowers ; purely geometrical and artifscial patterns are not 
distinguished. Von Frisch holds that the form sense, 
including the power of distinguiahing between colour 
patterns, is chiefly important in enabling the bee to pick up 
the particular flower it is visiting from others of similar 
colour. The habit of visiting only one species is very 
strongly marked. The honey guide may help the insect 
to probe the' flower more. easily, but it is more probable that 
it forms a colour pattern which makes identification of the 
flower to be visited easy, and that this is its chief function* 
It is clear that there is plenty of room for experimental 
work here. 

Using the results and methods of von Frisch, Knoll 
(1921, 1922 a and h) has investigated the colour sense and 
relation to flowers of two other insects. In the flower of 
Muscari racemosum the tips of the perianth segments form 
a white circle surrounding the dark opening, and standing 
out from the violet-blue ground colour of the perianth. 
The plant is visited by various insects, of which Knoll chose 
the humming-bird hawk-moth (Macroglossum steliatarum) 
to work with. He imitated the colour, but not the form, of 
the flower with suitably coloured paper ; through a hole in a 
white circle on this sugar-water was available. The moths 
were drilled with this artificial flower, and wdi^e then pre- 
sented with the same appliance without the food and covered 
by a glasa plate. They flew to the white ring, and the traces 
of thrir tongues on the glass sheet were all grouped round 
the ring (Fig. 52). Th^ did not vistt the other parts of the 
violet paper, nor did they visit white rings on ydlow or g^ey 
paper. Violet paper w^out the white ring had rdatively 
little eflfect. . This is a good case of a honey guide* The 
experiment does not show that the white ring hdips the insect 
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vvhkh has neadied the flower to fiiid the nectar it does 
show, however, that the impression which guides ^e insect 
to the Bower is that of a Combination of while circle and 
violet ground* It also demonstratea the colour sense of the 
moth for blue^ Thia moth also visits the Bowers of Lnmna 
m^am, and individuals which frequent this flower are 
found to react to^ellow instead of blue. Like the bee, the 
moth distiiiguidies a yellow group of colours and a blue 
group; but an individual which frequents a particular 
flower becomes “ drilled ” to the colour of that flower 
(exactly like the bees in the experiment) and always reacts 
to that colour. The flower-fly {BtmbyUus fuUginosm) has 
the same colour sense, 
distinguishing yellow 
and blue. In both 
diese insects the sense 
of smell is of very sub- 
ordinate, importance. 

SpeoiBl Cases. — A 
piuszling case may be 
mentioned here. There 
are three orchids, 

Ophrys apifera^ O. mus- 
cifera, O, aramfera, the 
flowers of which, to 
our eyes, bear a close 
resemblance to a bee settled on a rose flower, to a fly, and to 
a spider respectively. It has been supposed that these 
resemblances fi^hten away visitix^ bees, which perceive that 
the flower ia already occupied, and that the bee is an un^ 
wdcoine visitor-Hui explanation rejected by Darwin (xflba). 
Detto (1905) has shown that when one of these flowers is 
pinned into the flower or inflorescence of another plant 
habitually visited by bee8^.g. the pmy-^bees approach, 
and then, apparently perceivmg fliat the flower is already 
occupied, swerve off, ^ just as they do if a real insect is 
already in possesaion. Deno incHnea to believe in the 
unwelcofne guest theoiy. But there is no evtdoice that 



Fig. 5a. — Knoll's artifidsl flower; a 
black dot and while circle on a pui|d« 
ground ; the small sp^ are the traoes 
of the tongue of a visiting moth. (After 
Knoll.) 
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the Ophiys flowers are avoided in fliis way oxt their own 
spikes i fliey are simply not visited. The result for O. 
muicifm axud O. aranifera is that very little seed is set. 
Many counts have been made by Darwin, Detto, and 
Ecktodt, and the number of capsnlea with seed ranges from 
less than i to about 17 per cent., and usually Hes between 
5 and 10 per cent. ; O. apijera is completdy .fertile, but 
this is due to the fact that it is self-ppUinated. In view of 
our new knowledge of the colour sense of the bee, it seems 
very likely that the reason for the lack of vbits is that the 
dark red blossom is invisible or indistinguishable from 
green. It seems that we are here dealing with three flowers 
which have definitely disadvantageous characters; the 
resemblance to insects is quite accidental and visible only to 
us. It is dangerous to use such a resemblance as the basis 
of hypotheses as to supposed advantages to the plant. This 
danger is illustrated even better by another example recently 
described. Mdbius (1912) states that the flowers of certain 
species of Delphinium, e,g, D, elatum^ have a very strong 
resemblance to a flower with a bee entering ; it is even 
stronger than in Ophrys apifera. But bees visit the Del- 
phinium industriously, and the bee-like appearance is 
explained as being useful. ** Perhaps the bees are tricked 
to believe that others of their species have visited the flowers, 
and that they are therefore worth visiting ; so that th^ 
then search for unvished flowers on the same stalk, and on 
coming closer are convinced that the flowers are still free 
and realise their error.*’ The author’s use of the word 
** perhaps ” is well justified. 

Soeni — The importance of scent is peculiarly diflicult 
to estimate. Experimental work is diflicult, because there 
is no objective method of classifying scents or of measuring 
their strengths. We can distin^sh between aromatic,” 
” sweet,” and ” nauseous ” odours in a rough sort of way 
(Linnseus set up seven classes on such a basts, and Henning 
(19x6, see also Parker, 1922) has proposed a rimilar 
classi^ation), and we can ^stinguish betwe^ strong and 
weak by direct coix^arison, but that is all. It is certain 
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that our sanse of smell is very coarse compared 
that of many airimals ; the exan^le of the fo^-faj^d iviil 
at once occur. Even amdng normal human beinga the 
sense of smell is mutdi more vuiable than are the senses of 
hearing and sight. Fabre has shown that the olfactory 
sense of moths is infimtdy more delicate than ours. Moths 
libefated at vi distance of several hundred yards from, 
and out of sight of, a honeysuckle bush flit straight 
to it. 

Such exact knowledge as we possess is again due to the 
work of von Frisch (1919), and is again confined to the case 
of the honey bee. The rather unexpected result of a long 
series of experiments was that the bee’s sense of smell is 
essentially the same as our own, both in its acuteness and 
in its power of distinguishing between different scents. 
Bees which had been drilled to oil of ohuige could pick out 
this scent with complete accuracy from forty-three other 
etheiiesl oils. In addition to the oil of orange, they were 
attracted only by oil of citron and oil of bergamot, two 
essences of similar derivation, which, to our sense ^0, 
have scents similar to that of the orange. There are certain 
pairs of substances which, with very different chemical 
constitution, have for us similar scents, isobutyl benzoate 
and amyl salicylate ; such pairs tend to be confused by the 
bee too. In one particuUu' the bee’s sense seems to be 
sharper than ours ; the insect can pick out a particular scent 
from a mixture better than we can. Von Frisch was unable 
to show that certain inconspicuous flowers, which are visited 
by bees, and are to us scentless, such as those of the wild 
vine or the red currant, are scented for the bee. Visits to 
such flowers seem to be made easy by the fact that they 
always occur in masses. When bees were drilled to colour 
and scent simultaneously, and then offered the two attrao 
tions separatdy, colour only was perceived from a distance, 
even when the scent was v^ strong and a breeze carried it 
to the bee. The general conclusion is that colour is the 
guide to the flower, and that kcept is useful in enabling the 
bee, flying among many flowers of similar colours, to pick 

Z B 
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out the specie it has iorm^ the temporaiy habit vmtiiig ; 
in this it is sCtpplementdd % the sense of form. 

These results cannot be taken to apply to insects in 
general. It is very probable that BieSi* beetles, and possibly 
butterflies and moths are more strongly affected by scents 
than the bee. The prevalence of rather unpleasant odours 
in fly flowers, the strong aromatic scent of butterfly flowers, 
the stronger evening scent of those flowers pollinated by 
night moths, tell in favour of a greater importance of the 
sense of smell in such cases. But the hawk-moths investi- 
gated by Knoll resembled the bee in their relation to 
colour and scent. The proper method of attacking the 
problem has now been worked out, and we may hope that 
von Frisch’s wCrk will be extended to other insects, and 
that this very interesting aspect of the relation of the flower 
to the insect will soon be entirely cleared up. 

Special Rdatlons.— In a very small number of cases 
the insect visits the flower to deposit eggs in the ovary. 
Thus Kemer states that certain Caryophyllacess, e,g, Silem 
nutans, S. inflata, Lychnis Flos-cucuU, are pollinated by owlet 
moths which lay eggs in the ovary. The caterpillars devour 
many, but not all, of the ovules and developing seeds before 
they gnaw their way out. Small blue butterflies have a 
similar relation to the flowers of AnthyUis Vuheraria, 
Colutea arborescens, and Sanguisarba officinaUs, A much 
closer relation is that between some American Yuccas, e.g. 
Y, filamentosa, and a pollinating moth, Pronuba yuccasella. 
The female moth first collects a little ball of pollen from the 
anthers with special maxillary appendages ; it then lays its 
eggs in the ovary between the ovules with the help of a long 
ovipositor ; and finally, clambering down the style of the 
pendent fiower, it pg(^ the pollen ball into the stignuttic 
grooves. The plant is said to be completely sterile in the 
absence of the moth, as when it is cultivated in Europe, and 
the caterpillars can Uve only on the developing seeds, many 
of whidi may be destroyed. 

Perhaps the most remiukable of all inter-relations between 
an animal and a plant is afforded by the mode of pollination 
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of the genus Ficus. The onkepcusl flowers are borne on 
the inside of a hoBow inflorescence axis* a ryneoiifllet, which 
opens to the outside by a* constricted apical poiie* The 
swollen and fleshy hifructeacatoe is the *' fruit or edible 
fig ; each seed ’* is in reality a fruity the product of a 
separate flower. PoUinarion is carried out by various small 
wasps. Of the 6op species of the genus the cultivated flg 
of Mediterranean countries is best known. It has been a 
subject of investigation from the time of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. Much of our exact knowledge is due to 
Solms^Laubach (i88a) ; more recently Tschirch and 
Ravasini (1911) have given an account, new in many details, 
based on the examination of very extensive Italian material. 
We follow the account of Tschirch (191 1). The pollination 
of several other species has been described by Solms^ 
Laubach (1885) and Cunnin^xam (1889). 

The wild fig, Fkus carica^ the “ fico sylvatico ” of the 
Italian peasant, is still found in Italy, sometimes in com- 
munities, as on the walls of Monteriggioni, sometimes as 
isolated individuals. It bears three generations of flowers 
and fruits in the year. The first, the ** profichi,” are formed 
in February ; the inflorescences contain numerous male 
flowers, just inside the mouth, and, lower down, numerous 
“ gall flowers.** The gall flower has a short style, with an 
open canal, and a single rudimentary ovule incapable of 
forming a seed. Female wasps {Blastapfu^a grMsanm) 
enter the synconium and deposit eggs in the ovules of the 
gall flowers, one in each. In the ovule the larva is hatched 
out, feeds, and undergoes metamorphosis. The male 
wasps gnaw their way out ; approach gall flowers containing 
female wasps, pierce the ovarial wall, and fertilise the female 
within; they then die without leav^g the synconinm. 
By this time the fig is ripe, though still tough and bitter, 
and the male flowers are shedding their pollen. The female 
wasps leave their abodes and crawl out of die synconium, 
becoming liberally dusted with pdlen on the way. They 
are laxy and fly but little, crawl^ about the tree in search 
of young inflorescences. These they find in the second 
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generation, the ** Beta** now d^eloping about the end of 
^y. These contain only normal female flowers with 
long styl^. The wasp tries in vain to lay its eggs in the 
ovaries, at the same time pollinating the stigmas. The 
fichi ripen about the end of September, and are fleshy and 
edible. Meantime the third geneiation, the ** mamme,’* is 
developing, and the gravid wasps ultimately And their way 
into the synconia and lay their eggs in the g^ flowers which 
alone are present. In these the larvse pass the winter, 
escaping in spring to repeat the cycle. Fig and wasp are 
Entirely dependent the one on the other. 

The cultivated flg, in all its numerous varieties, is derived 
from this wild species. It exists in two races, the flg 
{Ficus caHcdt domestUa) and the capriflg, or goat fig {Ficus 
eofica^ caprificus)^ which never produces edible fruit. Each 
bears three generations of flowers. The wasps pass the 
winter in the mamme of the capriflg, and, escaping about 
March, enter the proflchi of the capriflg and also the 
** flori di fleo ** of the flg. In the former they lay their eggs 
in the gall flowers ; the latter contain sterile female flowers 
only, in which eggs cannot be laid. The flori di fleo ripen 
in some varieties, and are edible, but usually they fall off. 
From the proflchi the gravid females escape in June, 
becoming dusted with pollen as they make their way out. 
They then enter the “ mammoni ” of the capriflg and the 
pedagnuoli ” of the flg. In the former they And gall 
flowers in which they lay eggs, in the latter they pollinate 
the female flowers which alone are present. The peda- 
gnuoli ripen into edible figs from August to December, and 
form the main crop of all varieties. From the mammoni a 
new generation of gravid female wasps escapes in September, 
and these, sparingly dusted with pollen from a few male 
flowers, pass to the mamme of the capriflg, in the gall 
flowers of which the larvae pass the winter. They also 
enter the ** cimaruoli *’ of the flg, in which only female 
flowers are present, and pollinate these. The cimaruoli 
of some varieties produce a crop of edible figs in winter. 
The cultivated fig may thus bear two crops of figs, or very 
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rankly three, m the course of a year. The wasp seems to go 
through three generations, though this is not quite certain. 

From the earliest times it has been known that the 
presence of the caprihg is necessary for the production of a 
crop on the hg. ^ Caprification ’* is an established feature 
of fig cultivation in many places. The peasant grows 
capriBgs among his fig trees, or grafts shoots on the figs, or 
even hangs branches in the bearing trees. When the 
Smyrna fig was planted in California it was found necessary 
to introduce the caprifig, with the Blastophaga, before a 
crop could be obtained. In the north of Italy caprification 
is not practised ; the varieties of fig grown there are 
parthenocaipic, and produce swollen fruit without fertilisa- 
tion. These do not keep well and cannot be dried ; the 
dried figs of commerce always contain Seed. 

The caprifig bears gall flowers and male flowers ; the 
fig bears only female flowers, which in one generation are 
sterile. We have here a unique case in which a monoecious 
wild plant has been changed by selection (unconscious 
doubtless, since it occurred in very early times) into a 
dioecious cultivated form. The caprifig is essentially male, 
the fig female. Only in cultivation can this condition be 
maintained, for the seeds of the fig revert to the wild species ; 
artificial propagation by cuttings and grafting is necessary 
to carry on the cultivated fig. 

II, OrnithophiUm Flowers 

This mode of pollination is of considerable importance in 
some countries, e,g. in Patagonia, West Austria, South 
Africa^ and Brasil. The birds which are active are small 
honeysuckers, sun-birds, and hummipg-birds, often not 
bigger than moths. A recent paper by Werth (1915) gives 
an interesting account. In general, there is no such marked 
difference between a bird flower and an insect flower as 
between either and a vnnd flower. Many bird flowers are 
also visited by insects. In bodi the colours are brilliant, 
but in bird flowera reds and eSfieGtally scarlets are frequent. 
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This is interesting in view d von fless’s (1917) investigs- 
tioin on the colour sense of the bird. The retina pf 
the eye contains yellowish oil drops, and the effect of 
these is that of viewing an object through a pale orange 
glass ; the bird is blue colour-blind, bnt can distinguish 
red and green. Of 159 omithophllous flowers listed by 
Werth, 84 per cent, are red, 8 per cent, white, 5 per cent, 
yellow, and 2*5 per cent, are blue. Brilliant colour contrasts 
are frequent ; in Strelitstia reginat for instance, orange and 
blue. The flowers are scentless and produce nectar in great 
quantities, so much, in some Australian Proteas, that the 
natives find it worth while to collect it. The nectar is thin 
and watei^. A striking feature is the rigidity of the styles, 
stigmas, and filaments which are frequently ligniiied, 
evidently in relation to the vigour of their visitors. In some 
cases a stout platform is provided, as in Strelitzia, where a 
bract serves. The birds usually sip, however, while 
hovering, and the platform is usually absent. This is well 
seen in comparing related omithciphilous and entomophilous 
species. Thus Salvia pratensis has a large lower corolla lip 
on which the bee alights, while the omithophilous S, aurea 
has no lower lip at all. In the leguminous Erytkrina indica 
the keel and wings, so characteristic of the family, are much 
reduced, the stamens and style being fully exposed and rigid 
(Fig. 53). Exposure of these organs is a common feature. 

Sargent (1918) has made observations on the omitho- 
philous flowers of West Australia which support the con- 
clusions of Worth. Most West Australian plants arc visited 
by birds, which may do very serious damage to the blossom, 
eg, of species of Erica and Arbutus. The woody stamens 
and style prevent this damage to some extent, so that the 
feature may be regai:;ded as protective, rather thm as directly 
related to pollin^on. In other cases there is a direct 
relation between structure and the visit of a bird. The 
flowers of Lotantkus aphyUus are too large to be pollinated b^ 
an insect. Hie small delicate flower clusters of Aeacia 
cekutrifoSa are pollinated by birds bmshing against them, 
while taking honeyfrom an extra-floral gland on &e phyllode^ 
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in the axil of which thf inBoreacence ia borne. The nectar- 
sipping habit tnay have arisen, Sargent thinks, from the 
birds sipping dew from the flowers and other parts of the 
plant in arid regions. It ia also possible that the association 
of bird and flower began with insectivorous species taking 
insects from the flowers. 



Fig. 53. — Erythrim indicat a bird-poUinated flower: A. standard ; B» 
the much reduced wings and k^. Nat. size. (After Werth.) 

III. Malacophilous and CkiropierophUous Flowers 
Pollination by snails has been described for Chryso-^ 
splerdtm altermfolium, the golden saxifrage, on the flowers of 
which Miiller saw snails crawling about and leaving pollen 
in their tracks. As the said snails were engaged in eating 
the stamens, their beneflcent influence is open to doubt ; 
the flowers are abo visited by many beetles and other insects. 
Pollination of a few tropical trees by bats has been described, 
e,gt Frycmtia sp, in Java, and Bauhma megalandra in 
Trinidad. The bats seem to visit the flowers to catch 
insects, and do much damage by tearing the corollas, 

IV. Anemcph$ldu$ Flowers 

These are most strongly xUarked by negative characters. 
They lack scent, they have no nectar, they have lost the 
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b|iUtantly coloured flond enydojge^JL TM» may be related 
to wind pollination in two 4t may be regarded as 
a loss of characters which have become unnetesaury 
and therefore wasteful. If also favours wind pollination 
positively by getting rid of organs which impede the free 
scattering of the pollen from the stamps, and its easy acce» 
to the. stigmas. Many anemophilous plants have certainly 
been derived recently, in the evolution^ sense, from insect- 
pollinated ancestors. Thalictrum, the wind-pollinated 
meadow rue, is an example. Though belonging to a family 
remarkable for brilliant flowers and advanced specialisation 
for insect visits, it possesses no corolla. We caxmot be sure 
that in all cases wind-pollinated plants have had entomo- 
philous ancestors. The angiosperms may be polyphyletic in 
origin, and it may well be that ^uch families as the Grammes 
and Cupulifers have never, in the course of their descent, 
passed through a gaily ilowered^ntp^philous stage. Wind 
pollination in the gymnospernts is certainly primitive. 

On the positive side we find peculiarities in the structure 
of the stamens, stigmas, and pollen grains. These last are 
generally small in size, quite smooth in surface, and produced 
in enormous quantities. Near pine woods sheets of water 
may be covered with a yellow sulphur-like dust when the 
microsporangia dehisce in spring. Any one who has 
brought a spray of hazel catkins or of elm or ash blossom 
into the house knows how thick the dust of pollen settles 
on the table where it stands. Compare this with the be- 
haviour of another plant in which the pollen is also abundant 
and conspicuous. The scarlet Lilium buJbiferutn has 
brilliant orange-scari^ pqllen, and the large anthers brim 
over when th^ d^diiiP^,but the grains alick about the 
anthers or fall in himpf ' bn to the petals. They are not 
emptied in the air eyen wh^ the flower is shaken. This 
is ^aracteristic of th^ Jnsect-visited plant. In the wind- 
pollmated plant the sjdipafafion of the grains, the absence 
of ar^ tendency to stick tog^^, due to the absence of 
sculpi|^g» is most important,, Jor, along with small size, 
it incr^iisas &e time during wfakh ^e grains will float, like 
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finest dust, in the air, and consequently the extent and 
thoroughness of their dispersal. The sufferer from hay 
fever knows too well how ubiquitous is grass pollen in the 
air in early summer. The pollen grains of the pine have 
two little flotation bladders formed by the inflation of the 
extine at the opposite ends of the grain. 

The way in whioh the pollen flies into a cloud, especially 
when the plant is shaken, draws attention to the free exposure 
of the stamens. The floral envelopes being absent, the 
stamens stand or hang freely in the air. This may be 
emphasised by unusual length in the filaments. The 
attachment of the anthers to the filament is often very slight, 
so that the faintest breath of wind sets them sha^g, an 
arrangement admirably seen in the grasses, where the attach- 
ment to the middle of the anther makes this still less stable. 
The same thing is achieved in a different way in the birch 
and the haxel, where the male inflorescence, the catkin, 
is a pendent and easily swung tassel. In the hazel the 
pollen falls from the stamens into the slightly hollowed 
back of the bract next below ; out of this it is shaken only 
when the wind sets the catkin swaying ; that is, it passes 
into the air only when conditions are such as to secure its 
dispersal. A more advanced type of mechanism is shown 
by those flowers already mentioned in which the stamens, 
at some point of the flower's opening, are flung violently 
back and the pollen explodes, as it were, into the air, in 
the wall pellitory. 

The stigmas, like the stamens, are freely exposed. The 
conspicuous and beautiful crimson stigmas of the hazel 
project in groups of three from the bud-like female catkins. 
Frequently the stigmas are long and feathery, as in the 
grasses. 

In trees and shrubs the access of pollen is frequently 
facilitated by early flowering, so that pollination takes place 
before the leaves can act as a screen to catch the drifting 
grains. The hazel, the ash, the elm, are examples. In the 
grasses the need for this does not arise, as the foliage is less 
obstructive and the flower spikes rise above its general level. 
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In windy situations the p^centage of anemophilous 
plants tends to increase. We have already quoted Wallace's 
remarks about the Galapagos Islands. Knuth reckoned that 
of the flora of Germany as a whole the anemophilous plants 
make up 21*5 per cent. ; in the wind-swept plai^ of 
Schleswig-Holstein the figure is 27 per cent. ; in the North 
Friesian Islands it is 36*25 per cent. ; and in the very low 
Halligen Island it is 47 per cent. There is not here a 
positive correlation between anemophily and wind, for 
strong wind is not favourable to pollination, but a negative 
correlation, due to the difficulty of life for flying insects in 
such conditions. 

Some estimates have been made of the distance to which 
pollen may be carried by the wind. It is said that pollen 
of the pine may travel for over 500 miles, and “ pollen rains 
have been observed from 30 to 40 miles out to sea. It 
does not seem that transport to a distance is of much im- 
portance, since wind-pollinated plants are habitually gre- 
garious — ^forest trees and meadow grasses. 


V. Hydrophilous Flowers 

The number of plants with water-borne pollen is not 
very large. In a great many aquatics the inflorescences 
stand above the water, and the flowers are pollinated by 
insects, as in the water lilies, water plantains, arrow-head ; 
or by the wind, as in the bur-reeds, bulrushes, and pond- 
weeds. This happens even with plants which are otherwise 
completely submerged, as with the water milfoil and some 
water buttercups. 

A famous case which stands between air-borne and 
water-borne pollen is the much investigated ValUsneria 
spiralis. A recent paper by Wyllie (1917) clears up some 
obscurities and corrects some errors of earlier descriptions. 
The solitary female flowers are carried to the surface of the 
water by an elongation of the peduncle, which may reach 
a yard in length. They open, and lie, with their stigmas 
recurved, in a little depression of the water. The male 
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iiow€fB, which are only x mm. in diameter^ are formed in 
hundreds in a single inflorescence. Each consists of two 
stamens enclosed in a perianth of two large segments and 
a small one. They are detached under water and rise 
slowly to the surface^ where they open, the perianth segments 
curving back, and supporting the flower on a little tripod 
which is very stable. They are drifted about on the water. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of a female flower they 
are drawn to it by surface tension, and cluster round it, 
tipping over so that the stamens touch the stigma. If the 
female flower is momentarily submerged, as often happens 
with small waves, the attendant males are inverted over it 
in an air-bubble, and the chances of pollination are improved. 
After fertilisation tlie peduncle coils up and the female 
flower is drawn once more under water, where the fruit 
ripens. 

In Elodea canadensis, also investigated by Wyllie (1904), 
the solitary male flowers are detached under water and shoot 
to the surface, where they burst open, scattering pollen on 
the water, where it drifts to the stigmas. 

Finally, we have the case of completely submerged 
flowers like those of Zostera and Zannichellia. The pollen 
is shed under water and drifts, submerged, to the filamentous 
stigmas. We have already noted the tendency to elongation 
in such pollen grains ; this culminates in the thread-like 
pollen of Zostera, and is correlated with the absence of the 
extine. The secondary nature of the aquatic habit in flower- 
ing plants is nowhere more evident than in the very general 
retention of flowers with sub-aerial pollination, and the small 
number of cases of completely submerged flowers, 

§ xa. PoixiNATxoN — F loral Mechanisms 

We have been concerned so far with the agencies effecting 
pollination, without entering, in most cases dealt with, into 
the exact method of pcdlen transfer^ Of wind- and wattf- 
pollinated flowers not much more need be said — pollination 
is random. In entomophilous plants, on the other hand. 
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the polkn is often removed and de|;k>8ited in a very definite 
way. In Bowers of class A, which are open, and visited by a 
yariety of small and large insects, the tran^erence is carried out 
simply by the ** guests scrambling at random over stigmas 
and stamens. It is in the higher, and particularly in the 
zygomorphic flowers, that more exact mechanisms are found. 
We may take as an example the meadow ^gt^Sahnapratensis, 
as described by Miiller (Fig. 54). The tube of the corolla is 
horizontal and contains at its base a drop of nectar secreted 
by axial glands. The corolla runs out in front into the broad 



Fig. 54 . — Pollination of bem prateruis) ; 1 , diagram of flower 

with the corolla hood auppoBcd transparent, to show position of stamens : 
dotted lines show position of stamens when depressed and of style in 
older flower ; 2, the stamens : A, lower, and B, upper half of connective, 
^ ^ower halves of anthers forming the plate. Magnified. (After 

lower lip, which forms the landing-stage for visiting bees, 
and the arched and hooded upper lip, under which lie the 
stamens and young style. There are only two functional 
stamens, the anthers of which are borne on short, stout fila- 
ments. The lower half of each anther is steirile, and, with its 
neighbour, forms a broad plate which blocks the entrance 
to the tube ; from it the connective, enormously elongated, 
arches up under the upper lip of the corolla, and carries at 
its tip the fertile half ^ the anther. The connective is not 
rigidly fixed to the filament, but is pivoted, so that, if 
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anything strong enough pushes against the plate formed of 
the two sterile anther lpbes> this moves inwards and the 
fertile anther halves swing down. This is what happens 
when a bee pushes into the dower sedcing nectar, widx the 
result that the insect’s back is dusted with pollen at a definite 
spot. As the bee leaves, the stamens swing back into their 
former position. At this stage of the flower's development 
the stigmas, just projecting from the upper lip, are not 
receptive, and are not touched by the bee. Later, when the 
stamens have shed their pollen, the style grows out and down 
so that the stigmas occupy the position reached by the 
anthers when they touch the back of a visiting bee. If a 
bee visits the flower at this stage the stigmas will touch its 
back where it is dusted with pollen from other flowers. 
Pollination can thus take place only in one particular way, 
and it is carried out only by heavy bees sufficiently powerhil 
to work the mechanism. 

It will be further noted that only cross-pollination can 
take place ; this is ensured both by the floral mechanism 
and by the fact that the stamens and stigmas are mature at 
different times. The number of methods by which cross- 
pollination is more or less certainly effected is very large. 
This, taken along with the breeder’s experience of hybrid 
vigour, is the chief support of the opinion cautiously ex- 
pressed by Darwin in the Origin 0/ Species^ that ** it is a 
general law of nature (utterly ignorant though we be of the 
meaning of the law) that no organic being self-fertilises 
itself for an eternity of generations ; but that a cross with 
another individual is occasionally — ^perhaps at very long 
intervals — ^indispensable.” 

The investigation of floral mechanisms in relation to 
pollination, particularly by insect agency, has been carried 
out largely under the influence of this belief, which has 
perhaps tended to influence conclusions unduly. Along 
with some further examples of floral mechahism we may 
consider this problem of cross- and self-pollination. 
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§ 13. Cross-Polunation 

IHcUny and Diobogamy. — In atrictly dioecious plants 
only xenogamy is possible. This is seen, for example, in the 
hy^ophilous ValUsneria and Elodea, in the anemophilous 
poplaiB and junipers, in the entomophilous willows. In 
monoecious plants, on the other hand, autogamy is impossible, 
but geitonogamy may take place. This state is seen in the 
majority of the conifers, in the beech and the hazel, most 
sedges and many palms among anemophilous plants, in the 
arrow-head, and the arums among entomophilous, and in 
the grass-wracks among hydrophilous plants. In monoecious 
plants, how:ever, a separation of the sexes in another way 
almost invariably occurs ; the flowers of the one sex mature 
before those of the other, and, in fact, the pistillate flowers 
ripen several days before the stamens shed their pollen. 
This separation of the two sexes in time, which is also 
frequent in the individual hermaphrodite flower, is termed 
dichogamy. We distinguish between proterogyny^ the con- 
dition in all monoecious plants where the stigmas are ripe 
first, and proterandry where the stamens are ripe first. 

The interval between the receptiveness of the stigmas 
and the dehiscence of the stamens is, in general, two or three 
days, but may be longer, e.g. nine days in Ahtm viridis^ and 
perhaps in the hazel. Proterogyny would seem to be an 
absolute safeguard against self-po^nation. We have not 
exact information, however, as to the length of time during 
which the stigmas remain receptive in absence of cross- 
pollination. Further, different shoots of the same tree may 
be ripe at different times. So that there is a possibility of 
occasional geitonogamy, though it must be umisual. 

The various more complicated schemes of sex distribu- 
tion are, on the whole, less suited to secure cross-pollination 
than is dioedsm, or even monoecism. They need not be 
discussed in detail, for their eflectiveness can be readily 
estimated by considering the different types already 
described. In such cases, however, dichogamy is usually 
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present. Thus, for oounple, the ash, which has andro* 
moncecious, gynomonoscious, female, and monoclinous 
individuals, is also proterogynous. 

Dichogamy is very frequent in hermaphrodite flowers, 
and in these we find both proterandry, in Epikhium 
angusHfoUumt BuUi gramokm^ the Salvias, and almost all 
the CompoaitaB and Umbdli- 
ferae, and proterogyny, in 
Plantago, Hellebonis, Thalic- 
trum, and others. A great many 
anemophilous species, perhaps 
the majority, are diclinous and 
markedly dichogamous. Herma- 
phrodite wind-pollinated flowers 
are found in the grasses and in 
some smaller groups, t,g, the 
genera Thalictrum, Potamogeton , 

Plantago, and Rumex (some 
species of which are diclinous). 

It is of interest that Plantago, 

Thalictrum, and Rumex are 
closely related to entomophilous 
genera or families, and the infer- 
ence may be drawn that the 
anemophilous habit is a recent 
acquisition (Fig. 55). 

The grasses require special 
consideration. The predomi- 
nant condition throughout this great family is herma- 
phroditism, though some, e,g, the maize, are moncecious, and 
some show other t3rpc8 of sex distribution. The flowers 
may claftSfd ss fugscious, as th^ open, and the stigmas 
are functional, for a few hours only, often early in the day. 
The opening— ^that is, the separation of the pales— *tak« place 
by the rapid swelling of the lodicules ; at the same time the 
filam^ts undergo very rapid growth, so that the anthers may 
almost be said to tumble out, emptying their pollen in the 
air, either at once or very soon after. The feathery stigmas 



Fio. 55 — PoUmation of rib- 
wort phntain {Plantago £111- 
coolata ) : A, flower in femele 
stage with petals and stamens 
still encl(»ed in the calyx; 
B, older flower in male stage. 
Magnified. (After Mflflw.) 
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likewise protrude, standing out above the pendent stamens. 
Most grasses follow this scheme of opening; in some 
genera, e.g. Phleum, Anthoxanthum, Nardus, the pales 
do not open, and the stamens and stigmas push forcibly 
between their edges. Some grasses arc described as 
proterandrous, some as proterogynous, and many as homo- 
pmous. It is obvious that, even where dichogamy obtains, 
it can be little marked when the open stage of the flower 
lasts only a few minutes or hours^ The stigmas may be 
exposed alone for a few minutes, or the stamens may have 
shed their pollen shortly b^ore the protrusion of the 
stigmas, but the separation can never be very great. Many 



Flo. $6. — Flowers of oat ; left with stigmas exposed, right with stamens 
dehiscing. X 2. (After Kemer.) 


grasses are habitually self-pollinated before the flower opens. 
This is notably the case in the oat, wheat, barley, and rice ; 
to what extent it is a property of cultivated races does 
not seem to be known (Fig. 56). 

In wind-pollinated plants, then, dicliny and dichogamy 
predominate. With pollen scattered broadcast sex 
separation is the only available method of securing cross- 
pollination. In the grasses, however, we have a great and 
very successful family in which the flowers are herma- 
phrodite ; where dichogamy does occur it is so little accen- 
tuated that its effectiveness may be doubted in absence of 
experimental proof to the contrary. 


GRASS, MONJBLSaOOD 3»S 

Amongit entomophiloiis piante, too, wo have seen that 
diclinous and dichogamotis species are found ; but if we 
look over the comxnoh flowers in any garden or meadow we 
see at once that the hermaphrodite condition predominates. 
In a great many hStfnaphrodite flowers pollination is nearly 
as indiscriminate, though carried out by insects, as it would 
be with wind carriage. This is the case in the floral classes 
A and PO, and to a less extent B and AB. In such cases, 
where small insects wander at will over the flower, indirect 
autogamy must be as frequent as cross-pollination. The 
situation is altered if the flower is dichogamous. Thus 
proterandry is common in the saxifrages, Ckrysosplenium 
oppositifolium is proterogynous, and the Umbelliferae are 
usually proterandrous. In the more highly specialised 
flowers dichogamy is frequently combined with a relation 
of the essential organs to each other and to the form of 
the corolla, which determines how the flower is visited, 
and is such that cross-pollination is favoured. 

Fiutlier SxaiQpteB (A Fbmd Msdiiirism*— In the case of 
Sahia pratensis^ already described, we have a good example 
of a fine fioral mechanism combined with proterandry. In 
the monkshood, Acamtum Napellus^ the posterior sepal 
forms an arched hood over the stamens and carpels, and, 
with its brilliant blue colour, is the most showy part of thq 
flower. The other four sepals, like it, resemble petals and 
are also brightly coloured ; the two lower form a land- 
ing*atage for the humble bees which alone pollinate the 
flower* The two narrow petals curve up under the hood 
and function as nectaries. The bee, entering the newly 
opened flower, brushes against the upturned stamens and 
the lower side of its body is dusted with pollen. Later on 
the stamens wither and curl down, their place being taken 
by the srigmas, which are now receptive. A bee visiting the 
flower at this stage covers the sflgtnas with pollen from 
another flower. The genus Aconitum is of special interest, 
because its distribution lies wholly within that of the huthble 
bees, on which it k complete^ dq[>ehdent for pollinatioiii. 
The northern Hmiti of the monkshoods and the humble 

2 c 
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bees coincide throughout Europe, Siberia, and America 
(Fig. 57). 



Fio. 57. — Pollination of monkshood (Aconitum NaptUut ) : A, section 
throu^ flower ; B, stamens and caipelt^ wimg flower ; C, stamens and 
carpet older flower. Nat. size. (After MUUer.) 


The small bells of Erka TetraliXy the cross-leaved heath, 
are visited vigorously by bees and many other insects. The 
club-like stigma lies in the mouth of 
^ the flower, the stamens hang a little 
further in. They dehisce by apical 
pores. From the basal end of each 
anther two spurs stick out, reaching 
WMI 1 the sides of the bell. A bee, clinging 
to the inflorescence, first touches the 
stigma ; as it pushes its proboscis past 
the anthers these, or their appendages, 
are jarred, and pollen is shaken on the 
insect's head. Self-pollination may 
follow, the pollen falling on the stigma. 
The bell is often just too long for the 
proboscis of the honey-bee, which then 
pierces the base of the flower from the 
outside and so obtains the nectar (Fig. 

58). 

The honeysuckle, Lomcera Periclymenum, is a moth 
flower with a long corollat tube and a strong evening scent. 
On the night of its first opening the five stamens project 



F10.58,— T0tra- 
Ax ; cection through 
flower to show rela- 
tive position of stig- 
ma and stamens, the 
latter with anther 
spurs. X 5. (After 
MUUer.) 
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hoiiasoAtftllyf wdl beyond the mouth of the corolla, and the 
mothi touching them as it sips nectar in its flight, receives 
pollen ; the style, with the rounded stigma, is depressed out 
of the insect’s way. On the following night the stamens have 
withered and su^ down, while the style has curved up »o 
that the stigma is now touched by the moths and is pollinated 
from other flowers. On the second night the corolla is 
yellower in colour, and its segments are rolled back. Knuth 
suggests that moths may visit the newly opened flowers 
first because of their brighter colour, but he was unable to 
confirm this because of the rapidity of the insect’s flight* 

In the yellow flag, Iris Pseudacarus^ the nectar lies in the 
perianth tube to which access may be obtained by bees 
under the broad stigma, one lobe of whicdi lies over each 
perianth segment. As the bee pushes in it rubs the 
receptive flap of the atigtna, and later brushes against the 
stamens which are epipetalous within the tube. As it 
retreats the bee pushes back the receptive flap so that this 
docs not receive pollen from the same flower, A form of 
this plant has the stigmatal lobes so closely pressed to die 
perianth that bees cannot push their way in ; it is pollinated 
by syrphids. The bee flower is also visited by small insects 
which drink nectar, but do not transfer pollen. 

In Linnaa borealis, a moth flower, the bracts, inferior 
ovary, and sepals are thickly clad with viscid, glandular hairs 
which are said to prevent ants and other small crawling 
insects from stealing the nectar. The flower has a peculiar 
aromatic fragrance. The tube of the flower slants down- 
wards so that protection of pollen and nectar from rain is 
ensured. The stigma stands out from the mouth of the 
corolla 80 that it is touched first ; the anthers lie further back, 
and pollen can scarcely fall on the stigma. 

The floral mechanism of the orchids in all its variety 
has been extensively investigated, particularly since the 
publication of Darwin’s monograph (1862). Except in 
Cypripedium and its relatives the visiting insect brings off, 
stuck to its head, the pollen of the single fertile stamen in 
the form of the pollinia* As it flies the poUinia sink on 
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their italks by their cmn weight» io that ^hen the iaiect 
vieitt another flower they are preaaed against the stigma ; 
diis lies below the stamen, separated from it by the 
held: or rostellum ; the rostellum also usually prevents the 
pplHnia from reaching the stigma of its own flower. 

Hetoioftlly. — ^The primroses are the classioal examples 
of the arrangement termed heterostyly. In PHmula acmtlts, 
the primrose, and Primula turn* the cowslip, for example, 
some individuals have flowers in which the flve stamens 
stand halfway down the throat of the corolla and a long 
style carries the rounded stigma to the mouth. Other 
individuals, about one-half of the 
whole population, have the stamens 
at the mouth and a short style 
bringing the stigma about halfvray 
up die tube (Fig. 59). As a re- 
sult, the visiting insects, probably 
moths, transfer pollen from the 
long-styled, or ** pin-eyed,*' flowers 
to the stigmas of the short-styled, 
or ** thrum-eyed,” flowers, and 
vice vend* The larger pollen grains 
of the thrum-eyed flowers also fit 
better between the coarser stig- 
Sowen. X a. (After matal papillss of the pin-eyed. 
Haldebrttidt.) There is little chance of pollen of 

one t3rpe of flower reaching a stigma of the same type, and 
still less of self-pollination. In Lytkrvm SaUcaria there 
are three types of flowers, long-, short-, and intermediate^* 
styled ; the first has short and intermediate stamens, the 
second long afid intermediate, the third short and long, 
so that pollen is transferred from any one type to rite 
other two. 



A B 

Fic. 59. — Primula vtris 

IL 1 


Darwin (1876, 1877) showed that the ” legitimate ” 
pollination of thrum-eyed atigma by pin^eyed pollen 
habitually produces more seed and mote vigorous off- 
spring than the ** iliegitimate ” pollination of thnim-^d 
stigma by thnini**eyed pollen, or of pin-eyed stigms by 
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pin-eyed ppUen, « reeult cofdvmed by other workers. 
Bateson and Gregory (1905) were able to prove that the 
two types of flower are determined by a aingjie Men- 
delian factor. In Primada if the long-styled 

flowers are pollinated by die same type only long^styled 
flowers are found in the progeny. Short-styled flowers 
selfed give either shart^styM offspring only, or short- and 
long-styled in the proportion 3 : i. The ** legitimate ” 
pollination gives either half and half short- and long- 
styled or oiUy short-styled. This proves that the short 
style is due to a single dominant factor. Long-styled plants 
are homozygous recesaives. Short-styled plwts are either 
homozygous or heteroz^us dominants. In the former case 
they give only short-styled progeny, either when crossed 
or when selfed ; in the latter case they give a mixture. 
In nature, where only legitimate pollination occurs, the 
short-styled plants are all heterozygotes, and the primroses 
thus consist of two distinct races in each species, which can 
exist only by continual crossing. It will be seen that 
this is closely analogous to the relation between the male 
and female plants of such diorcious species as Bryonia 
dunca^ 

SsDsittvs Stigmas and Stiunsiis^A type of floral 
mechanism, the meaning of which is sometimes very 
obscure, is that m^ibited by flowers in which the stigmas 
or stamens respond by rapid movements to the stimulus of 
mechanical shock (seumonastic movement, like that of 
Mimosa pudk^. The two lobes of the stigma of a Minsulus 
or an Incarvillea close together in a second or two jf one is 
lightly touched. This h^ been said to be of use in protect*^ 
ing the stigma from deposition of own ** pollen when a 
visiting insect is leaving the flower. As, however, the insect 
in leaving brushes tibe back of the stigma, such deposition 
is in sny case unlikely and the movslaent has probaUy not 
much practical significance. Newcombe (i9az) has shown 
that in general sensitive stigmas which ireopen quickly 
main cloaed for l<mger if pollination haa t^en place, knd 
ahow a second and permanent closure a few h^ra later. 
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Only on the closed stigma does the pollen germinate unless 
the air is very moist. 

Sensitive Stamens are more common. A familiar 
example is afforded by the barbeities^ A touch on the inside 
of the filament causes it to move towards the ovary. In 
many Composite (Small, 19x7)1 and particularly in the 
Cynaree, a rapid contraction of the filaments, by as much as 
20 per cent., draws the staxninal tube down over the style, 
and brushes out the pollen. In the Cistacee the bunches 
of stamens move outwards when the filaments are bent. 
In all cases the movements are teversed after a short rest 
period. The use of the contraction of the filaments in the 
Compositse is evident. As the same result is achieved by 
the majority of species by the growth of the style, and 
without sensitive filaments, it cannot be said that the 
contractile filament adds much to the efficiency of the floral 
mechanism. 

The movement of the barberry stamens is described by 
Knuth as ensuring that the visiting insect, which stimulates 
the filament, shall receive pollen. As the larger insects, 
such as bees, to which alone the explanation could apply, 
would certainly receive pollen without any movement, the 
advantage is again questionable. Still more doubtful is the 
case of the Cistacesc. We may take as an example Cistus 
sidvi/olius, recently described in detail by Knoll (19x46). 
The numerous stamens surround the stigma and pollen falls 
from them on it. The stamens, if vigorously bent inwards, 
move, after the lapse of about a second, rapidly outwards 
till they lie against the petals ; after a few minutes they 
resume their former position. Knoll maintains that by 
this means the flower presents alternately male and 
female ** conditions to ^e visiting insect ; in the former 
the visitor is more likely to receive, in the latter to deposit, 
pollen. It is not proved that the chances of cross-pollina- 
tion by a large insect rambling about the flower are materially 
improved (Fig. 60). 




Fio. 6d.— tak/^oUut ; i , flower from tbove : a, section through 
flower, etamens in normal position; 3» ataihona efter stimulation. i 
nat. else, 2 and 3 X a’5. (After Knoll.) 


not uncommon phenomenon, though much carefully con- 
trolled work must be done before we can have a true idea 
of its frequency. Knuth states that in ipost cases there is 
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a6 differeivce as regards fertility between the results of 
autogamy and allogamy. He gives a list of about 150 
plants which are said to be self-sterile, but notee that this 
is not exhaustive. Sterility of apples and pears within a 
race is well known, and mixed plantings are resorted to in 
practice to secure the setting of fruit. 

Even when a plant is not strictly self-sterile, the pollen 
from another individual may be more active than, or pre- 
potent over, “ own ” pollen. The tubes may grow more 
quickly, so that the ovules are reached first by the foreign, 
if *' own '* and foreign pollen are placed on the stigma at 
the same time. Cases of differential growth rate in pollen 
tubes of Rumex and Lychnis have been already mentioned 
in another connection. 

In the cases of self-sterility which have so far been 
analysed the cause lies in some failure in the germination 
of the pollen grain, or in the growth of the pollen tube. 
Jost (1907) has shown that in the laburnum, Cytism Lahur^ 
nimt pollen does not germinate unless the stigma has 
been wounded. If the flower is artificially or naturally 
selfed the grains do not genninate. If the flower is insect- 
pollinated, in which case cross-pollination takes place, 
slight wounds are inflicted by the visiting bee, which enable 
the pollen to germinate. If the stigma is artificially 
wounded, then ** own ” pollen will lead to fertilisation. In 
Corydalis cava germination of “ own ” pollen takes place 
if the stigma is crushed, but the tubes soon cease to grow, 
and no fertilisation follows. In Secak cereak, tfie rye, and 
LUium buSnfenmt germination is normal, but growth of 
** own ” pollen tubes soon stops. Darwin (i8fi8) gives some 
remarkable instances of self-sterility in orchids, described by 
Fritz Miiller. In eleven species own ” pollen is not only in- 
capable of producing fertilisation, but is killed by the stigma. 
If pollen of Oncidium flexuoftm is placed on the stigma of 
the same flower, or on that of another flower of the same 
plant, it becomes brown and dies in five days, while pollen 
from a distinct plant on tbe same stigma is perfectly fresh* 
In Notylia, ** own pollen is killed in two days and the 
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fiower tmy M. Wt have thua a graded aeika ahowing 
dtffarant degraea of intarference vnth *^ewn ’’ poQen, while, 
in wiy caae. pollination from another individual of tame 
apeciea ta followed by fertiliaation* 

It haa frequently been aaaumed that pollen from 
other individuid of the aame apectea ia effective, buti aa 
Bateson (1913) writes, this “ has always seemed to me a 
self-evident absurdity, for it would imply that there can be 
as many categories as individuals.” In fact, we now know 
for two cases that sterility exists not for each individual, 
but within definite races of the species. Correna (1913) in- 
vestigated CardHimmi prattnsis^ the cuckoo flower. “ Own ” 
pollen just germinates on the stigma, but gets no further, 
while pollen from another plant ia effective. Correns 
crossed two parents, B and G, and from the progeny selected 
sixty plants* Each of these he crossed back with each 
paroit. Half were sterile with B, half sterile with G, and 
half were fertile with G, half fertile with B. The relation 
to one parent was completely independent of that to the 
other, BO that the daughter generation could be divided into 
four equal classes, W fertile with both parents, X fertile 
with B only, Y fertile with G only, and Z fertile with 
neither, llie species therefore consists of races, probably 
many in number, inside each of which complete sterility 
exists, while seed is set when pollination takes place from 
another race. The attempt to explain the results by die 
inheritance of two difl^ent inhibitors is not completely 
satisfactory/ The second case, that of Veronica lymca, 
described by Lehmann (1918, 1922), is similar, ^ough 
apparently more complex. 

The actual cause of the failure of the pollen trains tp 
germinate, or of the tubes to grow, is not known. It msy be 
due to the presence of an inhibiting agent as Correns believes, 
and in support of this the behaviour of the orchids ia strong 
evidence. |ost, on the other hand, thinks that the failure 
is due to die laidk of some essen^ growth factor* He 
points out that in no case does a pollen tube attain ha normal 
length in a culture solution. Compton (t9i3), in a' general 
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review of the subject, makes a comparison the 

inhibition of the pollen tube growth and the phenohx^ 
of immunity to disease in the animal kingdom. There is 
the possibility that in the cells of the stigma an anti-body 
inhibiting further growth is formed as a reaction to the 
entrance of the pollen tube. The subject awaits exact 
investigation. 


§ 15. Self-Pollination 

Cross-pollination is thus widespread amongst flowering 
plants. Sometimes it is, from one cause or another, obliga- 
tory ; sometimes it is more or less favoured. Sometimes, 
however, the chances as between cross- and self-pollination 
are about equal or inclined to the latter. Self-pollination 
may be favoured by the structure of the flower, and it, too, 
may be obligatory. 

Over open flowers like those of the buttercups, poppies, 
and brambles many insects wander at will, the flowers are 
homogamous, and, unless self-sterile, as in Ranunculus acris^ 
Papaver Rhasas^ Rubus odoratus^ there is nothing to prevent 
autogamy taking place, and, indeed, it is likely to be the rule. 
No special mechanism exists, but the chances of indirect 
autogamy must be strong. Even when special mechanisms 
which assist cross-pollination exist, there is often a very 
strong chance of geitonogamy. Bees in particular tend to 
restrict their visits to a particular flower during considerable 
periods. Any one who has watched a bee busied about a 
sage bush knows how other plants are neglected and flower 
after flower of the sage is tried. Even though the flowers 
are proterandrous, it is clear that the chances of a stigma 
being pollinated from another flower on the same plant are 
great. The same must be true of monoclinous and 
monoecious wind-pollinated plants, where dichogamy is not 
complete. In a spike of the ribwort plantain, Plantago 
lanceolata, the stigmas are produced from the upper flowers 
while the stamens hang from the lower. In the monoecious 
proterogynous sedges the stigmas may still be receptive 
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when the anthers are dehiscing. Even the presence of a 
complex fldral mechanism may not therefore be much 
safeguard against geitonogamy, and it is not clear that 
this differs essentially from autogamy. Rare cases have 
been described in which the inheritance of the reproductive 
cells at different levels on the axis is different, as in the 
rogue peas investigated by Bateson and Pellew (1920). We 
do not know that such cases have any general application. 
Without definite proof to the contrary we must regard those 
plants in which geitonogamy may occur as belonging to the 
same category as those which are often autogamous. 

More than a chance of autogamy exists in many crucifers, 
such as the wallflower. The anthers of the long stamens 
surround the stigma and dehisce directly on to it. Insect 
visits. -may result in the deposition of foreign pollen, but, 
unless this is prepotent, autogamy is certainly favoured. 
According to Knuth, this condition is particularly common 
in small annual plants. 

In some flowers, where the anthers originally lie below 
the stigma, they grow up later so as to come in contact with 
it, as in Adoxa Moschatellina and many saxifrages. In 
Hypericum perforatum, Lysimachia nemorum, and Azalea 
procumbens, the anthers at first stand away from the stigfnas 
and later bend or are bent towards it. Here autogamy is 
postponed till allogamy has failed. These examples may 
suffice, but we may note that Knuth distinguishes twenty 
different ways in which autogamy is secured. 

Cleistogamy. — ^The most extreme case of autogamy is 
offered by the cleistogamous flowers, in which the perianth 
never opens and pollination takes place, as it were, in the 
bud. About 150 species are known with cleistogamous 
flowers. The most familiar example is the sweet violet, 
Viola odorata. The sweet-scented spring flowers are not 
very conspicuous, but are visited by a variety of insects. 
Presumably the visits are not frequent, for seed is not often 
set. Later in the summer the cleistogamous flowers are 
formed hidden deep among the leaves. They are bud-like, 
never open, but set abundant seed (Fig. 61). 
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Clditogiaiiout flowers fatve b0sa regfur<)ed ss at>edalised 
itmetuies widch insure the plsnt egsinst ^e chance ftiliire 
of die open flowers to let seed. Goebei (1904 and OrgO 
has shorn, however, t^t easenflally they are flowers in 
which devdopment is inhibited at an early stage* In the 



Fio. 6x.r*-CleitCogamou8 flowera: z, Cardtmim ektModiSft^t tl F 
the cleistogamout fkwers penetratine the soil ; a and a* K»oi!a svlvaiiea, 
cTOM-aectiozii through flowera, aepaM shaded, petata book ; a is an in* 
tenmodiate between the open ena the cleistogamous flower, 3* (Alter 
Goebd.) 

violet the sepals are nomud, though small, the petals are 
represented by five whitish scales, and the spur is not 
developed* Five stamens are present, but only two sporangis 
are devdcped in each ; the staminal spurs are wantmg* 
The stigma remains hidden among the stamens. 'lie 
endothecium is reduced and doea not function, the polkn 
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germinattng in the aad the poUea tuto piercing 

their walk. The oleaetogamous flower, in this cs&e, and 
in hther casnss where reducflon is m^re maifced, corresponds 
in the main to an earl 3 ^ ^ dev^opment of the open 
flower ; at this stage, however, fiinctioiial imtOiity of the 
germ cells is reached. The most general feature is the 
reduction of the corolla, which is completely absent, for 
example, in Cardamm chent^odHfidia, In nonnal develop- 
ment the corolla generally appears after the other flo^ 
organs. 

The conditions in which cleistogamous flowers are 
produced favour this interpretation. They tend to be 
fbrmed either when growth of the plant is predominantly 
vegetative, or under conditions of malnutrition. Thus, 
frequently they appear early, preceding the open flowers, 
as in Impatiens nolUme’^taa^ere, A striking example of fliis 
is the Brazilian Cardamine ckenopodiifMit which bears 
cleistogamous, subterranean flowers on plants which have 
only developed a few pairs of leaves (Fig. 61 ). The touch- 
me-not may be forced to produce cleistogamous flowers by 
growing it in starvation conditions on dry soil. Many 
plants, such as the pea or the shepherd’s purse, form flowers 
which never open at the end of dieir flowering period when 
the supply of food substances is falling low. 

There are all gradations between plants bearing only 
nonnal flowers, some of which may not open in unfavourable 
conditions, and those which produce only cleistogamous 
flowers, e.g, ,^Sahia eUktogama, Our native typically 
cleistogamous plants are all of the intermediate types-^Fm/h 
odorata, Juncm buffotdiu, Lammm amplmcauk, SuUaria 
media^ Oicdik acetoMa. Not very far removed fmm 
cleistogan^, So far as effect is concerned, are riiose plants in 
which autogamy takes place as the flower opens, as in the 
oit, the hi^ey, and the wheat. Although the fonnadiMi 
of cleistogam^s flowers is evi^dy controlled to an 
important extent by external conditions^ we iinist neverthe- 
less assume the presence an inherits tendency to their 
produettoui ^ 
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§ i6. Pollination— General Considerations 

Looking back over this account of pollination, we see 
^Ihat, in the vast majority of cases, the passive microapore is 
carried to Uie stigma (or the micropyle in the case of the 
gymnosperms) either by insects or by the wind. We 
cannot say that one of these methods is better than the 
other. The number of species which are entomophilous 
is the greater, but probably not the number of individuals. 
The most successful dicotyledonous family, the Com- 
positsc, is entomophilous, the most successful monpcotyle- 
donous, the Gramineae, is anemophilous. Yet the influence 
which has directed the coiurse of evolution towards the 
production of the gay, fragrant blossom, which we naturally 
associate with the phraap ** flowering plant,’* has been the 
relation of the insect to pollination. 

Not only is pollen transferred, it tends to be transferred 
in a way wMch, at the least, makes cross-pOllination possible. 
In anemophilous plants the means are chiefly didiny and 
dichogamy ; these are employed, too, in entomophilous 
plants, but much more strildng in these are the floral 
mechanisms. We must admire the variety and apparent 
ingenuity of these, but we are not yet in a position to 
evaluate their net importance, efficiency, and necessity. 
They are very widespread. In some cases they restrict 
pollination to hne particular method, as in the red clover, 
which sets seed only when visited by the humble bee ; 
when this crop was introduced into New Zealand no seed 
was set till the humble bee, too, was introduced. On the 
other hand, Kirchner (1922) has shown that of the hundred 
odd European orchids, fifteen are habitually self-pollinated. 
The same is known to be true of about 150 exotic species. 
These are flowers of the type most highly specialised in 
relation to insect visits, and ffie autogamous species appear, 
in most cases, to be as much suited structurally as the 
others to insect pollination, and have indeed been fre- 
quently described as insect-pollinated. If this is so in a 
highly specialised flower, it is clear that only earful 
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experimental work can tell ua, in most cases* how much 
the flower really depends on the insect. 

Cross^poUination is, almost certainly, the rule. This 
supports view that out-breeding is advantageous, and 
emphasises the importance of thil aspect of sexual repro- 
duction. But we do not know much about the relative fre- 
quency of geitonogamy, nor of its significance. We know 
that autogamy occurs occasionally in many flowers, normally 
in many others, and exclusively in at least a few. This last 
fact seems to indicate that there is no essential r^uvmating 
action in fertilisation, and makes its evolutionary aspect 
more prominent. We do not know how general conditions, 
such as are exhibited in the maize, may be in wild species. 
The caution of Darwin’s statement on out-breeding must 
be maintained, and its confession of ignorance is still 
applicable. 


§ 17. The Seed and the Fruit 

The essential result of fertilisation is the initiation in 
the ovum of the process of development leading to the 
formation of the new sporophyte, which shortly enters on 
a state of rest as the embryo of the seed. The critical stage 
in the transition from rapidly growing embryo to resting 
embryo is accompanied by a marked loss of water, which 
falls from round about 70 per cent, to round about 10 per 
cent. Of the causes governing the change we know Utde. 
Kidd (1914, Part II) has recently suggested that the 
inhibition of growth is connected with the narcotic action 
of carbon dioxide accumulated by the vigorously respiring 
embryo. The embryo may be accompany by an 
endospermic food store of independent origin. 

WMSauf Uflsefai ol FertUisaflon.— The effects of ferti- 
lisation are not confined to the initiation of growth and 
division of the ovum ; they are felt, too, in various parts 
of the flower--^that is, in the parent sporophyte. Most 
intimately connected with the embryo are the changes 
which result in the integuments of the ovule being converted 
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into the teed coatd. These changes consist in growth, 
keeping pace with the growth of the embryo, and, towards 
the close of development, in the drying out of the seed coats 
and in the formation of special, mechanically resistant and 
impervious layers of cells. A hard or leathery seed coat 
is protective in various ways ; it may protect the seed from 
mechanical injury, from desiccation, from digestion by 
animab using the fruit as food. It may also, as we shall see, 
prevent immediate germination. New structures may 
appear in connection with the seed coats in the form of an 
outgrowth from the funicle — on*/, or from the micropyle — 
caruncle. The aril may be fleshy and brightly coloured, as 
in the outgrowth which has earned for the seed of the yew 




Fig. 6a. — Seeds with arils : x , nutmeg (Myristica) ; a, African lucky bean 
(Afzelia). Nat. size. 


the courtesy title of ” berry ” ; or it may be dry and 
wrinkled as in the mace of the nutmeg (Fig. 62). The 
tufts of hair of such seeds as the cotton or willow axe arillar 
in origin. 

The aril has usually a function in connection with seed 
distribution, though in some cases it may assist in the 
opening of the fruit and liberation of the seed. 

The Fruit.— After fertilisation has been effected, other 
parts of the flower, and particularly of the ovary, enter on a 
new phase of development, which results in the formation 
of that structure peculiar to the angiosperms — ^the. fruit. 
In the simplest cases the fruit is derived from the ovary 
alone ; but many fruits, in the common acceptance of the 
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term, include parts derived from the style, the iioral axis, 
and even the calyx and the peduncle. A strict and uniform 
application of the term is not easy. Where the pistil is 
apocarpous the product of each carpel is entitled to be called 
a fruit, and the collection must also be called a fruit, especially 
in such cases as the strawberry, where it is set on a fleshy 
axis ; such fruits may be distinguished as polycarpic. 
Again, in some cases, what is commonly regarded as a fhiit 
is the product of a number of separate flowers, as in the 
mulberry or fig. These may be called collective fruits. 
Neither the statement that the fruit is the result of the 
fertilisation of a carpel or ayncarpous ovary, nor that it is 
the result of fertilisation of a single flower, covers all the 
common fruits ; and we must use the term rather broadly ; 
this does not matter as long as we are aware of what exactly 
is involved. 

The ovary enclosing the ovule, which develops into the 
fruit enclosing the seed, is the distinctive feature of the 
angiosperm. Biologically it may be regarded as afiPording 
greater protection and superior nutrition to the ovule, as 
well as greater protection, and the production of more 
varied means of dispersal, for the seed. The commonest 
change in the ovary, which usually denotes the setting of 
seed, is swelling. The ovarial wall becomes the pericarp or 
wall of the fruit. This may be leathery in texture, as in the 
broom, or hard and stony, as in the hazel nut. Its middle 
tissue or vmacarp may become fleshy, as in the tomato ; 
and, in addition, its inner layer, the tndocarp^ may become 
hard and stone-like, as in the plum. 

In epigjmous flowers part of the floral axis forms the 
outside of the ovarial wall, and is concerned in the wall of 
the fruit. It is possible that this co-operation of the axis 
in the formation of ovary and fruit wall is a more perfect 
arrangement for nutrition and protection of the devdoping 
seeds. In berries, such as the gooseberry, and drupes, such 
as the walnut, the changes following fertilisation spread 
to the floral axis. More striking are those cases, Hke flie 
strawberry, where the independent axis of a hypogynous 
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flower ewells up and becomes fleshy. In the rose hip the 
cup-shaped axis of the perigynous flower gives rise to the 
succulent and showy part of the firuit. 

The peduncle rarely takes part in fruit formation, fliough 
it is frequently much strengthened in relation to, and 
perhaps as the result of, the increased weight it must bear. 
In Anacardtum occidenUde^ iSb!t cashew nut, the one-seeded 
kidney-shaped nut is borne on a heart-shaped, fleshy swelling 
of the peduncle. In the flg the flowers are borne on the 
inner surface of an urn-shaped axis, from which .the fleshy 
part of the fruit develops. 

Usually the style withers away after fertilisation, but 
occasionally it undergoes development on totally new lines, 
and takes, on fresh functions in connection with seed 
distribution. The styles of Anemone PulsaiiUa and of 
Dryas ociopetalla grow into long, feathered organs ; the 
style of Geum urbanum becomes mechanically strengthened 
and proWded with a hook ; the styles of Geranium and 
Erodium also become strengthened with mechanical tissues 
of peculiar hygroscopic qualities. 

The calyx frequently withers ; frequently it persists 
for longer or shorter periods, sheltering the young fruit. 
Occasionally it undergoes fresh development, taking on 
new functions. The pappus of the fruits of the valerians 
is an outgrowth of the rim which represents the calyx in 
the flower ; the pappus of the Composite may possibly 
be homologous with a calyx. In the tropical Anisoptera 
and Dipterocarpus sepals enlarge enormously apd form 
great wings. In a few cases the sepals swell and form a 
fleshy envelope, e.g. in Dillenia retusa and Stictocardia 
iHueJoUa. 

In many Compositse the involucre closes in and protects 
the developing fruits, e.g. in the dandelion. In a few, as in 
Xanthium and Arctium, it persists as a resistant and hooked 
envelope serving in distribution. 

Ml of CkKoSa. — ^The corolla and stamens take no part 
in these changes; they wither and fall off. Often the 
individual pe^, or the corolla as a whole, falls before 
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withering acts in. The separate petals fall from the poppy, 
the rose, the rock^rose, ^e crane’s-bill, and the fltuc ; in 
the pimpernel, the condrey, and the sage the gamopetalous 
corolla falls as a whole ; in the dModil, the dandelion, and 
the honeysuckle withering precedes the fall. It is well 
known tl^t some flowers last only a single day, or even a 
few hours, and that withering sets in regularly whether 
polUnation'has occurred or not. Fitting (1909, a and b) states 
that in the orchid PhaUenopm violacea the corolla, which 
would otherwise remain fresh for a month, withers a day or 
two after pollination has taken place, while in Geranium 
pyrenaicum and Erodium Manescavi the petals fall about 
an hour after pollination. In these cases the stimulus is 
connected with pollination, for fertilisation cannot have 
taken place. The fall may be brought about in the case of 
the orchid by the application of dead pollen or of pollen of 
other plants. When the petals fall fresh there is a preformed 
abscission layer, as in leaves. The male flowers of many 
didinous species fall as a whole, e,g. Begonia, Mercurialis, 
Populus (inflorescence). Abscission of female flowers may 
take place if pollination fails, as in the scarlet rurmer or 
the potato. Abscission of flower buds" in unfavourable 
conditions, as when poisoned by coal-gas or dried up, is not 
infrequent. Abscission, whether of flowers or of inflor- 
escences, may be regarded as the unloading of an organ 
which, while present, draws on the supply of water and food 
substances, and which has become useless, either as having 
performed its functions, or as having failed in the normal 
span to do so. The rapid withering of petals which do not 
fall suggests that changes in the water relations may be an 
important cause. 

PosMtoral Movsineiits.— Another class of post-floral 
changes are those which result in spedfic movements, 
particularly of the peduncle. The most remarkable case is 
that of Arachis the earth-nut. The floral axis, 

between the calyx and the ovary, elongates very greatly, 
reaching a length of as much as five inches, and growi^ 
downwards so that the young fruit, which meanwhile 
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remains small, is pushed into the soil. Only there does 
it begin to grow and mature. How so remarkable a habit 
can have arisen is difficult to understand. The fruit seems 
to draw both water and salts from the soil, and can ripen 
only when buried. This can hardly have been the primary 
meaning of the process. It is possible that, to begin with, 
a certain protection from preying animals was achieved, 
and that subsequently the fruit became more dependent 
on the soil covering. 

In Trifolium subterraneum a post-floral movement of the 
peduncle leads to the burying of the fruiting head, and this 
is the case with Voandzeia subiertanea and Cyclamen euro- 
pa^, In the last the burying of the fruit takes place by a 
spiral inrolling of the peduncle, in the others by a positive 
geotropic curvature. After pollination the peduncle of 
VaUitneria spiralis coils up and draws the ovary to the 
bottom of the water, where the fruit ripens. 

In Linaria Cymbalaria^ the ivy-leaved toad-flax, the 
flowering peduncle is positively phototropic ; after pollina- 
tion the peduncle becomes negatively phototropic. On old 
walls w may frequently see the flowering peduncle carr3ring 
the flowers outwards, clear of the leaves, while the negative 
reaction after pollination brings the fruit into cracks of the 
wall where the seeds are shed. Here no actual burying 
takes place, and we have a case where the advantage secured 
by liberating the seeds in a place suitable for the growth 
of the plant is clear. The use of many other similar move- 
ments cannot be said to be understood. In Tropcsohm 
mafus, the garden nasturtium, the flowering peduncle is 
nearly erect and points forward from the foliage. A few 
hours after pollination a downward curvature takes place 
in the peduncle just below the ovary, and within 24 hours a 
second, very sharp, downward curvature takes place about 
2 in. lower. The result is that the fruit is buried in 
the foliage. This movement has been analysed by Oehlkers 
(1921), who finds that it is chiefly due to a reversal in 
the geotropic reaction, taking place about the time of 
fertilisation, but independent of that process. In un- 
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pollinated flowers a slight movement also takes place. 
Fertilisation acts by inducing renewed growth in the 


peduncle, and through this 
the movement is accentu- 
ated and accelerated. One 
might be tempted to read 
into the burying in the 
foliage some protection 
from rain or from birds, 
but other species of Trop- 
aeolum which do not show 
the reaction do not seem to 
suffer. In Euphorbia a 
'Similar movement of the 
pedicle of the female flower 
brings the fruit hanging 
over the edge of the 
cyathial cup into a com- 
pletely exposed position. 
According to Schmitt 
(1922) fertilisation is a 
necessary prelude to the 
post - floral movements of 
Althaea and Digitalis. 

In the scarlet pimpernel 
the peduncle before flower- 
ing is sharply bent just 
below the bud, so that the 
bud nods ; it straightens 
before the flower opens ; 
after flowering it curves 
downwards into a hoop, 
bringing the fruit among 
the leaves (Fig, 63), In 
Agapanthus umbellaius the 
bud stands vertically up- 
wards, the flower is hori- 
zontal, the fruit hai^ 



Fig. 63.— Scarlet pimpernel, ehow- 
ing pre- and poat-floral move- 
menta of the peduncte. Nat. aioe. 
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vertically down. Hie position of the flower is related to 
insect visits. Perhaps leverage is lessened by the position of 
bud and fruit, the heavier fruit hanging down. In Erodiutn, 
however, the bud is pendent and ^e fruit erects 

Goebel (1920) holds that the pre- and post-floral move- 
ments are rdated, based m the same mechanism, and 
changing in direction with the changing metabolism of bud, 
flower, and fruit. He does not think that, in most cases, 
they have much biological significance. There is room for 
experimental work on the subject. A detailed description 
of many cases is given by Troll (1922). 

Posi-^toal Ohaiigea In Gynmospenns.— The post-floral 
changes in the gymnosperms may be shortly referred to. 
In most conifers there is considerable growth of the female 
cone, both of the axis and of the sporophylls, and this is 
followed by lignification and complete drying out. Move- 
ments may be very conspicuous. The cones of Pinus 
tylvestris are pendent when immature, erect at the pollination 
stage, and again pendent as they ripen. In a few genera a 
more or less fleshy fruit is formed. In Taxus the seed 
is provided with a fleshy aril ; in Phyllocladus the ovule 
becomes completely invested in an arillar outgrowth ; in 
Podocarpus the sporophylls become fleshy and brightly 
coloured ; the seeds of Juniperus are invested by the slightly 
fleshy scales of the female cone. 

Induction ol Post-floral Changes.— The statement that 
the post-floral changes in the ovary and other parts of the 
flower are the consequence of fertilisation is not always 
correct. We have already seen that an embryo may develop 
without fertilisation having occurred. Corresponding to this 
parthenogenesis we have parthenocarpy^ where a fruit is 
produced without any seeds. This is the normal condition 
in the cultivated banana and in seedless oranges, where the 
fruit is the product of the ovary, and in the pineapple, where 
the axis of the inflorescence and the bracts are concerned. 
Where parthenogenetic seeds are produced, we might relate 
the development of the fruit to the development of the seed, 
but this cannot apply to parthenocarpic fruits. 
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The development of the orchid fruit is interesting in 
tliis connection. When the flower opens the ovules are 
quite immature and rudimentary. After pollination the 
ovary swells* and then the ovules develop and fertilisation 
odCurs* the process often taking some wec^. The swelling 
of the ovary may be induced by the pollen of species com- 
pletely sterile with the particular species* e.g, the pollen of 
Cypripedium can cause swelling in the ovary of Orchis. 
Here the b^gjiming* at least, of fruit formation is the conse- 
quence of pollination* and not of fertilisation. On the 
other hand* we have the familiar fact that an apple often 
swells very little on a side, the ovules of which* by some 
chance* have not been fertilised ; and here the growth of the 
fruit is closely correlated with that of the seed. In marrows 
and cucumbers basal regions of the fruit* the ovUles in which 
have not been fertilised, also fail to swell. 

The development of the fruit is therefore a process 
which cannot be referred to the same causal factors in all 
cases. Normally it is related to the growth of the seed* 
but it may also be connected with pollination. In the case 
of the parthenocarpic fruits there may be an influence of 
the wound hormones postulated by Haberlandt. 

§ 18. Dispersal 

Gtnttal Remarlou— We may look at seed dispersal from 
two somewhat different points of view. The spread of a 
species to new territory t^es place almost solely when the 
seed is cast loose from the parent ; dispersal serves to 
distribute the species* and the further the is carried 
the more effective is the distribution. But the scattering ctf 
seed to a distance of a few feet* or even inches* may be 
more important* for it means that the young seedlings will 
come up a little apart* and so will not be subject to extreme 
competition with each other ; moreover* it seems likely that 
seed scattered is much less conspicuous than seed lying in a 
heap* and will thus escape to a greater^xtent the search 
of foraging birds. 
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As an example of a seed which secures wide distribution 
we may take the willow, with the tuft of hairs by means 
of which it can float on the wind for long distances* As an 
example of a seed which travels only a very short distance 
we may take the poppy. The capsule, opening by apical 
pores, is borne on a stiff, elastic st^, which jerks back and 
forwards in the wind or when brushed against by an animal. 
The seeds do not fall out, they are thrown to a little distance. 

The unit of dispersal may be either the seed or the fruit. 
The latter is the case in dry one*seeded fruits which do not 
open but become detached from the plant as a whole, like 
the achene of the buttercups, the nuts of the beech and 
hazel, and the acorn of the oak. In dehiscent fruits which 
open and liberate the seed, the seed is the dispersal unit ; and 
this is also the case in fleshy indehiscent fruits, the walls of 
which are digested by animals or rot away. 

Dispersal by the Plant. — The apt term ** censer 
mechanism has been applied to the means of dispersal 
of the poppy. It is capable of greater refinement. In the 
genus Campanula the capsules, which are again borne on 
elastic stalks, open by three pores. In some species, e,g, C. 
pyrenaicat the capsules are erect ; in others, e.g. C. latifolia^ 
they nod. In the former the pores are apical, in the latter 
basal, and thus in both cases the capsule opens at the upper 
end, so that the seed cannot fall out but must be thrown out 
(Fig. 64). In Lychnis dioica and many other Caryophyllacea: 
the capsule opens by teeth which carry out hygroscopic 
movements. They curve back and open the capsule in dry 
air, while in moist or rainy weather they quickly bend up 
and close the entrance. The seeds are thus saved from the 
effects of wetting which would tend to mat them together ; 
they escape only in conditions favourable to their being 
thrown to some little distance (Fig. 65). In some plants of 
dry regions the opening movement takes place when the 
fruit is wet, eg, in Mesembryanthemum. 

In pods of the broom and whin the opening, by splitting 
into two valve8,^8 again connected with a hygroscopic 
mechanism. Different tissue layers contract to different 
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extents as they dry out, so that condderable tensions are 
set up between them. At the same time the cells of the 
separation tissue are weakening. There comes a point 
when the tensions overcome the resistance of the separation 
layer, which gives way suddenly. In the whin the valves 
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Fig. 64.— Campanula capaulca: 1, C.Zati/b/M>pandcnt capsules with 
basal pores ; 2, C. pynntticat ertct capsules with apical pores. Nat. 
siEe. 


bend in, in the broom they flick into a spiral. In both cases 
the movement is violent and results in the seeds being 
thrown to a distance of some feet. The minute explosions 
of the pods of whin and broom, on a hot still day in late 
summer, is an intimate and characteristic country sound. 
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In the violets the fruit opens by three valves, and the 
polished seeds lie in these Kttle boats after opening ; 
gradually the edges of the valves shrink inwards and squeeze 
the seeds, till finally they are flipped out. In OxaHs the 
fruit again opens by valves ; the seed has an elastic envdope 
of arillar nature which, often as the result of a slight touch, 
slips back and squirts the seeds out. 

In these cases the tissues concerned with the ** catapult 



movement are non-living, and the effective shrinkages and 
tensions are due to drying. In a smaller number of fruits 
the action of turgor tensions in a living tissue has similar 
effects. The most familiar example is that of the touch 
me-not, Impatiens mU^^me^tcmgere, The five rather fleshy 
valves of the capsule possess each a layer, under the epiderm, 
with a very high turgor pressure and elastic walls. As the 
fhiit ripens, the ihilves become separated from the internal 
septa, and are held together only very slightly, so that a 
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touch or breath of wind is Suffident to liberate them. When 
this happens each valve rolls up inwards like a watch-*^ring, 
with great violence, and in doing so whips out the seeds 
whi<^ fly to some distance. In the famous squirting 
cucumber of Italy, EebalHum Elatmum^ the internal turgor 
pressure extends ^e outer wall of the fruit ; at a certain 
point the stalk end is forced out, exactly like the cork of a 
champagne bottle, the fruit wall contracts, and the whole 
juicy contents including the seeds are squirted out. 

Another type of movement, hygroscopic in nature, is 
exhibited by ^e awns of Geranium, Erodium, and of some 
grasses. The awn is derived from the style, which splits 
oil in five strips from a central column. Each awn has 
attached to its base a bit of the ovarial wall partly enclosing 
a single seed. The Erodium awn on drying twists into a 
spiral, that of Geranium curls up ; on wetting they straighten 
out. These movements may be repeated indefinitely. 
They have been interpreted in two ways — as enabling the 
seed to ** crawl ** slowly over the ground, and as ensuring 
that it shall be pushed into some crack and so buried. 

DispeEsal by Bxtenial Agency.-^Three agencies may be 
effective — animals, the wind, and water currents. 

A. Animal transport may be external or internal. In 
either case it gives the possibility of wide and rapid dispersal. 
Very evident is the animal relation to those fleshy fruits 
which are eaten by birds and mammals. The edible part 
may be the fruit wall or may be an aril, as in the fleshy cup 
of the yew, or the mace of the nutmeg, which is eaten by 
pigeons. We may note the frequent occurrence of red in 
the colouring as related to the fact that mammal and bird 
both see this in sharp contrast to green. An imporhfmt 
point in internal transport is the resistance of the seed to 
digestion. The kernels of stone fruits must be very 
resistant both to mastication and digestion, but seeds which 
seem much less well protected mi^ pass unharmed through 
the digestive tract, as is the case with thdse of the tomato 
or gooseberry. Of course Mccessful resistance depends not 
only on the seed or fruit, but on the type of animal wbidi 
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eats it. Birds are the chief dispersing agents, at least in 
temperate countries, and some are much more destructive 
than others. The bird, we may note, is able to pick out 
not only fleshy fruits, but many inconspicuous hard seeds 
and fruits. Many are destroyed by the peddng, and still 
more in the powerful gizzard, of such birds as the duck. 
According to Birger (1907) most seeds pass undamaged 
through the digestive canal of birds like the fieldfare. 
The efficiency of this type of dispersal is shown by the 
rapid spread of berry-bearing shrubs in woods and on 
heaths ; the case of the snowberry, Symphoricarpus race- 
ptosus, which has spread vigorously in this country since its 
introduction from North America, is a good example. 
Little, however, is known of the distances to which plants 
may be spread in this fashion; probably scattering over 
relatively small areas is of most importance. 

A special case of considerable interest is the dispersal 
of the seeds of the mistletoe and of other Loranthacese. ‘ 
These parasites can grow only if the seed is deposited on the 
branch of a suitable tree. The missel-thrush is specially 
fond of mistletoe berries but does not eat the seed ; it rubs 
this off against the branch on which it perches, and the seed 
becomes fixed by the viscid internal flesh of the berry. 
The same method of dispersal has been described for 
Singalese Loranthaceas by Keeble (1895). It is also stated 
that the mistletoe berries are voided by the missel-thrush 
on branches and are, in this case too, fixed by the undigested 
slime, but the other method seems to be the more important. 

A very large number, especially of woodland plants, are 
dispersed by ants. The ant pi^s out seeds which are 
provided wiffi special oil bodies or elaiosomes, which may be 
of diverse morphological nature. Most conspicuous is the 
arillar type seen in the little orange elaiosome of the seeds 
of whin or broom, and of which a magnificent example is 
given by the African lucky bean, Afzelia (Fig. 62). Ser- 
nander (1906), to whom we owe a detailed monograph of 
this mode of dispersal, distinguishes between the following 
types of elaiosome : — 
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(а) In the whin, broom, violet, and othe» the elaiosome 
is ariUar. 

(б) The basal part of the fruit wall is diiferentiated as an 
elaioSome in Fumaiia and Anemone hepoHea, 

(c) The basal part of the calyx forms the elaiosome in 
Fimetaria tusitamca, 

{d) Part of the floral axis forms the elaiosome in Ajuga 
and other Labiats, and in some Scrophulariacese* 

(e) A part of the peduncle functions as elaiosome in 
Aremonia agrinumioiJtes and Tkesium aipinum, 

(/) In Carex digUata and other Carices the elaiosome is 
bracteaL 

(g) In MeKca nutans and other grasses the elaiosome is 
derived from the inflorescence axis. 

(^) In Allium and many other monocotyledons the 
thin outer seed coat is impregnated with oil. 

Observations on a large number of seeds and fruits 
showed that they were vigorously sought for by ants ; seeds 
from which the elaiosome had been removed were, on the 
whole, selected less frequently. Transport for a distance 
of over 70 yds. was observed. Semander holds that car^ 
riage for a small distance from the parent plant is the most 
important result of dispersal by ants. Plants with ant- 
dispersed seeds are most numerous in woods, where the 
bare soil allows the ants freer movement. In the vegetation 
of a Swedish water meadow, out of 32 species 2, or 6 per 
cent., were ant-dispersed, while in a neighbouring wood 
there were 9 out of 35, or 25 per cent. The importance of 
clear soil is strikingly illustrated by an observation on the 
dispersal of whin seeds on an English heath by Weiss (1908). 
The seedlings sprouted only along the margins of tracks 
on the bare soil of which the ants could move, never among 
the vegetation. 

Ant-dispersal leads us to dispersal by birds or mammals, 
which cany seeds and ^its sticking on their feathers and 
fiir. The fhiits of GaUum aparine^ the goose-grass, are 
provided with many small hooks which readily become firmly 
attached to the fur of passing rabbits and sheep. The bracts 
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of the burdock are siniilarly hooked. The eeeda of aome 
apediea of Juncus have a mudlaginous cokt wh|ch sticka 
to the feathers of aquatic birds. Many birds may carry 
small seeds in mud on their feet or feathers. Birds espe- 
cially may thus be responsible for transporting seeds over 
very long distances. Guppy (1917) puts down the dispersal 
of European species of Juncus and Luzula to the Asores, 
to the carriage of their sticky seeds on birds' feathers. 
Nearly 20 per cent, of the species of the flora which has 
developed on the island of Krakatau since the eruption in 
1883, according to Ernst (1908), been transported by 
birds. The distance to the nearest island not affected by 
the eruption Is over 12 mile8» and the distance to the Javan 
coast is some 25 miles. 

B. A great many Seeds and Emits are transported by the 
Wind.— Many are suited to this mode of dispersal simply 
by their minute size. Seeds of orchids and of many 
E^cacesr are like veiy fine dust. An orchid seed may weigh 
only one five-hundredth part of a milligramme. Plants 
with such seeds were amongst the first colonists of Krakatau, 
observed three years after the eruption. They must obvi- 
ously remain in the air for long periods. It is of interest 
that most epiphytes have seeds of this type. There is mo 
direct method of reaching a favourable station, but minute 
size and enormous production mean that some of the crop 
will be able to germinate on suitable trees. 

Many fruits and seeds have special flying ” organs. 
These take the form of plumes of hair, or of wing-like 
expansions. The latter are well seen in the fruits of the 
maples and the ash ; in the lime the bract functions as a 
float. Winged seeds in our native flora are those of the 
pine and the birch. In many tropical trees the seed wings 
are very large and beautiful, as in Bignonia. Studies 
by Ridley (1905) on tropical species have shown that the 
wing does not keep the seed or fruit long afloat ; it seldom 
travels, even in a fair wind, more than two or three times the 
height of the tree. Rapid spread of trees, which only fruit 
after many years' growth, is not to be expected (Fig. 66). 
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The hftiiy tafte end ftoiee of iiidt eeede «• die cotton, 
dlk*weed8 (Asdepia^ ap9.), the willow herbs, the willow, 
and such fruits as those of the Composite and ootton-griBS 
are mudi more efficient. Small (19x7) has shown that the 
pappus of the Compositse enables the to act as e ghder 
in vefy Ught breezes. The fruit of the dandelion is kept 
afloat mdeflnitely in a wind of mily 2 miles per hour, while 
that of the colt’s foot requires a wind of only 0*5 mile per 



Fxo. 66.— Dispersal of fruits and seeds : x » winged seed (Bignomace«) ; 
2 , win^ fruit of maple ; 3. plumed fruit of goatVbcard ; 4, hairy 
fruit of cotton-grass. Nat. siae. 


hour. The possibility of dispersal of such fruits is almost 
limidess and must account for the ubiquity of such genera 
as Sg^edo. Possibly twenty-eig^t species of the new flora 
of iSridLatau (30 per cent, of the whole) have been carried 
there by wii^^ 

0. Digpegnal by Water Ourcenta is well illustrated by the 
occurrence of al|nne plants on river shingles far below their 
proper idvel and many nules from their natural stadons. 
Yet dispersal by sudi means is quite limited in its extent 
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and in the number of spedeii affected. Fresh^water plants 
have often a very wide distribution, but this is probably 
inihe main due to bird dispersal, and not to the agency of 
the water. 

Dispersal by ocean currents is much more important, 
though it is also limited almost entirely to the carriage of 
strand and other shore plants^ in particular those of the 
tropics. It has formed the subject of much investigation, 
especially by Schimper (1891) and Guppy (1906,1912, 1917)* 
Perhaps Darwin was the first to realise the fact that many 
seeds and fruits could float for long periods undamaged in 
salt water. Seeds and fruits may reach the sea through 
rivers, floating independently, or wedged in crevices of 
logs, but it is certain that inland plants, even when they are 
transported by ocean currents, are practically never cast up 
in a situation in which they can maintain themselves. The 
seeds of strand and mangrove plants are frequently carried 
for hundreds and thousands of miles before being thrown 
up, and after such voyages they often germinate and may 
become established. At least forty species have been 
carried to Krakatau by ocean currents. 

An instructive case is afforded by the floras of the two 
types of mangrove forest. The Eastern Mangrove has a rich 
flora very uniform along the coasts of East Africa, India, 
and Malaya. The Western Mangrove has a poor flora, the 
important ^edes being the same on the west coast of 
Africa and the east coast of tropical America. The two 
types have no species in common. Distribution throughout 
the two regions has been entirely by ocean currents. Guppy 
states, for the mangroves and their associates of the western 
region {Rldzophora Mangle^ Avicenma mUda^ Laguncularia 
roeemosa^ Anona pahtstris^ Carapa guaianensis)^ that all are 
capable of floating in sea water for at least two months, and 
that all could be carried by the main equatorial current from 
West AfHca t% Brazil. The case of the mangroves is of 
special interest, as the fruits are viviparous, and it is the 
germinating seedling which is carried. 

Curiously, the fruit which has for long been the type 
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exsmple of ocom carriage, the coconut, has been ri&own 
recently by O. F. Co<^ (r^oa* 19x2) to be quite unfitted 
for thk mode of tranaport; The buoyant fibrous mesocarp 
and thin cutmised exocarp, which look so well suited to 
keep the fruit sfioat, are reaUy related to germination in 
arid conditions. The coconut is often cast up in the drift 
on tropical shores, but the coconut trees seen by Ernst on 
Krakatau, which had evidently sprung from sea-borne 
fruits, are perhaps the only au^entic instance of the tree 
establishing itself. It is originally an inland plant which 
owes its wi^ distribution along the tropical seaboard solely 
to the fact that it is a valuable cultivated plant carried every* 
where by the native races of the Pacific. A number of 
fruits which certainly owe their dispersal to ocean currents 
poisseas light flotation tiasuea, Kg. Bamngtoma spedosa, 
but many others have no features which are not seen in 
the fruits of many inland plants. 
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§ I. Vitality of Seeds 

The seed, when it is ripe and becomes separated from the 
parent plant, characteristically contains an embryo in which 
marked differentiation has taken place. Radicle and 
cotyledons are present, together with a stem growing-point, 
which may have already given rise to an axis with several 
leaf rudiments — ^the plumule. In the final stages of its 
formation the seed has lost much water, so that it may 
contain only about 10 per cent. ; sap is no longer present 
in the vacuoles, and in this condition chemical reactions, 
even respiration, are reduced to a minimum. In ordinary 
air, which is not very dry, many seeds continue to respire 
very slowly, giving off small amounts of carbon dioxide. 
According to White (1909) the wheat is an example of 
such a shed, while the oat does not respire appreciably. 
When seeds are specially desiccated respiration almost 
always ceases. In such seeds, and in those stored in 
absence of oxyg^, slight anaerobic respiration may go on. 
Becquerel (1907) has shown that some seeds may be 
desiccate# ahd kept in a vacuum for two years without 
losing their vitality. It is the essence of the seed’s power 
of rest that reaction is reduced almost to the vanishing pmnt. 

418 
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There 18, thr(mg^ prolong^ periods, no epprecidble dkm^ 
notion in the food stores, no grovrth, and no detdioradon 
of the protopksm. When vitality is finally lost the cause 
may be, as Crocker (1916) believes, a dow and cumutative 
coagulation of the i^otetns of the living matter. White 
has shown that wheat seeds stiU contain active enzymes 
when 80 years old-— that is, many years after lo«ng the 
power of germination. 

Seeds hi Bqrlkir.— The seeds of some species of Oxalis 
gerxninate as soon as they leave the capsule and die quickly 
i exposed to dry air. The seeds of the willows retain their 
poim of germination for a few days only. The seeds of the 
cocoa, the coconut, the para rubber are also short-lived, 
making their transport difficult. The overwhelming m^ority 
of seeds, however, can lie dormant for a few months, at least 
till the growing season following their formation. In some, 
e.g. the beech, the percentage of germination falls greatly 
by the second year, but many, perhaps most, can rest for 
longer. The power of germination of the wheat is lost, 
according to White (1909), onty after from zi to 16 years, 
of the bailey after 8 to zo, of the oats after 5 to 9, and of the 
maize and lye after 5 years. The possibility of still longer 
periods of potential rest is difficult to contfo). Many 
exaggerated statements have been made, as that the mummy 
wheat from Egyptian tombs is still capable of germination, 
which is certaiidy not prue. Exact investigations on her- 
barium and stored seed of known age have been made by 
Ewart (1908) and Becquerel (Z907), and a review of the 
subject has been wiitten by F. F. Blackman (Z909). 
Becquerel tested the germinaring capacity of se^ of known 
age up to Z35 years in the herbarium of the Natural 'history 
Museum of Paris. He found 7 8pecie8,^v4,( Leguminosae, 
and z each Malvaceae, Labiatae, and Neluinbiacete, which 
retained their p^wjef of germination met 50 years, the 
extreme case being Cassia bicc^laris whim ge|imiiated 
after 87 yeart. Of 50Q species tested 50 possessed seeds 
which gerzzkinated after 25 years. Of seeds which Ihul 
lain in the herbarium from tb^ rdgn of Louis XVI none 
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germinatedi nor did thoae of the RevDlution» nor ev&i those 
^ the ist Empire, Ewart also found that the longest-lired 
seeds were Leguminosae. In general, the bng^Uved seeds 
are hard coated with a resistant testa which prevents water 
absorption while intact and is impervious to gases. 

8e^ In Soil and Water.— These are cases of seeds 
stored in ordinary dry lir, but many seeds can remain 
dormant for long periods in mdlst soil or in mud. It is well 
known that on the mud of drained ponds/^r on the soil of 
old pastures and woodlands fieshly turned up, a vegetation 
rapi^y appears with manyspedes not occurring under the 
previous conditions. Some of these may arise from se^ds 
recently transported, but others must spring from seeds 
which have long lain dormant in the soil. Peter (1893) found 
that forest soil to the depth of a foot contained seeds capable 
of germination when the soil was turned up ahd kept moist. 
In the soil of primitive forest, seeds of woodland species 
only, such as ^e strawberry and raspberry, were found ; 
in the soil of woodland planted on cultivated land zo to 
40 years previously, seeds of such plants as shepherd^s 
purse, charlock, and plantain sprouted ; it is ^Bicult 
to avoid the conclusion- that these had lain dormant since 
planting, or at least since the shade of the trees had sufficed 
to expel the previous flora. Brenchley (1918) found that 
when grassland which had replaced arable was ploughed up, 
seeds of arable weeds (16 species in one case after zo years 
in grass) sprouted which had lain dormant in the soil for 
periods up to 58 years. Such weeds never appeared on 
grassland turned up for the first time. Darlington (1922) 
reports on a^,controlled experiment started by Dr. W, BeaL 
Seeds fix ' mbist sand placed in open bottles were buried 
3 feet deep, ^jl^r 40 years 10 out of 22 species were still 
viable. These included Rumex crupus^ PUmtago nu^or, and 
Am 4 irantm retroflexus. It is of intereil *%hat under these 
oonditifi^. 'Dl^iblium did not germinate after 5 yean, nor 
Malva zo years. G. H. Shull (1914) showed that the 
seeds of many land plants might remain dormant in g^ass 
jars submerged in mud and water for periods of 4 to 7 
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years. We may refill, too, Darw|fl's mi Guppy’s experi- 
ments and observations, vdiich showed that seecte of many 
plants could retain their vitality in salt water for as much 
asayear. 

Retention of vitality in the presence of abundant water, 
and particularly the failure to germinate, is more difficult 
to understand than the dormancy of dry seeds. In seeds 
with impermeable coats it may be due to failure to absorb 
waiter while the coat is uninjured. In many cases this 
explanation fails, and the chief factors must be lack of oxygen 
and excess of carbon dioxide. The importance of the 
latter has been emphasised by the work of Kidd (19x4, 
19^7), and Kidd and West (19x7, 1920) on Brassica atba. 
They have shown that seeds saturated with water foil to 
germinate if kept in an atmosphere with a suitable |iiercen- 
tage of carbon dioxide, the gas having a narcotic* effect. 
At low temperatures and low oxygen pressures narcosis is 
secured with less carbon dioxide. Many seeds which 
showed this effect, e,g, beans, cabbage, barley, peas, onions, 
germinated as soon as they were removed from the inhibit- 
ing atmosphere. In the mustard, and presumably it is not 
unique in this, the inhibition continued indefinitely after 
the seeds were replaced in normal air, and was only re- 
moved by complete drying and re-wetting, or by removal 
of the testa. lUdd further found that this type of dor- 
mancy might be caused by natural conditions in the soil, 
if abundant oiganic matter, the decay of which liberates 
considerable quantities of carbon dioxide, is present. The 
conditions of low oxygen and hi^ carbon dioxide content 
in the mud of ponds, or in forest soil, may thus induce 
dorman^. When the mud or soil is turned ^^partially 
dried, and exposed to free aeration, the inhibinng con- 
ditions are removed and germination may take place. We 
may here recall Sidd’s suggestion that the arrest of deve- 
lopment of the ^embryo in the maturing seed is due 
primarily, not to desiccation, but to the accumulation of a 
narcotfoing concentration of carbon dioxide vrithin die testa. 

Btoiogieal Bllsofo^The capacity of the dry seed to 
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retain vitality may be taken as an expression of its pownm 
to resist extreme conditions, Perfe<^y dry seedsy can, in 
fact, withstand not only the implied drought, but also 
remarkable extremes of temperature. The temperature 
of liquid hydrogen (—234*' C.) has no harmful effect, and 
many seeds can withstand a temperature of 100^ C. for two 
days, though the water-saturated seed is quickly damaged 
by much lower temperatures. In nature it may be necessary 
to withstand desiccation for long periods, especially in arid 
climates, where, too, the temperature of the surface soil 
may rise very high. In temperate countries, however, the 
seed is probably not thorou^ly dried out after it has reached 
the soil ; it may endure low, though not very low, temper- 
atures. The maturation of the seed and its separation from 
the parent plant entail a cessadon of the water supply, and 
it is ih relation to this that the seed has evolved as a dry 
structure with limited reactivity ; from this has arisen its 
great and prolonged power of resistance as a secondary 
function which has come to be of great importance. 

The forced dormancy of seeds in the soil or under water 
has a somewhat different significance. While seeds, like 
those of many leguminpus plants, with impermeable seed 
coats really present cases of inhibition due to desiccation, 
the others may be regarded as being held dormant in 
conditions whi^ would be unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of the young plant ; the seed immersed in water, or 
buried deeply in ^e soil is a case in point. Perhaps it is 
of even greater importance that the whole of the crop does 
not germinate at once. The longevity of the seed, combined 
with dormancy, means that the offspring of a single parent, 
or year, may go on gemunating through a series of seasons ; 
and this tnay be a real advantage. 

§ 2 . Dormancy of Seeds 

Apart from forced dormancy, as through carbon dioxide 
narco^, many seeds, from the nature of the embryo or the 
structure of the coats, require a more or less prolonged 
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and definite period of “ after^ripening before they can 
germii^ in suitable conditions; thecaseofthehard^eoated 
seeds is only one of tnany.* 

1. Imaudiiie XSiiib(fiMU*--In some seeds the embryo is 
not completely formed when separation the parent 
occurs. In Ginkgo, when cultivated in Europe, fart^uakn 
does not take place till after the seed has fallen. In Japan, 
its native region, fertilisation has taken place and the 
embryo is sometimes mature, sometimes not — an unusual 
instance of plasticity. In Ceratozamia and Gnetum the 
embryo is small and grows after the fall of the seed. The 
seeds of Ranunculus Ficaria, Anemone nenmosa^ CorydaMs 
cava and a few other dicotyledons contain, when they fall, 
a small, undifferentiated embryo in which development 
proceeds slowly through tl^ autumn and winter, and is 
complete just before germination in the spring. Growth 
of the embryo also takes place in the ivy and probably in 
some monocotyledons, e.g. Gagea huea and Paris quadric 
folia ; Goebel’s account should be consulted. It will be 
noted that these are woodland plants with a markedly vernal 
vegetation period, and that this slow after-ripemng of the 
seed leads to germination taking place early in the year 
following seed formation. 

We may here refer to a class of seeds already con- 
sidered in another connection, ---those of the orchids an4 of 
such parasites as the broom-rapes. The seeds are minute 
and contain an undifferentiated embryo capable of further 
development, and of germination, only in special conditions 
— ^in the presence of the appropriate fungus in the orchids, 
and of the root of a possible host in the parasitest 

2. Ofhsr Bmlnycnio Oondliioos^— -Ilie seeds of Gre- 
nigttf molUs^ and probably of other hawthorns, contain a 
fully developed embryo which is, however, incapable of 
immediate germination. Davis and Rose (19x2) fowd 
that, even in theiabsence of the seed coat, germination did 
not occur. A sbw process of after-rtpening takes place, 
lasting two to diree months if the carpd wall is r^noved, 
and about one month m absence of the seed coat. 
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The mme type of dormancy ia shown by the apple, the 
dder, and the lime (Rose, 1919). Ed^eraon (i9i3)1iihowed 
that in the hawthorn the addi^ of die embryo increased 
as after«*ripening proceeds, and this must affect mdabolism 
and particutariy enzyme aoticm. For mgi$tianat 

Fade (1931) found that during after-ripening addity in- 
creased, as did soluble sugars, phospl^tides, and nitro- 
genous compounds, and the activity of enzymes. An 
increase in enzymes and addity found by Rose in the 
lime. The low temperature {tt to 5® C.) whi^ is generally 
favourable to after-ripening may aid the accumulation of 
cell-building material by keep^g down respiration ; but 
that respiration is necessary is suggested by the quicker 
ripening of the hawthorn seeds with the coats removed. 
The after-ripening process may evidently be regarded as 
a period of mobilisation of cdl-building material. 

3. Seed Ooat Efleots. — Much more numerous are the 
cases in which the seed coats and fruit walls inhibit germina- 
tion, ^which takes place at once when these are removed. 
The coats may act by preventing absorption of water, or 
intake of oxygen, or by mechanical restraint. In AUsma 
plantago, Crocker and . Davis (1914) found that water 
absorption takes place readily ; the embryo swells and 
presses against the restraining walls with an imbibition 
force of about 100 atmospheres, but cannot rupture them 
and so is unable to germinate. Treatment with adds and 
bases induces germination as was shown by Fischer (1907) 
for Sagittaria. It is likely that these act by altering the 
medianical nature of the walls. The achenes of Alisma 
and of many other water plants such as Sagittsuia, Fota- 
mogeton, Hippuris, Sdrpus, and SparganiuxU, may lie 
dormant in the mud for many years, and resistance ol the 
fruit wall seems to be the general cause, though oxygen 
relations may sometimes be involved. Tllb hard endocatps 
of the bramble druplets delay germination (Rose, 1919). 
In nature the walls may perhaps be gradually affected by 
bacterial action or by ad<h produced in decay. 

The hard-coated seeds of the LegumiUoste, Labistss, 
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and odiar famiiies have already been mentioned^ The 
seeds of the brooms for instance, tnay lie for mcmths on 
moiat filter p^[>er vfithoot change \ a slight scratch on the 
seed coat is at once followed by absoi|^n d£ wstet» the 
seed swells, and gernunadon followa in a day or so. This 
behaviour is of practical in^rtance in su^ commercial 
hard seeds as die red clover and the spinach, which are 
sometimes artificially abraded to secure more rapid and 
complete germination. De Vties (1915) found foat the 
germination of CEnothera seeds was improved by forcing 
water into them under pressure. 

A number of cases are kilown of seeds and fruits in which 
the wall interferes with the supply of oxygen. The most 
folly investigated is that of the fruits of Xanthium, the 
cocklebur (C. A. Shull, 1911, 1914). Germination takes 
place if the walls are removed, and may also be secured by 
placing intact fruits in a high concentration of oxygen. The 
increased supply of oxygen may be necessary for respiration, 
or it may remove the narcotic eifecta of carbon dioxide. 
Shull and Davis (1923) show that the enayme catahito 
increases at germination. In nature germination takes 
place, curiously, at different times in the two fruits of each 
bur. The coat of the upper seed is the more resistant and 
the seed germinates two years after formation, while the 
lower seed germinates a year earlier. 

When dormancy is due to the structure of the seed coat 
or fruit wall, germination can take place only after some 
alteration in these. This may be spontaneous, as in 
Xanthium, probably, as Crocker (1916) thinks, through slow 
changes in foe colloids in foe c^ wall. External agendes 
may also be active. There Is foe possibility of bacterial 
action. Freezing is important ; in many seeds, as Kima^l 
(19131 3C915, 2920) has shown, germination in nature takes 
place only afor fteezing. The seeds of infMOa^ 

Teucrhm Chamadtys^ Gmtuma lutea^ G. nhaUt, Ai&xa 
MfndmteUka^ require incredsing sharpness of frost in foe 
order given. The last two inust be exposed to fomperatutes 
of ^20^ C. If foe coat is water^saturated and freeaes, it 
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must be stretched ; with hiurd-coated seeds freezmg of tS»e 
soil msy act through the increased pressure of tAmp sml 
particles. Abrasion by soil particles is likely to be important, 
and may be intensified for those seeds which pass without 
damage through the gizzards of birds or even of earthworms. 
Eacact investigation of such points is much required. 

4. light Efliots. — It has been long known that some 
seeds, such as those of the tobacco, require light for their 
germination. The mistletoe was thought to require after- 
ripening which terminated only late in the spring, but 
Heinricher (1916) has shown that it will germinate at any 
time if it is artificially illuminated ; it merely requires a 
favourable temperature and a large quantity of lig^t. In 
recent years investigation has shown that a considerable 
number of seeds can germinate only in light or have their 
germination promoted by illumination. Examples are 
Chloris ciUata (a South American grass), Epikbium kirmtum^ 
Veronica h^gifoUa, Lythrum Salicaria, Ranunculus scekratus, 
Rumex crispus, and many Gesneriaceae. A smaller number 
can germinate only in the dark, e,g. Nemophila ins^nis, 
PhaceUa UmacetifoUay Veronica Toumefortii^ Nigella dcanas- 
cena. The cases now known will certainly be added to, and 
it may be necessary to revise the general impression that, 
while darkness is the normal condition during germination, 
most seeds are indifferent to illumination. 

The conditions of germination in such seeds are very 
complex. We may take first the case of Chhris ciUata 
investigated by Gassner (1910 1 and II, 1911). The fruit, 
enclosed by the tight-fitting glumes, goes through an after- 
ripening p^iod of about eight months, during which changes 
in the embryo probably occur. After this it germinates 
only in the light, unless the glumes are removed, when it 
germinates equally well in the dark. If after removal of 
^e glumes it is kept moist and dark at a temperature too 
low for germination (la"^ €.), then on subsequent trans- 
ference to a suitable temperature (33^ C.) it now requires 
light, unless the coat at the micropilar end is removed, when 
it will again germinate in the dark. In the light, after- 
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ripeiied teeds ihow gockl genniaation in about four days ; 
if after two days in the %ht» wh^ no germination has 
occurred, the leeds are transferred to the dark, a confer* 
able percentage germinate aubaequmtly ; the effect of the 
light peraiata. If aRer*ripened seeds are kept in suitable 
conditiona for germination (moist at C.), but in the 
dads, for dbout a wedt, subsequent germination in light is 
very much depressed ; a secondary dormancy b induced, 
very much resembling that of the Brassies seeds already 
described. The blue end the spectrum is effective, the 
red end acts as darkness.^ The seeds germinate in the dark 
in rich soil, on Knop’s solution, or in presence of nitrogenous 
compounds, especially of nitrates and nitric add. They 
germinate in the dark if exposed to alternating temperatures, 
e,g, 22 hours at 26° C. and 2 hours at 34° C. If the seeds 
are not fully after-ripened there is a beneficial action of 
light at 34^ C., but not at 16° C. 

Lehmann (1911) found that the “light” seeds of 
EpUobium roseuntt and some other plants, would germinate 
in the dark if exposed to a sudden rise of temperature, while 
Gassner (19151c) found that they would germinate with 
alternating high and low temperatures. Lehmann (1912) 
found that, within the limits of temperature favourable to 
germination, certain “ light ” seeds would germinate in the 
dark at high temperatures, and certain ** dark ” seeds 
in the light at low temperatures. This is illustrated in 
Table XXXV. 


TABLE XXXV 

RnJkTlON OP LIOHT AMD Tbmpbsatuiis to Gbumination 



NmophiU imtfnis (‘'dark'* teed). 

EpiMiumkir$Htum ('*Uffbt**eMd). 

Xempentuxe. 

Percent, gormlnatioa. 

Per oent. ferkahutlod. 


Ught. 

puk. 

light. 




88 


.... 



— 

78 

10 



75 

— 1 




35 

60 

3 


HBH 

0 

65 

55 
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The presence or absence ot light is not necessarily an 
absolute bar to germination, and the action of l%ht is not 
inde^^ende^t but is deqily affected by the temperature 
rdation andt other conditions. 

Ottenw&lder (19^4) showed that in some cases a sur- 
prisingly low intensity of li^t was effective ; germination 
of Efilolnum raseum t^ place at 25*^ C. in ligm of 1/400 
candle-powei^ Lehmann (iQtSia^r investigated this point 
more fiilly and found that continuous illumination was not 
necessary, and that the amount of tight required for the 
germination of Lytknm SaUcam was extremely small, as is 
shown in Table XXXVI. 


TABLE XXXVl 

IUdlatiom or Light tg GsRMmATioN of Lytknm S^Meana 


T«inperature. 

Uhimiaatlofi. ^ 

Ptf oaat. germination 

iDtemlty in 

C.P. 

Dttntlon. 

Light. 

Dark. 

ao"C. 

730 

15 mint. 

la 

0 


>1 

X imn. 

s 

0 

30® C, 

»* 

I MC. 

30 

i-a 

11 


X min. 

♦z 

i-a 

ft 

If 

S mins. 

78 

i-a 

>1 

II 

continuous 

99 

I-a 

•• 

a 

X min. 

aa 

a 


40 

5 tecs. 

34 

a 

1 

730 

5 tecs. 

41 

a 


Ottenwalder (1914), and Lehmann and Ottenwiilder (1913), 
found that acids, and proteolytic enzymes activated the ger- 
mination of '' light ” seeds in the dark. Gassner (1915 b 
and e) obtained germination in the dark of various ** tight *’ 
seeds with nitrates and nitric acid-— which acts as a nitrogen 
compound, and not as an acid — ^though with others there was 
no such result. Lehmann (1919) obtained germination in 
light of the ** dark seed of Veronica ToamefortU in potas- 
sium nitrate. Hesse (1923) found all ** light ^ sen^ to 
germinate in the dark with nitrogen compounds, including 
riiose with which Gassner had failed. Some few are also 
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«Gtiv«te<i by Magnus (i^aa) showed the ger- 

mination of the dark teed of Ph^Ba, which takes place 
in the light with add, is ‘^‘fdae/* ahd is due to a^echanical 
fd^dng d dead embiyos fitan tfease agrees 

that dda k ao for most cases of add adivalion. 

The net result of these investigatioiis seems to be that 
oertdn see^ under ordinary ** teiin>erature venditions ger- 
minate only in the li^t, and others only in the dark ; ^t, 
in the former case an abnormally high, in the latter a low, 
temperature makes the seed indifferent to li^t or dark ; that 
in the hutppropriaiu light condition germination may be 
secured by treatment with nitrogenous compoimda, or with 
certain enzymes, or in some cases by removingv the coats. 
We may aak what is the mechanism of this relation to light. 
Three theories havn bcen put forward. 

(а) Tiehmann holds that light acts in the “ light ** seed 
by catalysing the conversion of reserve proteids into soluble 
compounds ; this interpr^tion k supported by the action 
of the proteolytic enzymes, and perhaps by the extremely 
small light exposures which are required to give an improve* 
ment in germination. In dark seeds the light k sup- 
posed to activate fluoresc^t organic substances which 
destroy the proteolytic enzymes. 

(б) Gassner andyses the conditions for Chlork into three 
divisions : I, The embryo requires a certain after-ripening ; 
II, the glumes act by preventing the access of oxygen, and 
light has some efii^ in counteracting this ; III, light 
further acts by destroying a substance inhibiting germina- 
tion, which k produced in the seed coat in conditions of 
temperature and moisture favourable to germination. 
Gassner and HesSe apply thk explanation, f .a. of mhibitors, 
to light geimuiation in general. It recdves some support 
from experiments of Magnus on the ** dark *’ aeed of 
Phaedk. In low li|^t intendties, germination to the 
extent of pbout 30 per c^t. of the seeds can be obtdiied ; 
thk k depressed by placing the seeda in water in which other 
seeds have been sodeed. The conclusion k drawn that an 
inhibitor k present which acts duly in light, or which 
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strengthens the action of light, in this case an inhibiting 
one. 

(c) Crocker (1916), in an esctensive review of the whole 
question of dormancy, suggests that light acts by alterihg 
the condition of the seed coats in their relation to oxygen 
and water supply. This view is supported by much of the 
work of Gassner and Hesse. They have shown definitely 
that the action of nitrogen compounds, which cause ger- 
mination in the dark, is on the coats ; for concentrations, 
e.g, of nitric acid, can be used which would be fatal if they 
penetrated to the embryo, and which indeed are fatal if 
applied to seeds with damaged coats. Treatment with 
absolute alcohol, subsequently washed off, may also produce 
dark germination of “ light ” seeds. Fluctuating tem- 
peratures, and sudden rise in temperature, may well act by 
causing a change in the colloids of the cell walls. The 
germination in the dark of dark inhibited seeds, with the 
coats removed, points in the same direction, and a similar 
result has been obtained by Gardner (1921) for Rumex 
crispus. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
relations are so complex, and vary so much from species to 
Bpedes, that we have at present no clear evidence decisively 
in favour of any one of these hypotheses ; it is quite likely 
that Ae mode of action of light or darkness may be different 
in different cases, and that more than one effect may be 
present. 

The biological aspect of the light relation resembles 
that of other t3^pe8 of dorm^cy . We find again the necessity 
of special conditions for germination, or, looking at it from 
the other side, of special conditions in which dormancy 
occurs. We have again the possibility of secondary dor- 
mancy induced by the action of an external factor. Gassner 
(X910) has related the conditions in Chloris to the environ- 
ment of the plant and we give his account. Chloris is a 
typical summer grass of the South American pampas. 
(“ Summer ” occurs in the months December to March.) 
It flowers from December to March and fruits from January 
to April. Throughout the cold season the seeds are 
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prevented from germinating partly by the low temperature, 
and partly because of the necessity of after-ripening. In 
October and November ‘germination takes place in the 
light ; the dark night periods have no inhibiting effect 
because, although the day temperatures are high, and thus 
favourable, the night temperatures are low. There is an 
average difference of 20® C. 

Sommacy.— We have considered this question of dor- 
mancy and delayed germination in some detail because it 
is an admirable example of die variety of ways in which 
external factors may influence the development of the young 
plant and of the complexity of the interaction of these 
factors with the special constitution of the embryo and its 
protective coverings. In a great variety of ways the ger- 
mination of the seed is postponed and its vitality retained, 
often for long periods. Adverse conditions are guarded 
against. Germination is delayed till a favourable season. 
The sprouting of a single crop is spread out over a number 
of years, and the chance of obtaining completely or excep- 
tionally favourable conditions by some of the offspring is 
greatly increased. 


§ 3. Viviparous Seeds 

We may here refer to the opposite conditions found in 
the true viviparous seeds which germinate before separation 
from the parent. The most striking example is offered by 
the mangroves, e,g, Rhizophora and Bruguiera, in whi^ 
the seedling has extended its hypocotyl to a length of as 
much as 18 in. before it falls from the tree. In the man- 
groves, as in some other cases, e,gi Crinum and Melocanna, 
the integuments are reduced or absent. Kidd (1914) 
suggests that the immediate germination, or rather ^e 
continuous development, is due to the absence of auto- 
narcosis by the respiratory carbon dioxide, which this 
condition of the integuments permits. Biologically the 
vivipary of the mangroves is important in securing the 
fixation of the seedling in mud subject to tidal submersion. 
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The BeedUng drops strmght Irom the tree into the mud, and 
is, as it were, dibbled in ; duntioii occurs by the rapid 
development of a shallow root system. 

§ 4. Gbrmikation— Conditions 

When the seed is finally capable of germination, this can 
take place only if external conditions are favourable. Most 
important are water and oxygen supply and temperature, 
though we may look on light as a necessary condition for 
the seeds showing the fourth type of dormancy. 

The amount of water absorbed by the seed may be very 
large. In the wheat it ranges from 45 to 60 per cent, of 
the dry weight, in the maize from 35 to 40 per cent., in the 
pea from 84 to 106 per cent, llie absorption is at first 
entirely due to the imbibition of the colloids of the embryo, 
endo^rm, and seed coats ; later, when the cells have 
become vacuolate, or rather the collapsed vacuoles have 
filled, osmotic suction sets in. Though, as we have seen, 
seeds can absorb water from quite dry soils, it does not 
follow that germination will occur in such conditions. Even 
when the supply of moisture is sufficient to saturate the seed 
and permit the extrusion of the radicle, it may not enable 
the seedling to establish itself. The decisive effect of a 
liberal water supply is clearly seen in the great crop of 
weeds which spring up after summer showers following a 
dry spdl ; or still more vividly in the sprouting of desert 
ephemerals as soon as the rains set in. 

A special case of much interest is that of the coconut 
in which germination takes place very soon after ripening 
at the expense of the store of water in the seed, evaporation 
of which is lessened by the thick husk of coir within the 
pericarp. The leaves appear first, and several may put 
f^orth before the adventitious roots are produced in wet 
weather, and enable the plant to eatabluii itself. In ti^ 
fruit, which retains its viabili^ only for a short time, it is 
important that germination should be able to occur in the 
dry seasons— when the largest crop ripens— and without the 
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neoessity of burial. Peculiar modes of germination in other 
palms are described by Cook (191a). 

Temperature affects the rate of water entry into the seed 
and'the growth rate» the latter much more thim the former. 
Temperature may also affect the resistance offered by the 
seed coats to the extrusion of the radicle. Many deter- 
minarions have been made of the § ** minimum,’' ** maximum,” 
and ” optimum ” temperatures for germination. Thus it 
has been found that the minimum temperature at which rye 
will germinate is about C., the maximum 30° C., and the 
optimum 25® C. For barley the figures are 3® C., a8® C., 
and 20® C., and for maize 8® C., 44® C., and 32® to 35® C. 
The minimum points are of some interest in showing at 
what temperature the seed will lie dormant in the soil 
without the action of any other factor. They mean that 
germination can take place rapidly only at considerably 
higher temperatures. As Blackman (1905) has pointed 
out, ** optimum ” points are purely fictitious, varying 
especially with the time through which the factor in question 
has operated. This comes out very clearly in the case of 
germination, where the temperature at which the radicle 
appears most quickly may be so high as to inhibit or depress 
further growth ; that is, for a short time the high temperature 
causes rapid growth, which quickly declines owing to the 
action of the ** time factor.” With some seed, the barley, 
and Petunia, a daily alternation of high and low temperatures 
is required to give good germination (Harrington, 1921) ; 
as we have seen, this may be connected with alterations in 
the seed coats. 

§ 5. Germination— Liberation op the Embryo 

The emergence of the radicle from the seed takes place 
against the resistance of the enclosing walls, the seed coats, 
or, in indehiscent fruits, the fruit walls. This resistance may 
be quite small, as in thin*<:oated seeds like the pea, or it may 
be large, as in the caator^oil bean with its hard testa. Familiar 
examples of strong walls are such seeds as those of the 
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plum, or the coconut, which remain eocloeed in the strong 
endocarp of the fruit, or of the sunflower and other 
Composite, and the hazel-nut, where the whole fruit wall 
is hard and peraiatent. The imbibition forces of the ooUoids 
of the swelling seed may amount to hundreds of atmo^heres, 
but do not usually come into play. In indehiscent fruits 
the ripe seed frequently does not occupy the whole of die 
available space, so that the swelling embryo has room to 
expand without exerting pressure on the fruit wall — as in 
the hazel, or plum, or sunflower. Where the swelling 
embryo does press on the fruit wall, as in the achenes of 
Alima plantago^ even the great force developed may be 
powerless to eflPect rupture, as Crocker and Davia (1914) 
have shown, and this takes place after changes in the fruit 
wall have altered its mechanical properties. In the case of 
many seeds and fruits which swell greatly on soaking in water 
the envelopes also swell and expand, so that no splitting takes 
place. This is seen, for example, in the thin-coated pea or 
bean, in the hard-coated broom, and in the fruits of the 
cereals. 

An exact investigation by G. MilUer (1914) deals with the 
mode of liberation of the embryo in a large number of cases. 
He finds that rupture of the envelopes by imbibitional 
swelling of embryo or endoaperm is quite uncommon ; it 
takes place, for example, in Ipotncea purpurea and in some 
legumes. After a few hours in water the embryo of Ipomoea 
sw^ to thrice its dry volume, and the testa is split by a 
net-like system of cracks, llie rarity of this mode of 
liberation may seem strange, since the forces of imbibition 
are the moat powerful at the disposal of the plant. Mliller 
sees a biological advantage in this, since damage to the 
embryo might result if swelling caused rupture of the coats, 
for al^rption of water need not be accompanied by other 
conditions favourable to the growth of the young plant. 
We may note that the possibility of seed coat dormancy would 
be largely lost, and that a dormant embryo would be exposed 
to bacterial and fungal attack by the bursting of the coat. 

In the great majority of plants the forces of growth are 
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miKiDiibk for ruptuie, which then takes |)kce as the 
embiyo reauinea aettre life. Growth of the endoaperm, of 
the cotyledons, of the hypoootyl or of the radicle may be 
eISfiothw. Growth of ^ endosperm-^-os opposed to 
infoibitiDnal swelling — does not seem to be a common 
occurrence, but Mtiiler hnds that it is responsible for split- 
ting the testa in Ucmus c&mnmnis, Pmut Pinea^ and odier 
conifers. Much commoner is the growth of the cotyledons ; 
it is effective in sudi hard bruits as those of the plums, 
hazel and walnuts. In these the wall splits along pre- 
determined lines of mechanically weak tissue. Among the 
monocotyledons the Cyperacese show this type. 

The growth of the hypocotyi or of the radicb is much 
the commonest cause of rupture. According to the exact 
way in vdiich the force is (^plied Mtiiler distinguishes a 
number of sub-types, regarding which we need only note 
that in some cases the force acts through the endosperm, 
in others through the cotyledons, or directly. In the grass 
Coix Lackryma the fruit wall is extremely hard and brittle, 
but at each end there is a spot occupied by soft fibres through 
which radicle and shoot make their way. In the coconut, 
Tradescantia, Potamogeton, Sparganium and others ger- 
mination takes place by the pu^ng out of preformed plugs 
of tissue. Cocos is spedally interesting. The endoCarp 
is extremely strong ; at its base are three ** eyes,” one 
correspondfog to each of the three carpels. Oidy one seed 
is, however, present, and only the eye corresponding to this 
seed provides a plug which can be displaced. As in the 
hazel and plums already mentioned, so in some other fouits, 
Fumaria and Atisma, predetermined, mechanically 
weaker lines occur, along which splitting takes place. 
These may be regarded na homologous wdth the lines of 
opening of dehiscent friaits. In certain palms (Lepi- 
docaiyem), tiie friiits of which are clad in a scale-like 
armour, the weak lines form a net-like system. In most 
seeds there is no speciai tissue, and rupture is irregular, 
usually near the point of exit of the radack. 

MtiUer also measured exictfy the force involved in tiie 
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rupture of the fruit wall of the hazel-nut and of the seed coat 
of Pinus Pinea and Ridnus communis ; in the first the growing 
cotyledons exert a force of 3*3 atmospheres ; in the others 
the force developed by the growing endosperm amounts to 
37 and 3*1 atmospheres respectively. These values are 
smaller than might have been expected. MUller has shown, 
however, that they suffice to rupture the walls and coats, 
though only in the soaked condition ; in the dry state the 
resistance is much higher. In Corylus the resistance of 
the fruit wall falls from about eight atmospheres when dry 
to about three when wet. In Pinus Pinea a fall to a third 
of the value when dry took place on wetting. The same is 
true of thin-walled seeds ; thus the testa of the bean is six 
times as resistant when dry as when wet. The force re- 
quired to expel the plug of Cocos campestris is less by 40 
per cent, after soaking. 


§ 6. Germination— Emergence of the Seedling 

With the radicle free from the seed coat germination 
proceeds, but the rest of the embryo, or some part of it, may 
remain enclosed longer or permanently. In the germination 
of the pea the epicotyl frees itself later than the radicle, 
but the cotyledons remain within the seed coat until both 
wither or rot away. When the cotyledons remain in the 
soil we speak of germination as hypogeal^ when they emerge 
it is epigeal. Both types may occur in a single genus ; thus 
Phaseolm multiflorus, the scarlet runner, is hypogeal, Phaser 
olus vulgaris, the French bean, is epigeal. , In the lupin and 
sunflower the cotyledons carry the coats above ground as 
a cap, which is got rid of sooner or later as the cotyledons 
enlarge and spread apart. This happens in many cases, 
and the young seedlings with their bonnets have a rather 
quaint appearance. But frequently the carrying up of 
the seed coat is a matter of chance. If the seed is well 
buried the resistance of the soil may retain the coat, while 
if the seed lies on the surface the cotyledons may remain 
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long encased. We may note a remarkable feature of the 
marrow and other Cucurbitaces, where a peg of tissue is 
formed on the lower side* of the hypocotyl (gravitational 
induction), which levers open the seed coat so that the 
cotyledons are freed. 

Seeds may germinate on the surface of the ground, but 
we look upon subterranean germination as the normal. 
How the radicle pushes its way through the soil we have 
already seen ; the conditions for the shoot are different. 
It usually bears at its tip a tender bud, and it may be encum- 
bered with the enlarged cotyledons ; in the emergence of 
the shoot damage is easier, and frictional resistance is 
greater than with the radicle. The lessening of resistance 
and the protection of the delicate plumule are achieved in 
a variety of ways. 

Perhaps the simplest case is seen in cereals such as the 
oat. The first leaf, the coleoptiky is a white, closed sheath 
completely enclosing the younger organs and never forming 
chlorophyll. Its tip is rather sharp, and, in the dark, it 
may attain a length of 3 to 5 cm. before it ceases to grow. 
In fact, it has much more the appearance of a radicle than 
of a leaf, and it penetrates the soil, growing upwards, 
nutating slightly, and very sensitive to contact stimulus, 
much like a root tip. Normally it reaches the surface before 
the next leaf, completely protected in its passage through 
the soil, bursts through its tip. In a deeply buried seed the 
first foliage leaf may have to make ita- own way through the 
soil. While this leaf is in the dark it elongates rapidly and 
remains narrow and rolled into a tube, thus offering a mini- 
mum resistance. The importance of this type of etiolation 
for easy penetration may be shown experimentally. If seed 
is sown deeply in soil against the glass side of a suitable 
box, so that die young plant, though still buried, is early 
illuminated, the first leaf, as soon as it appears, forms 
chlorophyll, flattens out, and increases in breadth. It 
cannot make its way upwards ; the friction of the soil keeps 
it down and it becomes twisted and folded. 

An interesting case is that of the onion. .After the 
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fixation of the radicle the aheath-like cotyledon begin* to 
elongate ; it become* sharply bent just behind the seed, 
and this bent portion pushes through the soil dragging the 
seed with it. In some species of the g^us (Allium) a special 
little sharp boring process is developed on the back of the 
bend* The tip of the cotyledon remains in the seed, with- 
drawing food from the endosperm, until it withers and the 
seed falls off. Later the ffr^ foliage leaf bursts through 
the side of the cotyledon. 

In the sunflower the elongation of the hypocotyl pulls 
the cotyledons, protected by the seed coat, through the 
soil. In the castor bean the dongating hypocotyl pulls the 
cotyledons from their place between the halves of the 
endosperm and carries them up. The part which actually 
pushes through the soil is, in both cases, a sharply bent 
portion of the hypocotyl ; the mustard and many others 
behave similarly. In hypogeal seedlings it is of course the 
elongation of the epicoiyl which carries the pltunule up. 
The occurrence of a sharp bend is frequent here too, as in the 
pea and the garden nasturtium. The importance of this 
curvature is very great. If the plumule were erect the 
earth would be forced against it and between the leaves, 
separating them, increasing the resistance, and damaging 
the most tender parts. Such curvatures are common not 
only in seedlings but also in young shoots of perennial 
herbs ; they are not, however, found on all shoots which 
must penetrate the soil. They also occur on petioles, e,g, of 
the wood anemone. In the dicotyledonous seedling 
etiolation results in the more rapid elongation of the axis — 
hypocotyl or epicotyl as the case may be — and in the leaves 
remaining unexpanded. Here again the normal darkness 
in the sofl is responsible for a condition which aids penetra^ 
tion. The cause of the curvature of the axis or petiole does 
not seem to be always the same. In general it is geotropic, 
though the organ straightens out only, or more rapidly, in 
the l^ht. In some cases, however, an autonomic curvature 
is present, and in some the mechanical resistance of the soil 
is effective* The recent papers by SperUch (19x2), Salidbuty 
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(1916) and Leonhardt (1915) and the dtacuaaion by Goebel 
(1920) should be consulted. 

Dicotyledons germinating underground In light have the 
same difficulty in penetrating the soil as the oat. The 
curvature of the axis tends to straighten out ; the leaves 
and the cotyledons tend to expand and to spread apart so 
that resistance is increased ; growth in length is depressed. 

§ 7. Mode of Growth 

In a certain sense the seedling penetrating the soil in 
the dark may be said to grow ; it increases in size, and 
undergoes development, yet it does not increase its substance. 
In fact, if the dry weight of the seedling, after a few days' 
growth in the dark, is compared with that of the seed, it is 
foimd to be less ; organic material has been used up in 
respiration and no assimilation has occurred to makegood the 
loss ; the same is true of those seedlings in which assimila- 
tion lags behind chlorophyll formation, even when they are 
grown in light. It is in general characteristic of the plant 
that increase in size — extension — ^is due chiefly to the absorp* 
tion of water by cells which have completed their divisions, 
and there is a consequent great increase in volume, and often 
change in shape, unaccompanied by any local increment in 
organic matter. The formation of the cells by division and 
their partial differentiation takes place in special meriste- 
matic regions, the growing points of root and 8hoot,-and the 
cambium ; the region of extension lies behind, sometinies 
well behind, the grovring*point. Growth has been measured 
by increment of length, of area, of volume, and by increase 
in dry weight. This last measures tlie net result of the plant's 
metabolic activities ; it sums up the whole of the complex 
processes of its chemistry, of which assimilation in one 
direction and respiration in the other are the two 
obvious. Though measurements of length, etc*, may yield 
valuable results for pardcular organs, the real growth of ffie 
plant as a whole^ the expression of its power to aynthew 
and construct, is measur^ only by its increase in dry Weight. 
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The actively aasimilating plant in normal conditions 
groivB in a well-defined fashion. After assimilation has 
become active the power of the young plant to add to itself 
is proportional to the amount of matter, or, better, to the 
amount of active protoplasm, already present, and, as this 
increases momentarily with assimilation and the growth of 
the assimilating surface, the power of adding new substance 
also increases constantly. It works, as V. H. Blackman (1919) 
has pointed out, like money accumulating at compound 
interest. The interest for a number of periods is reckoned, 
not on the amount of the original capital, but, for each period, 
on that capital plus the interest already accrued to the 
beginning of that period. In the case of the plant there is 
this difference, that the interest is added to the capital not 
at the end of each year, or week, or day, but from moment 
to moment. The grand total, the final dry weight sum, is 
expressed by the formula 

W«=Wo€^ 

where r is the rate of interest expressed as a fraction, t the 
time, W and Wo are the final and initial weights and c = 
the base of natural logarithms, 2718. The rate of in- 
terest, which may be taken to represent the efficiency of 
the particular plant to add to its original capital, the organic 
material in the seed, is an abstraction with no actual 
existence ; it changes during the period of growth, besides 
altering with external conditions. The formula is an ex- 
pression of the way in which growth takes place early in 
development, and the rate of interest gives a summarised 
idea of the efficiency of the plant’s constructive capacity. 
It may be seen that if dry weight is plotted against time 
the resulting graph will be a logarithmic curve. 

Quite early in development a change takes place. The 
rate of increase, relative to the dry weight present at any 
moment, slows down, and the graph connecting growth 
and time becomes a straight line. The cause of this is 
partly that, as time goes on, an increasing proportion of the 
newly formed matter goes to form mechanical tissue which 
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takes no further part in metabolism ; the ratio of leaf area 
to dry weight becomes less* But more important is the fact 
demonstrated by Kidd, West, and Briggs (1921), and Briggs 
(1923^) that the metabolic activity of the protoplasm, as 
measured either by respiration or by assimilation, decreases 
with age. Thus if we put the assimilating capacity of the 
young leaf of a young sunflower at xoo, the capacity of 
a young leaf of a half-grown plant is only 40, and of a 
young leaf of a full-grown plant is only 30. The active 
metabolic matter is therefore less efficient. Towards the 
end of development the rate of increase slows down still 
more and the growth-time ^ph becomes a curve concave 
to the abscissa axis. This final portion is probably connected 
with the formation of reproductive organs, in which dissimi- 
lation is relatively more important, and with a much 
diminished formation. of new leaves. 

The graph representing growth throughout a vegetative 
penod is therefore an S curve. Such a graph for the 
growth of the sunflower, constructed from the data of 
Reed and Holland (1919), is given in Fig; 67, with another 
for the growth of pea roots from the data of Pearsall (1923). 

The same mode of growth is found if we examine indi- 
vidual organs instead of the whole plant. Sachs (1887) 
showed that the daily increment in length in a shoot of 
Fritillaria increased up to the sixth day and slowly fell away 
to the twentieth ; the same thing was true of a zone of tissue 
just behind the root tip of the bean, the rate of growth 
increasing up to the fifth day and falling to scro on the 
eighth. He called this passing through a ** Grand Period of 
Growth,” and it is of course just another expression of the 
8 graph. 

Priestley and PearsaU (1922) found that the whole root 
system formed on cuttings of Tradescantia went through 
a series of 8 growth curves. The depression at the end of 
each corresponds to the time of formation of the roots of 
next higher order, and is referred to the changes of meta- 
bolism, especially increases in respiration, which take place 
when the new meristems are laid down. The flat portion, 
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representing a period of steady increase, in the middle of 
each curve may be due to the Hmtts imposed on the supply 
of material by the conductmg system. Gregory (19^1) 
found the same mode of growth followed in &e increase 
in area of the leaves of Cucurtnta in favourable conditions. 



The decline at the end we may here refer to the leaf 
reaching maturity, or fiill size. But we must note that this 
leaves unexplained what factors, presumably controlled 
largely by the inheritance of the plant, set the limit. 

The S growth curve has been compared by Robertson 
(1924) to that of an autocatalytic reaction (cp. Bayliss, 1920), 
and the close agreement has been pointed out, too, by Reed 
and Holland. Robertson holds that the rate of growth is 
controlled by a catalyst produced by the organism. 
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§ 8. External Conditions and Gro^vth 

The normal mode and rate of growth are subject to 
modification by the conditions of the environment. The 
response of the plant to their impact is extremely complex, 
for, as we have said, growth sums up the whole metabolic 
activity of the plant, and the external conditions may affect 
any or all of the links in the chain of processes. We may take 
as an example the case of light. It acts in the first place 
through photosynthesis, and if it limits that process it limits 
also the supply of organic building material. It also acts 
directly on the process of extension, and in a very complex 
way. A plant grown in the dark is etiolated, it possesses no 
chlorophyll, it is drawn, and abnormally elongated, the leaves 
do not expand. Yet it has been shown by Vogt (1915) that 
if the coleoptile of an oat, grown in the dark, is illuminated 
for a few seconds, after a transitory slight decrease in 
growth rate, there follows a mucli more marked though 
also transitory increase, Sierp (1917, 1918) found that if the 
illumination was continued, the increased growth rate was 
maintained. This apparently contradictory result — that 
light increases growth-rate — ^is explained by the fact that 
though the rate of growth is higher in the light than in the 
dark, the grand period is hastened on and passed through at a 
lower rate than in the dark : the illuminated seedling actually 
growsfaster than the darkened, but it does not attain the same 
length. We do not know exactly how illumination affects 
growth, but it may be through induced changes in the 
permeability of the cells. The phenomena of etiolation 
have other causes than the direct effect of light on growth- 
rate ; the formation of chlorophyll and other chemical 
changes may be important, and it has been shown by Priestley 
and Ewing (1923) that changes in the endoderm occur. 
Sufficient has been said to show the complex action of this 
single factor. 

The inHuence of temperature on the growth of the pea 
radicle has already been described ; temperature, too, hat 
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an indirect effect through photosynthesis. The supply of 
salts and of water also affects various metabolic processes. 

A. M. Smith (1907), in a study of the growth-rates of 
plants in Ceylon, has shown that Blackman's conception of 
limiting factors is applicable to the regulation of growth. 
Now one factor, now another, is limiting. The growth 
of Capparis was limited by water supply through the day 
and by temperature at night ; that of Vitis by water supply 
in July and temperature in January. The same relation 
has been formulated as the “ law of the minimum ** by 
Meyer (1895) for growth factors such as the supply of the 
various mineral salts. It should be noted that, while the 
direct effect of such factors as light, temperature, and 
water supply is immediate, their indirect effect, through 
assimilation, as well as the effect of the mineral supply, tends 
to be felt gradually and cumulatively ; it is diffused and may 
be delayed. Balls (1918), in his studies on the cotton in 
Egypt, found that the action of a particular factor might 
become visible, e.g, on the rate of flower production, weeks 
after its incidence, and this he calls the “ principle of 
predetermination . * * 


§ 9. Development — The Vegetative Phase 

In the course of its development the plant passes through 
a series of stages the most prominent of which are the 
vegetative and the reproductive. We have mentioned a 
case of a plant {Cardamne chenopodiifoUa) which produces 
flowers at a very early point, when only two leaves have 
appeared ; but ordinarily a more or less prolonged vege- 
tative phase precedes reproduction. The vegetative phase 
does not, however, consist in the production of a series of 
uniform organa. This may be seen by the examination of 
almost any young plant. If we leave the cotyledons out 
of account, the first-formed foliage leaves are almost invari- 
ably small, and they tend to be smooth in outline ; if the 
adult leaves are lobed or cut the juvenile ones may be almost 
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or quite entire ; between the two extremes a series of 
gradations may be traced. On a single shoot, in perennial 
plants which form buds, the succession of foliage leaves is 
interrupted by the bud scales, which represent leaves or 
particular parts of leaves modified by the conditions of their 
development, and related in structure to their function of 
protection. Between these bud scales and the foliage 
leaves transition forms may be traced in many cases, as in 
the cherry and the horse chestnut. Similarly scale leaves 
and transition forms are found at the base of the shoots of 
many perennials. Very frequently the phyllotaxy of the 
juveiule leaves differs from that on the mature regions of the 
shoot ; in the sunflower the first leaves are opposite and 
later a two-fifths arrangement is assumed. 

One aspect of the change from youth to adult form has 
already been dealt with iil the sun and shade leaves of trees. 
Examples of more striking differences are the harebell with 
its round youth leaves and linear adult leaves ; the whin, 
in which the first leaves are trifoliate and the adult leaves 
spines ; many Acacias, which first produce a few pinnate 
leaves and then phyllodes, sometimes with intermediate 
forms. 

Of great interest is the condition found in various 
conifers . In the pines the seedling stem bears single, spirally 
arranged needles ; later the long shoots bear only numerous 
membranous scales, and the needles are borne in pairs, or 
larger numbers, on special short shoots. The youth needle 
is longer and softer than the adult, and there are stmctuiral 
differences. In Pinus sylvestris the youth needles dij^pear 
in the second year ; in other species, e,g. P. canarietuisj 
they may be produced for several years. In Chamsscyparis 
and Thuja the seedling has needles, and the mature shoot 
bears the characteristic cupressoid scales. The youth form 
in this case, and in the sixnilar case of Thuja, may be 
fixed by using side branches as cuttings, and such plants 
retain the youth form indefinitely. The fixed youth form 
cif Chamascyparis is, in fact, cultivated in gardens under 
a separate generic name^Retinispora. A Chamlbcypans 
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at the transition stage has a highly peculiar appearance 
(Fig. 68). The youth form very rarely flowers. 

The youth form tends to be more mesophytic than the 
adult, wHch, in the cases cited» is a pronounced xerophyte. 
This may be related to the difl^ent conditions in which the 
seedling grows, in the shade of other vegetation, or at a 
damp season of the year. In many cases, too, the youth 
form may be looked on as ancestral in type ; in the whin and 
Acacia, bearing youth leaves of a form characteristic of most 
members of the family, this is certainly so. Of the Retini- 
sporas Goebel says : ** As the youth forms here, as in Piniis, 

are without doubt to be 
regarded as primitive, we 
have thus been able in a 
sense to bring to life again 
the ancestral type.” 

This is not always the 
case. Goebel regard the 
adult form of ^e ivy as 
ancestral. Growing on a 
wall, or in the shade of a 
wood, the leaves, borne in 
two rows, are deeply lobed 
and dark green in colour. 
When the climber grows 
on to the roof, and receives 
more uniform and stronger 
illumination, erect shoots are formed bearing large, pale,' 
slightly lobed, or entire leaves in a one-third or two-^ths 
spiral ; only on these shoots are flowers produced. Especially 
in the phyllotaxy the adult shoot resembles the type normal 
in other membem of the Araliaceae. 

Another group of plants with well-marked youth forms 
are the aquatics. The pond-weeds and water-lilies always 
produce first a number of linear, or band-shaped, submerged 
leaves. In Alisma plantago and Sugittaria sagittifoUa the 
narrow submerged leaves are followed by a few floating 
leaves, and then by the free oval, or arrow-shaped subaerial 



Fio. 68, — ^Thuja, ihowing transition 
from the youth leaf-form, x x|. 
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leavtt. H^e again m see the relation of die youth form 
to the conditions of its environmeitf . 

The adult form, as w6 have seen in the case of sun and 
shade leaves, foay often be modified by external conditions 
to a greater or less extent, or rather the production of the 
youdi form may be prolong or reverted to. GlUck (1905) 
found that in water 5 ft. d^p Sagittaria produced extremely 
long band leaves, and only a few floating leaves, while in 
greater depths, as a rule, submerged leaves only were 
formed. An adult plant transferred from shallow to deep 
water starts to form leaves of the band type again. If a 
harebell, with an erect stem bearing linear leaves, uid about 
to^ flower, is placed in low light intensity the ^wer buds 
wither and aide shoots with round Isaves are produced. 
If no flower buds have been formed the main axis may 
proceed to the formation of round leaves. The whin 
cultivated in moist air forms broader and softer leaf sjfiQes 
and the formation of shoot spines is suppressed, though no 
trifoliate leaves are produced. For further details Goebel, 
Arber, and the monographs of Gliick (1905) and Diels 
(1906) should be consulted. 

§ xo. Sbasonal Changes, Protection, and Rhythm 

A imn als. — ^Some plants complete their existence in a 
single season or may run through several generations in 
a summer ; others live for two years, in the first accumu- 
lating a afore of food, in the second aq>ending it in lavish 
blossoming ; yet others live for many years. The annual 
habit limits growth to modest dimensions, but enables the 
plant to pass through seasonal extremes in the best of all 
protected stages, as a seed ; it means, too, the possibiltty 
of very rapid dtstributkm. The dangers typically avoided 
fay the ampial habit are thoae of droi^t. We have nofod 
the pres^ce of short-lived grasses, the only shallow-rooted 
plants, in the American prairies. In desert conditions 
annuals are very numerous. On Tumamoc Hill, in the 
Arieona Desert, Cannon {igti) found 2x3 annual species, a 
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far greater number than of perenniak ; 122 spring up.in the 
ivinter, and 44 in the summer rainy season. It is as seeds 
that the plants pass through the dry seasons. 

In climates such as ours» where the winter conditions 
are the least favourable, becaxise of light and low 
temperature, axmuals are also numerous, though they form 
a minority of the flora. Most of our common annuals, 
however, are weeds of cultivated land, e.g. several of the 
speedwells, the hemp^nettles, the goosefoot, the fumi- 
tories, the groundsel, the charlock, the shepherd’s purse. 
These are not really native plants. They have followed the 
plough, and travelled with man from a centre of distribution 
which probably lay in Eastern Europe, Asia Minor, and the 
Mediterranean ba^, where semi-arid summer conditions 
exist. To these they are primarily related, though their 
periods of vegetation have ^tered to suit the conditions of 
their new homes. Frequently their seeds germinate in 
autumn so that they pass the winter in a state of slow 
growth. Most can produce several generations in a year. 
It is of interest to compare the native species of Veronica 
of the section Chamsedrys, typically woodland and marsh 
plants, and all perennid, wi^ the weed species of the 
section Omphalospora, growing in waste places, and annuals. 
Such annuals as Vida lathyroides, Myosotis colUna^ Erophila 
vema, TeesdaUa nudicauEs, and Aira praecox may be true 
natives. They grow in ^ exposed situations, on sand 
dunes, on the turfy tops of stone walls, and flow^er in spring, 
passing the dry sununer months as dormant seeds. Even 
in temperate climates the annual habit may be related to 
drought rather than to winter frosts. 

Arid Conditions.— Plants which live for several years 
may exist in the nearly uniform conditions of some regions 
of the tropics, and vegetate continuously, or .they may be 
exposed to a periodic incidence of heat and drqi^bt or of 
cold. We have already seen that several types of tropical 
and sub-tropical forest and scrub, the savannah forest, the 
thorn woodland, and the thorn scrub, are characterised by 
trees and shrubs which cast their leaves in the dry period. 
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Th^ tirergreen tmt of arid regioiis, Uke the evergreen or 
live oaks oi die CaUfbmian Chaparral and of the M^teiv 
ranean countries^ are even *xnore pronouncedly sclerophyllous 
than evergreens of temperate countries. Another type of 
perenniri, hig^ characteristic of semi-arid, open country, 
is the bulbo^ geophjrte which forms a notable element of 
the floras of South Africa, Asia Minor, and the Mediter* 
ranean lands. During the dry season these rest underground 
as bulbs or coitus, and in the winter or early spring, when 
moist soil is combined with favourable temperature, 
extremely rapid growth, made possible by the large pre- 
formed buds and the great store of food, rnults in a sudden 
wonderful profusion of flower and foliage. There follows 
a period of active assimilation, the formation of new buds 
and food stores, and then the leaves wither and die with 
the onset of the arid season. We have seen that there is 
reason to believe that oiu* North European bulbous plants 
are derived from such types, and that their spring growth 
has enabled them to live in a forest environment by making 
use of the only season when the conditions as regards light 
and the other factors necessary for assimilation are favour- 
able. The fact that growth of bulbous plants begins early in 
winter is, of course, fiuniliar to every gardener. 

Frost Beiistanos.— In temperate climates the unfavour- 
able season is winter, with frost as the chief danger ; the 
cell may be directly damaged by freezing, and indirectly 
the plant may suffer from temporal^ excessive transpiration 
with slow water supply from a flmzen soil. The poor light 
and low temperature in any case reduce assimilation to a 
minimum, axid a covering of snow may stop it entirely for 
wedcs or months. 

Many poprennial grasses and herbs, especially rosette 
plants; Jike the daisy and dandelion, retain their leaves 
througho||| -lihe win^. They form what Lidfors (1907) 
hps called the “ winter-green flora.” Weltered by thrir 
lowly position, existing in the dampest layer of the atmo- 
sphere dose to the 8^, their chief danger lies in direct 
damage by freezing. lidfors baa rirnwh that in audb plants 
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the starch of the leaves is in winter converted into sugar, 
and by this means the protoplasm is protected from freezing. 
Maximow (1912) has given experimental demonstration of 
the fact that in the presence of electrolytes and non*electro« 
lytes the temperature at wldch death from freezing takes 
place is lowered, and to a much greater extent than can be 
accounted for by the actual towering of the freezing-point. 
It seems this is rather connected with the eutectic point 
of the solution, at which all the water and solutes freeze out, 
and this indicates that death from freezing is due to the 
complete withdrawal of water from die protoplasm, and the 
consequent coagulation of the proteins. Solutes in the cell 
sap protect the protoplasm by lowering the temperature at 
which this coagulation sets in. The conversion of starch 
into sugar by the action of cold is familiar in the sweetening 
of potatoes exposed to frost. It also occurs in the cortical 
cells of many trees, such as the oak, the elm, and the beech ; 
in other trees, e.g, the conifers and the birch, the starch is 
converted into oil, an emulsion of which is also supposed 
to have a protective effect against frost. Lewis and Tuttle 
(1930) have shown that the sugar content of evergreen 
leaves increases markedly in the winter months. There is 
no doubt that this chemical protection by sugars and salts 
in the cell sap is very much more effective than the possession 
of thick corky bark or of bud^scales ; these can do little to 
prevent the hill of temperature in the underlying tissues 
during spells of frost. 

Bud Protectioii.^Many perennial herbs die down in 
winter and pass the cold months well protected underground, 
under the litter of dead leaves, or under the covering of 
snow. The parts which most require protection are the 
buds, and such herbs present a striking contrast to deciduous 
trees and shrubs with their buds fully exposed^ file air, 
though individually provided with tough bud^bcales. Bud 
scales, as we have seen, must be chiefly elective agaiiwt 
drought and mechanical damage, the resistance to cold being 
attained by internal means. The various modes of pro- 
tection of the buds have been used by Raunkiaer (19x0, also 
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Sfmth» *9x3) buia of a daaaificaticHi of the ** life 

form ** or *Vbtolo^cai types ” of plants* He diatixiguishea 
betiween: trees and shrubs with exposed 

dormant buds 09 branches projecting into the air ; Ckamts- 
phytes^ with buds on shoot apices on» or just abovti the soil 
surfM^, such as Empetrum mgnm^ or SieUmia HolatUa ; 
Htmkvyptophytes^ with dormant buds in the upper crust 
of the soil, the aerial parts herbaceous and dying away, e*g. 
Meroirialis perermis, Cyysmthem$m Letuanthemitm ; rosette 
plants may be included here or in the foregoing class; 
Geophytes with subterranean buds, as in ^e bulbous 
or tuberous plants ; in the helophytes (marsh plants) 
and hydrophytes (water plants) buds may be fou^ on 
perennating rhizomes in mud, or special detached buds 
(turions) may be formed, as In the bladderworts ; TAsru- 
phytest which live through the unfavourable season as seeds. 
There are one or two other classes which need not 9oncern 
us here, and some of those mentioned are subdtvldsd. 
Raunkiaer has used the distribution of the species df a Bora 
among his different classes to construct a ** biological 
spectrum,*’ the nature of which is characteristic for different 
climates. Thus, to take instances which illustrate points 
already mentioned in this section, it is shown that the 
therophytes and small phanerophytes predominate in arid 
regions, e,g, Nevada ; the chamephytes, hemicrytofdiytes, 
and geophytes in climates with a cold winter, e.g. labra- 
dor ; the phanerophytes in the moist rsgtons of the tropics, 
e.g. West Indies. Different regions oi a small area and 
different altitudinal zones may show characteristically 
different spectra. 

Laaf-faU axid BhythaL^The periodic climatic change 
is related to a rhythmical vegetative change very con- 
spicuous in our woods with their autumnal leaf-fail, their 
winter rest, and their spring avnskening. At first tiglit 
it seems as if the fall of the leaf were directly due to the 
storm and early frosts of autumn, end the winter rest to 
the abort, cold day. The relation is in reality not neatty 
so simple. The ^ of die kaf is definitely periled 
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by the formation of a apeciai abdBsion hqrer of ceRi 
b^ore the event, though Jdait actual separation from the 
tree may be hastened hy frost, or may be induced eadler 
in the season by exceptionally dry and hot mather. Nor is 
it usually possible to cause the resting buds to open in winter 
by bringing branches or potted plants into favourable 
hothouse conditions ; growth does not even start till far 
on in winter, any more than the buds begin to swell after a 
succession of exceptionally mild November or December 
days outside. 

There are very great differences in the behaviour of 
various trees, shrubs, and herbs. Thus for woodland 
herbaceous perennials, which naturally come up in spring, 
Diels (1918) has shown that some, such as Atpmda odorata 
and MercuriaUs pertmns^ can be forced to renewed growth 
at any time of the year by swtable temperature; others, 
such M.Lmtecjutn vernum and Arum maculatim^ can be forced 
in'Mifllltufi^, but not through the summer'; a third type, 
CerydlSdis soUda and Pofygonatum nmlUfUmm^ can be forced 
only in spring. Such shrubs as the roses and the brambles 
are capable of continued growth throughout the year, 
whenever the temperature is favourable, but most of our 
shrubs and trees form resting buds earlier or later in the 
summer, and these cannot be forced to open by raising the 
temperature in winter. 

The actual mode growth through the siunmer is very 
different m different trees. In the beech and the oak, after 
the buds open in May and the leaves and the iptemodes 
laid down in them have fully expanded, new buds ore 
formed uiilch, by the end of June, contain the leaf rudiments 
for the following year. No further growth takes plaoci 
with this exception, that a few of the tenmnal buds open in 
July and produce the ^' Lammas shoots,** which stand out 
in the pole green of youth against the darker mature leaves, 
in August. In the elders, maples, and poplars many shoots, 
in the hazel the basal shoots, show continued growth till 
late autumn ; in the alder and elm growth goes on through 
the summer. This summer growth is not necessarily 
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contiaubuA ; tiids miy be formed, ^vbich open inunediolely 
vddunit a rest penod. Reattng biids .may be etrlyi 
as in die beech, or at tbe end of the season^ Resting bii^ 
may open dunngthe aumnier, normally as in the Lammas 
shc^t,’* or as result of leaf-fail following very diy, hot 
weather, or afte# lotificial defoliadon, e.g, in the ash and 
beedi. 

This formation of resting buds, which open nmmally 
only in the following spring, and the consequent period of 
rest, has been ascribed by some authors, Schimper, to 
an inherent and inherited rhythm. That this do^ not 
determine the annual periodicity is, however, dear from the 
behaviour of oaka, beeches, and other tseea transplanted to 
the more uniform conditions in the tropics ; of the tulip 
tree and oak at Tjibodas in Java, Schimper says that they 
** reflected winter, spring, and summer on their separate 
boughs ” ; some branches are leafless, some shbw. young 
leaves or unfolding buds, others have mature leaves, ^^SMs, 
Schimper holds, demonstrates an inherent periodidty of 
growth which is no longer regulated by a definite seasoml 
dimatic cycle. Native tropical trees of the rain forests, 
where conditions may be very even throughout the year, 
rarely show continuous growth or a regular succession of 
unfolding leaves. The conditions have been investigated 
principally by Wright (1904) for Ceylon, and Vohcena 
(xqia) and Simon (1914) for the more uniform climate at 
Buitenzorg in Java, A number of trees are dedduoili, but 
in generd the leafless period is short, and the leaves usually 
fall more than once in the year. That leaf-fail is not directly 
dependent on dimatic conditions is shown by the fact that 
in many cases diflmnt individuals of the same speoiea lose 
their Imves at different times. Unis Ficus Juha sheds ils 
leaves two or three times in die year, atanding bare for one 
to two wedw. Of seven individuals observed by Vdkens, 
No. 1 and No, 7 were bare on the aoth of January, No, n end 
of January, No, 3 and No. 5 middle of March, No. 4 end of 
February,^©. 6 beginning of June. Most trees are ever- 
green, but only rarely, e,g. in Albizzia and Morinda, was 
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a contiiiuotis succession of leaves seen. G<^erally a race 
or generation of leaves unfolds itself quickly, and a more or 
less prolonged period of rest follows. One, two, three, or 
more such races may be seen on a branch at the same time. 
The fall of the oldest race frequently occurs just before 
or just after the unfolding of the youhgM ; or the old 
leaves may fall irregularly. Sometimes leaves are to be 
seen unfolding on one branch, mature on another, while 
a third is bare. In many trees an occasional ** general 
cleaning ” takes place, and the tree stands for a dmeliearly 
bare. The general effect of die tropical rain forest is of 
perennial verdure, but the details of leaf-fall and renewal 
present a picture of extraordinary complexity, from which 
it comes out clearly that rhythmicd development, apparently 
unrelated to external conditions, is the rule. 

That this rhythm is inherited in the structure of the 
protoplasm does not follow. Klebs (1914, 1917) has offered 
an ahumative explanation which we may consider in relation 
to the case he has most fully investigated, that of the beech. 
Like most of our shrubs and trees the beech cannot be forced 
by placing it in a hothouse in winter, but Klebs found that, 
by subjecting it to continuous illumination by electric light, 
the buds could be made to open at any time, though more 
easily in September or February (after 10 days) than in 
November (after 38 days). He further found that in con- 
dnuous illumination the beech could be prevented from 
forming buds, and forced to continuous growth during at 
least four months ; by suitable changes it could be made 
to form buds which at once opened, or to form resting buds. 

He considers that bud fomatim^ initiated by the 
suppression of the leaf and the conversion of the stipules 
into scales, is due to the monopolisation of the salt supply 
by the cambium and by the vigorously growing and 
transpiring leaves in early summer, combined with a supply 
of abundant carbohydrates to the growing-point. The 
rating eenditwn of the bud is determined by inactivation 
of enzymes through the presence of excess of carbbhydrates. 
This inactivation is most extreme in November, when it 
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m^y be affected by externa] condtttanSk and by such internal 
changes aa the conver8i<M:i of ataxdb into sugar, light acta 
by activating the enzymes ; this occurs naturally when the 
day lengthens in hits spring ; it occurs experimentally with 
continuous illumination in winter. That continuous growth 
takes place in contmuous illumination is due partly to the 
demonstrated fact that the quality and intensity of the 
electric light permitted only of feeble assimilation, and 
partly to abundant salt supply from rich sc^, and to weak 
transpiration. The lamnias ^oot is due to the coincidence 
of maximum illumination, at the height of summer, with the 
completion of leaf formation in the buds ; and it is signiticant 
that only a few of the best illuminated buds take part. 

The hornbeam resembles the beech in its response to 
continuous illumination. The oak and the ash, on the other 
hand, cannot be forced in this way, but open their buds in 
a suitable temperature, with favourable conditioiw of salt 
supply. Continuous growth takes place in continuous 
illuminstiom hut activation is due to high temperature in 
the dark. Thus the determining fiu^r is not the same in 
all trees. We have, however, a plausible explanation of 
periodic development in its most extreme form^ the cause 
being the action of external factors in a peculiarly complex 
fashion. Klebs lays great stress on the importance of the 
relation of salt supply to assimilates, and thinks this may he 
largely responsible for the periodic unfolding of leaves in 
tropi<^ trees. The supply of salts may accumulate till 
sufficient is available for tlie unfolding of the huds and 
growth, and then a rest period ensue till a further supply 
is accumulated. It will be seen that this ia a partiadar 
application of the principle of limiting factors. It is of 
great interest that dianging conffitions of illumination can 
cause the beech to grow in the different modes characteristic 
of the ttormsl development of other trees ; the predse ratio 
of suf^Ues of assimilates and salts to the growing pcntits is 
clearly spedfic (see also Kkbs, 1915)* 

ideba% interpretation is wppoiW by analyses of twigs 
of the apple and peach by Abbott (1933). She found that 
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the ^arbohydrateg increased towards the beginning of the 
test period, and that compounds of phosphonis and 
nitrogen increased towards ^e end of winter. Howard 
(19x5) found enzymes much more active^sit^he end of ^e 
rest period than during it. ^ 

Ibrdng.— Many other methods of overcoming the rest 
period are known. Miiller-Thnrgau (1885, 1912) found that 
potato tubers could be forced to imme^ate development 
by subjecting them to cold after harvesting-^-an imitation 
of the natural process in winteft Johannsen (1906) forced 
the lilac and other shrubs by exposing them to e^er vapour 
for one or two days. Molisch (1909, 1921) forced lilac, 
hazel, willow, and others by plunging them for twelve 
hours in a bath of warm (30® to 35® C.) water, and the horse 
chestnut by exposure to radium emanations. Jesenko 
(19XX, 1912) forced various trees by baths or injections of 
ricohol, adds, and water, and by pressing water into the 
cut suifaCe of the shoot. Weber (1916) forced the beech 
by acetylene. Generally it is impossible by these methods 
to force with success during a middle period of rest, which 
occurs in September, October, or December ; but, as we 
have seen, Klebs forced the beedh at any time (though with 
difficulty in November), and Lakon (1912) forced various 
trees at any time by pladng the cut shoots in a nutrient 
salt solution. The ether and the warm bath methods are 
of economic importance. 

These various methods are, of course, unnatural and 
often drastic. In no case has their action been ana^sed, but 
they may very well agree with Klebs’s theory that an activa- 
tion of enzymes is important. While the question of the 
cause of the resting period and of rhythm in vegetative 
development is not by any means settled, it may be said 
that a possible explanation lies in the interaction of external 
factors with the conditions of growth and devdopment at 
the vegetative point, even when the external factors are 
apparently very uniform. We must note that die production 
of leaves is itself a periodic phenomenon, as is, to go a step 
further back, cell diviaion alao, die basal fact in develop- 
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ment, and the make of such iltythm niiist be sought 
in periodic chvuges inherent in the eomplex colloids of the 
plasms. 

§ XI. The Rbproductivb Phase 

The formation of reproductive organs takes place after 
a period of vegetative growth which in normal conditions 
is specific. In the ephemeral or annuil.plant reproduction 
doses the life of ^e indi^dual after a few weeks or 
months ; in the biennial in die second year. In pirennials 
the conditions are very varied ; in many herbacecw spedes 
flowering begins early, after one or several vegetative seasons, 
and recurs mnually, as in the primrose and wood anemcme. 
In bulbous plants the bulb raised from seed may not flower 
for several years. In shrubs flowering may begin quite 
early ; in treea it is often long delayed. Ilie beech first 
flowers at an age of 40 to 50 years, the oak at 40 years, the 
hazd at xo years, the fleld maple at as years, the elm at 
40 years, the fir at 60 years, the pine at 15 years. In most 
trees dte flowers are laid down in the bud nearly a year before 
they open, and the same is true of bulbous plants. The age 
of first flowering varies in diflerent dimates and conditions ; 
it is always later in trees grown in dose canopy. While 
some trees blossom and fruit every year, in many abundant 
seed is produced only in periodically recurring ** mast ** 
years. Hie mast years of a beech occur at intervals of 
10 to x5 years, while for the pine and the hazd the intervals 
are 3 to 5 md 2 to 3 years respectively. The period la 
evidently determined partly by external factors and piatly 
by internal, for difldent tndividuali growing together may 
flourish in diflerent years, and periods are variable. 

In some perennials flowers are produced only once. 
The faxnouB, but miscalled, century plant, Agaw tmericmia^ 
grows vegetativdy for 8 to 10 years and then producm one 
immense inflorescence and dies; in the less favourable 
climate of Europe its life may be prolonged to several decades 
before flowering takes plaoi^ An even more atrikixig 
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instafioe is oifered by Chusquea abietifoUa^ a climbing bamboo 
described by Seifriz (1920). It flowers in cycles of 3a to 33 
years, and as the flowering occurs over the whole of Jamaica 
simultaneously, and is followed by death, the effect is 
devastating. Bamboos of South Brazil flower in cycles of 
13 years and Indian bamboos show similar conditions. 

In the biennial, accumulating food in its first year, in the 
periodic mast years of the tree» in the long life of the Agave 
before flowering takes place, we have clear indications that 
manufacture of a certain miniinxun of food substance is a 
necessary preliminary to reproduction. Another indication 
is given by the familiar fact that in the year foUomng an 
unusually fine summer the flowering shrubs, hawthorn, 
whin, broom, and the like arc exceptionally rich. The 
favourable conditions for photosynthesis have a delayed 
effect — an instance of the principle of predetermumtion. 
The initiation of the reproductive phase is therefore closdy 
linked with nutritional conditscms, and it is, in fact, possible 
to hasten, or delay, or suppress it altogether by appropriate 
manipulation of ^e factors affecting the plant’s nutrition. 

Many garden plants grown in the shade of trees fail to 
flower ; neither ivy nor honeysuckle flower in the depth of 
a wood. There is a well-known delay in the ripening of 
cereals as the result of excess of nitrogenous manure. 
Klebs (1910, 191S), as the result of extended investigations 
chiefly on the house-leeks, concludes that the important 
factor in flower formation is the ratio of assimilates to 
salts, especially nitrates, at the disposal of the growing- 
points. Predominance of nitrogenous compounds favours 
vegetative growth, excess of carbohydrates favours reproduc- 
tion. The same sort of cause is thus involved as is responsible 
for the regulation of perio<hc growth. Hot, dry weather, 
by favouring photosynthesis and depressing salt absorption, 
tends to bring on early flowering, while humid concHtions 
with poor light depress assimilation and promote vegetative 
growth. In his experiments with FmkU 

Klebs found that the plant, grown from a daughter roaette, 
matures and will flower in the third or fourth year of ita 
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life if sufficient light, Which is essential to the formation of 
flower rudiments, is available, as is the case in spring. Such 
a mature plant placed in a richly manured hotl^d in March 
is prevented from flowering in the following summer, though 
the same treatment in April is without effect. In April 
flowering can be prevented by cultivation in the dark or 
in blue light. By the first method the absorption of nitrates 
is accelerated, by the second assimilation is depressed, 
while in both dissimilation predominates over assimilation. 
Klebs has shown that in the plants prevented from flowering 
the soluble nitrogen compounds are more and the soluble 
carbohydrates less abundant than in flowering plants of the 
same age. His experiments make it probable that the 
nutritive conditions determine whether the plant shall 
develop reproductively or vegetatively. We know little 
of the intimate reactions concerned ; ^we do not know what 
nitrogen compounds are involved, nor do we know in any 
case what the critical ratio is. Other authors^ e.g. Sach8» 
have postulated the formation of special flower-forming 
compounds ; there is no experimental evidence for this 
theory, which does not also support the clearer hypothesis 
of Klebs. 


§ 12. Senescence, Death, and Individuality 

The death of the annual, of the biennial, and of some 
perennials is closely associated with the achievement of 
reproduction ; the plant produces seed and then dies. 
The connection of the one event with the other may be 
emphasised by experiment. The mignonette ia an >mnual) 
but, by carefully removing the flower buds, it may be made 
to persist through several years, growing into a little shrub 
(MoHsch, 1921). The turnip is a biennid, but, by keeping 
it over winter in a hothouse, it may be forced to vegetate 
for two three years, evidt^y b^use the high rate of 
respiration and growth maintained depletes the food store 
to a certain extent. 

In perenniala there is rarely this relation, and their life 
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may be very long. The spto of life, wJhich^in aome 
aeems so very d^nite, may be easily modified. Where the 
span is longer, Ss in trees, it also seems to be less definite. 
Its investigation is difficult, ibr the tree so often outlives 
many generations of men ; a Sequoia has been felled during 
the present century which was a seedling about 1317 b.Cm 
over 3000 years ago (Douglas, 1919). In the case of 
herbaceous, ybulbous, and aquatic perennials we meet with 
another difficulty iq determining the length of life. 

VsftMfon MuiijiiNioatimi^^Most perennials multiply 
vegeUM^fy. In a creeping plant like the ground ivy the 
ordinary stems root at the nodes, and may ultimately 
become separated from the parent. Underground rhizomes, 
as in the wood anemone, or rootstocks, as in the primrose, 
branch and, by the dying offi of the old parts, give rise tb new 
plants. Hie strawbeiwy sends out special runners, axillary 
shoots with very long intemodes producing one or more 
rosettes of leaves, which root and beoime separated from the 
parent and from each other. Runners of a simpler type 
are produced by the bugle and willow herbs. Axillary 
subterranean shoots in the potato or artichoke form swollen, 
food-storing tubers, which separate on the death of the 
parent. In bulbs and conns axillary buds grow into 
daughter bulbs and corms which replace or multiply the 
old. Many shrubs and trees form suckers, as the rose and 
willow ; trailing branches take root aa in the Rhododendron, 
and bramble. Buds may also arise on the roots, as in the 
beep’s sorrel and the elm, the roots of which, after a tree 
has been felled, may send up shoots many yards dtstant 
from^the parent trunk. Adventitious buds may be formed 
on leaves and take root, as in Cmdamim praiettsist Begonia, 
Tolmeia, or the feinous BryophyUum cafydnum. Finally 
we may mention the so-called ** viviparous ** production 
of bulbils, or shoots, in place of seeds by variedes of Paa 
alpma^ Fe$t$tta ovma, Pofygamtm by Cmd 0 nm$ 

bulbtfera^ and by many other plants, whi^ Ernst (19x8) 
regards as an expression of hybrid vigour. The posai^ties 
of vegetative propagation have been taken advantage of, 
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aaid gm% Mmdied, hf th« Hardener, who, beaidee all the 
methodairf cutting, ao on, bn in his hands the 

posaibiUties of gialtinf and'buddkig. 

all cases of vegetative muidplicattiiii 
it is a matter tji dtSbulty to decide where one iadmdilid 
ends snd another begins. We can rhot a cutting from a 
willow, but is the plant so obtained really any^ more an 
independent individ^ than the other shootf ;Whi^ we left 
on the tree? The rhbsome of an anemone bmches ; Vdiile 
the parent rb^me lives die branches are undOubU^I^ part 
of it ; do they become new individuals just beesuie^it dies 
away ? We can d^ne the individual as the product cl a 
reproductive cell ; but we have restricted the term ** repro- 
duction ’* to these cases in which a fresh start is made widi 
the highly specialised spore or zygote. If we hold to this, 
and it seems the only logical course, we ^'exdude vegetative 
multiplication from the conception of reproduedon, and we 
deny die rank of individual to the separate plants produced 
by it. The products of the miginal vegetative point, whetbtf 
they remain attached to a parent stem, or separate from it 
in a diousand parts, are members of one individiud. 

Sanesoence. — T^ conc^don has the further advantage 
that it focuses our attention once more on the significance 
of sexual reproduction.. If die sexu^ process has some 
necessary rejuvenating action, we should expect to find the 
span of life of one of the ** greater individu^ ” restricted, 
as is the span of a tree. The evidence is conflicting, but on 
the whole teUs against any^mitation whatever; On the 
one side we have the beH^, never sufficiently investigated, 
that fruit trees degenerate after a certain peiiod of propaga« 
tion by grafting ; and that many cuhivRtnd f^ta, usually 
propaga^ vegetatively, sucdi as the potato and the Sugsr^ 
cane, art very sut^ect to disease. PaUts (1916) believes that 
in the plav/* diegi^t flo^g teed-^mm^ Dtumbe, 
the maases of rhimiie shew a (fistinct succession, ending,, 
after a period of vegeti^ivoiiiulti|fficati0Q,b 
of atunted shoots, senility, and death. Benedict (x9t$) has 
given evidence tlutt the amedht of fasimihtfing tissue in vine 
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kftves, measured by the area bf the meah between veiaa^ 
gets less as the plant ages, and that.this is an indicatum of 
senility. Ensign (1921), howerer^ disputes Benedict’s obsei> 
vattons. We have seen that tn ihe case of an annual plant, 
the sunflower, there ^is an undoubted decrease in the 
metabolic activity of the protoplasm as the plant grows 
older. It remains to be seen whether any definite evidence 
can be obtained that the same thing takes place in the 
successive years of the life of a perennial. A decrease in 
respiru;^ power has been found in older leaves of the olive 
by Nihotas (1918), and in leaves of older trees of the olive 
by Ruby (i9i7)» but the data are scanty. 

On the other side we have the fact that many cultivated 
plants have been reproduced from prehistoric times by 
cuttings only, and, in the banana, for example, which sets no 
seed, show perfect iligour. The sweet-flag, Acorus Gaiamm, 
was introduced into Europe fitom Asia over 500 years ago, 
and since its introduction it has multiplied vegetatively 
and spread vigorously ; no seed has been set, for the insects 
necessary for pollination are absent. Similarly the water 
thyme, Ehdea canadensis, was introduced once or twice 
into the waters of this country in the ’forties of last century ; 
only the female plant grows here, and the enormous vigour 
of its spread has been due entirely to new branches breaking 
away from old stems. In any locality, after a few years’ 
growth, its vigour seems to detune, but this looks more like 
the effect of eictemal conditions than of internal change. 
Many native plants are reproduced almost or entirdiy by 
propagation — ^the lesser celandine, the periwinkle, and some 
meadow grasses and fescues ; and we may recall the case 
of the parthenogenetic hawkweeds. The evidence is 
ambiguous, but on the balance it seems to point to the 
possibility of a very long and, perhaps, in some cases, 
indefinite activity of the plasma, which originated in a single 
reproductive cell and has since split up in innumerable 
growing*poinlB, without the intervention of a rejuvenating 
proem. 

OaiQSis ol DenttL— The oauae of death would thus 
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always lie oixtside the pre|>eirtie8 # the protoplaun. In 
annuals and biennials it would seetk^ ^ nutritive. It 
can be readily seen that, as a perennial of the type of a forest 
tree waxes old, the diificulties of supply to the buds, reaching 
further and further from the root system» must increase. 
In its heart- wood, dead and functionless except as a support, 
the tree bears within it a source of danger ; bacterid and 
fungal infection through broken branches can spread more 
readily in dead tissue, destroying the supporting material, 
and from there may invade the living regions, 1[|ie tree 
becomes more susceptible to disease, and less i^mle to 
withstand the force of the wind. If, after a life of centuries, 
it must ultimately fall, we may still ascribe. its death, not to 
the ageing of the protoplasm, but to effects, in their essence, 
secondary. Discussions of this difficult subject will be found 
in Arber, Molisch (1921), Child (1915), Dofflein (1919), 
and Pearl (1922). 

We may conclude by drawing attention to the beautiful 
illustration of the rdles and relative importance of vegetative 
multiplication and sexual reproduction offered by the 
practice of the gardener and breeder. The sloek of a plant 
is ripidly and easily increased by propagating it from 
cuttings ; and by this means the gardener makes sure of 
a uniform progeny. He knows tlut if he raises a fine 
snapdragon from seed, he may get a bright mixture of 
offspring, due to crossing, but that if he uses cuttings he 
will preserve his fine variety true. The breeder ^pdong 
for new varieties uses seed. Bud ’’ sports do crop up 
now and again, those which originated the weeping 
varieties of trees, but they are infrequent in oompatison 
with the mutations, which are prepared ||pr in the intiiiiate 
processes of nuclear division prior to reproduction, and 
which appear in the offspring from seed. Here, too, is 
given fhe further and most valuable power of redistribution 
and combination in hybridising. Evolution in nature and 
the art of breeding may be arid to depend on sexual repto* 
duction. Vegetatively the plant multipUes, but remains 
the same ; through aex it 
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AbIU, 22 $ 

pectiiMta, 26 

Acacia, orientation, 114 ; root 
aystem, 36 ; protection 
against aniinala, 307 ; 
leavea, 445, 446 

ctetia, ao^ 

celaatcifelia, 374 

lophutha, 51, aQ4 

neroifoUa, 194, 195 

•phasrooephala, 310 

Acer Negundo, 113, 114 
paeudoplatanua, 191 
Achillea atnta, ds 

moechata, 65 

Aconitum lycodxmum, 91 

Napellua, 385, 386 

Aoorua Calamus, 46a 
Adenia, 300, 30X 
Adoxa MoschatelUna, 395, 415 
Aeraathus fiinalia, 198 
^sculus, 33X 

Itippocaatanum, 135 

A&elia, 400, 4xa 
Agapaathua umbellatua, 7a, 405 
Agathis, x88 
Agave, 436 

anteriooui, i77i 178 . 457 . 458 

Agropyrum repeas, 39 
■ ■ - apicatum, 31 

Aira ccapitoaa, 179, 308 
— prscoK,^ 

Ajuga, 413 

reptw»,348 

AIbiBata.453 

Alchemula, 38 ; parthenogenesis, 
3*8, 3*7 

— — r- — aeneata, 3a7 
Alder, atamata, 108 ; foot tuberdea, 
063 ; gfowlh, 45* 
Aldroviacb veakulOBa, 370, 371 
AlM&,S7a 

AliaaM, foot ay a twaa, 36 ; germina* 
tk»i,435 


Alisma plantago, 51 ; abaorpi 
70 ; gaseous exchange, 
seed dormancy, 434 ; 
mioatioa,434 i mvea, 
Allium, nectaries, 360 : aeeddispwaat, 
4x3 ; germination, 438 

ursinum, pollen, 347 

Allionia linearis, 38 
Alnus, 363 

viridts, 38a 

Althtea, 40s 

omcinalia, 347 

Amaranthua, a04 

retroflexus, 430 

Ambylanthopiia, 364 
Ambylanthut, a^ 

Anxhmtia nobilis, 134 
Ampelopaia, 30X 

hederaoea, 88, 89 

quinouefow, 135 

— Veitciiii, 138, 30* 

Anabma, 364 

Anacardium oeeidentaJe, 40a 
Ananas sativa, 75 
Anoiatrodadua Vahlii, 303 
Andropogon acopariut, 39 
Anemone, 461 

hepatica, 4x3 

japoniea, 348. 3JX 

nemOtoaa, 36,. 4*3 

PulaatiUa, 4i** 

ayfvatioa, ^ 

, tvood, 438, 457 

Angelica, xSa, 

Angnscum, 

— aeaquipedak, 357. 358 

Aniaoptera, 40* 

Anona palustria, 418 
Antemiaria, 336 
An^uxxattthum, 384 
Anthuriom acaiile, 73 

mniAUBXt 72 

73 

H8gdii,73 

30X 


.£lS 
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AiitfaylUa Vulocima, 370 
Apple, ^ting, 160 ; nMt, aa3» 

*39 ; pollen, 34^ ; iteriHty, 
393 : poet-aoral chengee, 
407; iM dofinency, 424 ; 
thytlim, 45s 

, thorn, 313 

Apooynum endioMeinifoUiim, 32 
Anchie hypogiBt, 403 
Arbutue, 374 

Arceuthobfum ooddentale, 227 

ozycedri, 227 

minutiniinuni, 228 


Archai^relicft, too 

officinalu, 87 

Arctium, foz 
Arditia cnapa^ 264, 265 
Aremonia agnmomoidea, 413 
Arenaria peploides, 196, 197 
Amnna triphyllum, 333, 334 
Arittolochk, 359 
Anneria, 197 
AnniUaria, 254 
Aroid, 333 

Arrow-hiM, leaf, 294 *, pdlination, 
, .378, 382 

Artemina, » 

uifoUa, 32 

Artichoke, aaaimilatiQn, 147, 149 ; 

vegetative multiplication, 4^ 
Arum, 382 

maculatum, 358, 359, 452 

Aaclepiaa app., 4x5 
Aah, roota, 27 ; wilting, x6o ; pollen, 
' 376> 377t 383 ; aeed diaperaal, 
4x4; growA. 4S3, 45S 
Aaparagua, 26, X94 
Aapen, 246, 292 
Aaper^ odorata, 43a 
Aapidiattm datior, 72 
After multiflorua, 

Tripolhim, x^ 

Atriplex, 35. t<x 
Aubretia ddtoldea, ax x 
Aucuba japonka, 86, 87 
Avicennia, 43 

mtida, 4x6 

Aaalea, 347 , 

— , creeping, X89 

procumb^, 395 

Azolla.68 ^ 

Aaotobacter chroococeum, »o, 264 

Bacxllub foliicola, 266 

^radiotoola, 259, 263, 263, 

264 

Balm, 184 
Balaam, 202 


Bamboo, rambler, ^ 

308 ; reprowiction, 45B 
Banana, 406, 462 
Bai^.390 ^ . 

Barley, root, 41, 42, 44 ;* abaoiptkn 
of aalta, 63 ; advent actiMi of 
roota, 69 i aaaindlation, 136 ; 
atomatal movement, x^o ; 
tranapization and abmrpoon 
of Mita, 209 ; foUowing 
clover, 362 ; fertiliaation, 346 ; 
germination of pollen, 346 ; 
pollen, 348 : aeli-poUmation, 
3841 397 ; vitality of aeed, 
419, 42Z ; germination tern- 
perature, 433 
Barnngtoma apedoaa, 4x7 
Bartonia, 241 
Bartaia, 2x9, 220 
Bauhinia tnegalandra, 375 
Bean, root auetbn fSo^, 6e, 6x ; 
absorption of aalta, 68, 218 ; 
enriching soil, 258 ; vituity 
of aeed, 421 ; germination, 
_4?4»436; grov^h,44l 

, African lucky, aril, 400 ; aeed 

diaperaal, 4x2 

— , French, assimilation, 136, 
137, 238 ; germination, 

Bedstraw, 231, 307 
Beech, roots, 27 ; water absorption 
by leaves, 76 ; alge on, 
80 ; leaf arrangement, 81 ; 
leaf air apace, 85 ; suction 
force of guard cdls, 104 ; 
phyllotaiy, xi8; sham 
and sun leaves. xs.3“X57 ; 
auction force m epidermal 
cells^ 163 ; haxie, x8e ; 
ipecific omaductivity, x88 : 
absorption, 2x0 ; ecto^ 
tropmc myoorhsm, ^5, 
246 ; wood, 291 ; poUina- 
tion, 382 ; ;imt, 408 ; 
vitality of b^,'' 4X9 ; frost, 
450 ; groejh, 45*“4S3J 
forcing, 456 ; r^roduo* 
tion, 457 

, copper, pigment, 78 

Beet, root system, 24 ; osmotic 
pressure of guard cells, 104* 
106 ; aaaiinlntkmi 141 
, sex dlatiilmtioa, 332 j 
foil of Bower, 403 ; vegc* 
tative nudtiplioiiion, 460 
discolor, phot ' 
actioa, X22 
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I pcttniii*^ $1 
Bcnoenitef, ^5$ 

»t,369 


IKiMliiirwd, 938 
Btofibytum lentitivum, ao6 
Bmibuiftt 280 

Bircb, root tyttenii 46 ; tntnapiri* 
tteOr *59 J polw** 377 ; •eod 
ditpcTMUit 4x4 ; frost, 450 
Bird's^oot traf^^, a6x 
Bird't<^noit, 34X 

Bladderwort. 76. 287 ; buds, 451 

BlotiUs hysonduxui, asa 

Bhimenbiichis, 308 

Boletus, 246 

BosweUis, 187 

Box, 65, 66 

BndDen, 317 

Bmnble, ss host, 23 x ; xsihbler, 
29$ ; self-pollution, 394 ; 
SM donxuncy, 424 ; forced, 
452 ; vegetative multipUcs- 
tion, 460 
Brsssice, 427 

slba, 42Z 

Brooklime, 108 

Broom, oaldfiige^. 65, 66 ; switch 
plsnt, xpv. 194 ; poisonous, 
309; pollen, 34^; necttr. 
357 ; Mt, 40X ; seed dis- 
persal. 408, 409t 4«» 4*3 i 
seed dormancy, 425 ; repro- 
duction, 458 

Broom-rape, 23a, 233, 423 « 
Brugui«r*,43f43t., 

gymnorhisa, 287 ‘ 

Bryonia, 209, 301 

idW, 334-333 

dfofca, 334-335* 3*9 

Bryony , ag^ay, ^30* 

BryopbyBum ca^rdnum, 460 
Buckthorn, sea, 263 


Buddleia, xi 
Bu^ 460 
Bulrushes, 378 
Burdock, 414 
Bucmamua, 

378 

Butcher^ broom, 194^ 195 

a sdi^pol* 
; seed dis- 

Buttecwprt^ 2^, 276 
Byblit,a7d 


CAB»AOi, ttinspiratioii, 159 i 

mats, tyi ; efflBct m pesi, 
tea : pfodier foranaitiiDn, 282 1 
yitdity olaeedi, 42X 

Cactus, wilting, $4 1 water storage, 
x6i ; stmtsl regulation, 
172 ; sdcculents^ 196 ; 

« paraaites, 238 ; pn 
agai^t animili, 307 
Cable maritima, xo6 
Calendula offiemaua, 349 
Calliaia repena, 87, 91 
Calluna, habitat, 190, 247-249, 254 ; 
pollen, 344 

vulgana, 247, 248; water 

xdattons, $7,66 
Caltha paluitria, 331 
Campanula, abide and aun leaves, 
x <4 ; tranaition leaves, 
189 ; capsule, 4^, 
409 

4061 409 

pvteiuuca, 498, 409 

Cempion, rM, tran^jiiration, 159; 
•cot determination, 333, 336, 

Cannabis sativa, 347 
Cappaiii,4^ 

adunca, 301 v 

CapriBg. 37a» 373 
Carapa ghaianenaia, 4x6 

obovata, 43 

Cardamine bulbim, 460 
chenopodiifolia, 396, 397, 

— piatenna, 393, 460 

Carex arenaria, 26 
digiM, 413 
Caricea, x8a, 192 
Cttnegeii, X62 
Carrot, 25 
Caahew not, 492 

Cassia, letf fidl, 187 f poOkn,^^ ; 
pdlen flowmsi 3 s6 

bicapsuli^, 410 

Caaaytha, 2*8, 234, 236* 287 
Caatdk, 36 

CiatiQdA Itttfolii, X97» tpB 
Ctator-oil bean, 433, 438 

— plan^ *37 

Camiarina, gtoovea, 176 ; 1^, x8o ; 

r^t tuherdba, 263 
Cataaetum, 340 
CatchBy, Nottiiiighaiii, 357 
Uipfoya^asa . 

smeric anoa, 263 , 
ovitiis, 29 
fehitii^263 
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CaerojriB idenoputi 309-311 
CoBonaine, hmtt 403 
Gentnnoi 76 

8iDeric3,3i$ 

CophiSSein ^lukul^ 376 

Omtomaii, w 

Cemb^ germnntioii, 434; repro- 

riiM f iw ft . AcR 

ChanuMsyptrlf, x68, 445 
ChKlock,430,-ij8 
Cbonopodiutn album, a$ 

Oany, 17s, 44S 
Chestnut, sweet, 65-66, 85 
Chick-pea, 68, 69 
Chickweed, 76 
Chlamydomonaa, 318-330 
ChlonDS membnmaoea, 388 
Chloris dUata, 436, 439, 430 
Chloroooeeum, 19 
Chrysantiusmum, 3x3 
' ' ' ' Leucanthemum, 

Chrysoaplemum altc^fofi^, 375 

oppoaitifoUum, 385 

Chusquea abietifolia, 458 
Cinchona, 37 
Cistus, 333b 234 

albidus^ 180 

sali^uus, 3^, 39 X 

Citron, 369 

Clematis, 300 

Cleome spinosa, 333 

Clethfi, 343 

Clivia nobilis, 73 

Clostridium tateurianum, 30 

Clover, wilting coefficient, 57 ; 

pulvinui, X 3 p ; stomatal 
movement, X7a : alMp 
movements, 305 ; host, 
395, 336 ; bacterial sym- 
biosis, 361 

red« xMotar, 357 ; «nd 

humble bm, 398 ; seed 
donnancpr, 435 

Cochleark offictnalu, 196, 197 

Cocklebur, 59, 435 

Cocoa, rootsb 37 ; vit|dity of aeed, 

4x9 I 

Coconut , seed dssperaal, 41 7 ; vitality 
ox seed, 4x9 ; gexminatkm, 
433» 434. 43S 
Cocos campestns, 436 
Ccdebogyne, 337 
Co«bir*7 

Coia Lochrynua, 435 
Colocasia, 

airtiquonim, 303 


Coloeinth, 36 
Coifs fooi 4x5 
Cobtea arootescens, 370 
Comfiey, 403 

Conchophyllum imbricatum, 73 
Conifers, protection of atomata, 
x86 ; wood, 385 ; firoat 
450 

Convolvulus arvensis, 38 
Cotallorhtsa ixmata, 343, 344, 35X, 

Coral-root, 343 
Cortinarius proteua, 346 
Corydalis cava, 3M, 433 

clavioulata, 390 

solida, 453 

Corylua, 436 

Cotton, roots, 44 ; hair, 400 ; 
^aeed dispersal, 415 ; growth, 


Cotton-grass, X90, 415 
CosraUp, 388 
Cow-wheat, 3x9 
Crane's-bill, 403 
Crataegus moUis, 433 
Crassula, 338 
Creosote bush, 35 
Cress, 69, 338 
Crinum, 431 

longifolium, 7a 

Crocus, roots, 36, a88 ; floBfi move- 
ments, 349, 350 
Crowberry, 189 
Crowfoot, water, xxx, 394 
Cuckoo flower, 393 
Cuckoo-pint, rapnides, 308 ; fly 
flowers. 358, 359 
Cucumber, 407 

, squirting, 4x1 

Cucurbits, tendril, 30X ; pollen, 
344 ; growth, 44 a 

Pepo, X3S • 

CupressuB, x88 

Currant, rml, 369 

Cuscuta, 317, 334-335, 336^337 

Bpilinum, 33s 

I^ithymum, 335 

euxoptesj 336 

Gronovii, 335 

monogyna, 336 

refleza. 334 

TrifoUi, 335 

Cyead, t88, $tS ; gidw t h of poUcn 
tube, 3S3» 35S 
Cw, 363, 364 ^ 

Cyclamen, 104, 106 

eurcgMBum, 404 

Cymodoosa, 394 
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CyBOfnorntm c«cdn«i]m» i$a 
Cypvtvm ait)efnifoliutt 44 
C7pri|>edium, asa, 387, 4^ 

Cytinvt hypodstis, 

— — Laoumum, ao&i 39a 

Damocia pdifoUt , 189 
Daffodil, 403 
Dahlia, gT 

Daiay, loaette, 1 17 ; 6otAl move* 
iMts, 349, 351 ; froat re* 
aiatanoa, 449 

Dandalkiia* raaecti, 117 ; atomatal 
movemeiit, 172 ; mechanical 
tiuuea, 284: iocal move- 
menta, 349 ; fniit, aoa \ fall of 
corolla, 403 ; acM diaperaal, 
415 : froat r^atance, 449 
Darlii^nia, 374, 376 
Darnel, 257 

Daaylirion filifolium, 177 
Date palm, 5a 
Delphinium, 367 

elatum, 367 

Deachampaia Aeacuoaa, 57 
Dknea, 394 
Difiitalia, 405 
Diflema retuaa, 40a 
Diomea, 367 

'■ muacipula, 370 
Diplotaxia, 76 

Dwdiidia ^afikakna, 73 
Diaaochaeta ap,, m 
Dodder, 335, 390, 313 
Droaera, 367-369. 381 

binata, 369 

capenaia, 369 

Droaophyilym luaitanioum, 269 
Diyaa ootopetala, 40a " 

fihickweed, xa8 

£AaTH-Rinv403 
Ecballium Blaterium, 41 x 
Echeveria, 57 
— — — return. 346 
EchinxMMtua, 163, ata 
Edelweiaa, x8o 
EUtagnue, i8e. 363 
Elder, ahm epd aim leavea, xa8 ; 
a a a in ii li i ti aft, tajMsp; tem- 
perature eoitj^eieBt, X4> ; 
afaade end aim leavea, 153- 
iSSS nmfor, 35^; ee^d 
doimaney^ 4A4 ; growth, 


Elm, leaf air epacee. ts ; ph|Ee» 

S r, 118 ; iiai u dia m m, agS ; 

penture eoeflfoiaiift. 14a ; 
biitueaa roote, 287 ; pol- 
loii 37^77* Irort. 4^0; 
growth, 45a ; reproduction, 
457 1 vegetative moltiplica- 
ti^, 466 

Ebdea, root haira, 49 : absorption, 
70 i aaaimlladon, xii, 
1X3, 139, 142, 143 ; tran- 
apiration currant, aex 

canadenaia, root ayatem, 37 ; 

oamotic preasitre of ^t 
cells, 5X ; pollination, 

379; mqgmy» 3?» ; 

vegetative muluplieation, 
46a 

Elymua arenariua^ X75, 179 

cenadenau, 29 

Empetrum, 176 

— nigrum, leaves, 189 j tri- 

OBcioua, 331 ; buda,4SX 
Encelia farinose, 175, 184 
Ephedra, grooves, 176 ; leavea, 193 ; 
stamen, 341.: 

Epidendron noctuniuaW'7a 
Epilobium angU8tifbliuxO| 383 

hi^tum, 43, 184, X92 i 

germination, 4^427 

— roaeum, gemination, 

„ • ^ 4a6-4a7 

Epipacda, 26 
Epipogon aphyllum, 243 
Efmrhiaanthes, 241 
Ena omata, 75 

Erica, haira, x8o ; leaves, 189 ; 
eiodiecium, 342 ; bird pm- 
'lination, 374 

TetraUx, habitat, tge ; and 

bee, 359 ; floral tneehaniim, 
386 

Eriocaulon nautiHforme, 340 
Eriogonum flavum, 32 . 

microthecum, ^2 

Erodium, fruit, 40a ; poet-floral 
movementi, 406 ; leed 
diaperaal, 4x1 

Maneacavi, 403 

Brophila yetxu, 448 
Erytfarina iadica, 374, 37S 
Eucaiyptue, X8« 

gtobuhie, 124 

Euphorbie» moculeiiii, 196 ; h 6 et, 

==Sl&’^' 
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BiQihoriM Tinititlli, X77 
Buphmfi^ «10» 9ao» 335, 239 
Btcfafdioltclik 

Byebright, 3x9 j nectar, 356 ; honey 
guide, 364 

FtecuB, 463 
Fettuce i^uca, 179 

ovina, 4^ 

rubxa, 38 

Fico sylvatico, 371 
Ficua, epiphytic, 71 ; water storage, 
x6i ; pollination, 37X 

Carica, 371 

caprificus, 373 

— — domestica, 373 

hilva, 453 

innquahs, 3x0 

Fig, pollination, 371, 372 ; fruit, 
40x‘, 402 
— . BWtf 37* 

— , Smyrna, 373 

Fir, roots, 36, 38 ; leaves, x88 ; in* 
sect pollination, 35s ; repro* 
duction , 457 
— silver, xx8, 3*5 
Fittonia^Ve^chaifertii, X33 
Flag, vellow, 387 

Flax, host, 335, 336 j floral move- 
ments, 349 ; fall of corolla, 

, pu^tig, 189 

Fofget-me-not, pollen, 148 ; nectar, 
356; hmey guide, 365 
Fouquieria, 45 

splendens, 105 

Foxglove, calcifuge, 65 ; tnnspira- 
tkm, 159 ; poison, 309 
Fritillatia, 441 

ig>., 375 
Fuchsia, xit, 302 
— - — fiilgwis, 86, 87 
Fumarta, 4x3, 435 
FuimtDry,4^ 

FunioB ovata, 337 


Gagea lutea, 433 
Gaiadendron, aaS 
Galanthus nivalis, 51, 346-347 
Gale, 263 

Galeopsia Tetxahit, 35 
Galium, 189 
— 

8B8I1I0I Dy^vv 

sylveetre, 65-66 

Gastradia, 244 
etata, 214, »5S 


Genliaea, 77, 280, 381 
Gentian, 365 
Gentiaxka, xoo 

lutea, 90,^435 

— — mvalii, 435 

Geranium, fruit, 403 ; seed dis- 
persal, 41 x 

- — pratense, 3x4, 2x5 

pyrenakum, A03 

— sylvatioum, 360 

, house, xao, X2i 

Ceum urbanum, 403 
Ginidux, leaves, 188, 3x6 ; stamen, 
34X ; mwth Of pollen tube, 
353; iMlisation, 423 
Glaasworta. 196 
Glaux nuuitima, X96 
Gfaoiovia bauhinoidee, 302 
Cloriosa, 300, 301 
Gpetales, 353 
Gnetum, 423 
GoatVbeard, 349, 415 
Gooseberry, 40X, 4x1 
Goosefoot, 448 
Goose-grass, 295, 4x3 
Grammatophyllum speciosum, 73 
Grass, on soil tempentura, 
31 ; leaf, 119 ; orientation, 
x 36 ; stomatiJ movement, 
X70 ; leaf form, X89 ; gut- 
tation, 202 ; as host, 220 ; 
stems, 2px ; leaves, 302 ; 
silidficatMm, 308 ; pollen, 
346, 377, 37® ; pollination, 
383, 384 ; »«ea dispersal, 
4X1, 413 ; short lived, 447 

, meadow, aa, 463 

, purple heatti, 390 

Grass-wtadks, kaves, ixx, 394; 


pollination, 382 
d ivy, 460 


Ground ivy, 460 
GroundiMl, 34, 448 
Grumilea, 264 

Hakba suaveolans, X77, 178 

sulcata, 189 

Harebell, tun and shade leaves, 
X53, 15s, XS7; poUen, 34®: 
leaves, 445 
Hawhweeds, 462 

Hawdioni, seed dormency, 4*3* 

4*4 ; repfUduction. jfs® 
Hatel, eceOCrophic myoorhixa, 245 ; 
monceeioua, 330 i stigniai, 


360 ; pollen, 376, 377 5 P< 4 - 
Onatioi^ 40X» 408, 
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HMtlM, t86 ; liabltst» zpo ; 

conductiiig vy^tem, t()x, *49 • 
iMCtir. 356; oroil-lMVidi 
3W 

Heftther, cddftige^ 65, 247^9 i •* 

He<tenH!^%,'<’89 
Hdiamphom, 274 
HeUintfaut* 149, *11 

aiinuui. trixii|>ir2tion, 

' 86, 87 ; no. of plat- 

tidt, X34» *35 
tubehMUt, 88 

Heliotropiunit 7^ 

Hellebonia, xoota, 26; noctariei, 
360 ; proterogyny, 383 
HemeroctUit , 26 
Hemlock, 118, 309 
Hemp, 340 
Hemo-nettle, 448 
HenuowU, 221 
Hemunium monorchii, 369 
Hibiaous Triotium, 345 
Hiendum, 326 

3*7 

— PDoaella, 2X 

Hippoha^'e, 263 
Hippuru, 424 

Holly, tir optcee of leaf , 85 ; cuticle, 
176, z86, 190 ; leairet, 194, 
292 ; proteOTOQ agatnat aiu> 


Honeyauckle, 




wuckle, liana, 303 ; scent, 
357i 3^ > doraf mechanism, 
386 ; nU of corolla, 403 ; 
reproduction, 458 
Hop, pbptotropic reaction, X23 ; 

twining plant, 297 ; liana, 303 
House»leek, leaf structure, 133 * 
leaf succulent, 196 ; repro- 
duction, 458 
Hornbeam, 45$ 

Hone chestnut, 445, 456 
Humboldtia laursfoiia, 310 
Hyadnth, 187, 308, 348 
Hyacinthus, 26 

orientaUs, 286 

Hydnuigea, 100 

hortenlis, 91, 87 

Hytojbvyi^, 294 
Hydro0ha^,49 
Hydroootylei XBa 
Hydnora afdUi, *33 
Hypericum perimato, 39« 
Hypodums cyamesoens, 946 

IoBftet,34P 

Imbauhatiee, 310, 3x1 


Impariens, 


bXanina, 44, 51 

ndi*nie4iKiiieie, 397 


Incaryillea, 389 
Indiaii pipe, 141 
Ipomna puxpim. 434 
Iris, leaf, 1x9 ; orientatioo, 124 
‘ a^88 


ley, air 


'JUl: 

ition, 86 ; audioo i 


tran- 
spiration, 86 ; suction foros 
of guard cella, 104; s h aria 


and sun leaves, 154 ^ 
force of epidermal odls, 163 . 
cuticle, x86 ; root chmb^, 
2gs-996, 303 ; seed dor< 


3 ; 


Ixora, 264 


4S8; poi 


.fig.: 


luNcua, 414 

— artictdatua, 291 
— buflfonius, 397 
Juniper, 382 
Juniperus, 176, 406 

oacyoedniai 

phc^oea, 309 

— ^ virgmiana* 424 

Jtiaaieua repena, 43 


Kelp, 68 

KoeberUnia apinoaa, 35 
Kcrieria criatata* 29, 38 
Kiameria, 2x9, 237 

-caneaoeni, aax 

Kuhnia klutinoya, 47 


LABViurtnif, 392 
tnctuca Scariola, 124, 125 
Laganaria, 229^01 
Ltguncularia racemoaa, 80, 416 
Lm, 2S* 

Lathnet, 230, 232 

dandeathui, 229 

Squamartt, 229^ 230 

Lathyrua Aphaoa, joo, 301 
Lamium album, 289, 290 
■I ‘intDiexieattlei 307 

...» 

oonducflrifty, x88 ; host, 225 : 
eototropfaio myoothiaa, 24s, 
246 ; hueetpollioatioa, 355 1 
ooneSj 360 
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Lum tridontita, 35 
Laurely cherry, tiiHMpiretkm, 86 ; 
ebeorptiQaof Hght, 113 ; lee£ 
aeotaon, 133 ; eaeuniliettont 
14a, X47-ii^, 158 ; cutidc, 
; tfmmpmtMHi, axo ; nee- 
tariee, 3x1 

Lavender, heir, 180 ; oUi, 184 
Lemne, root, 36, 37 ; movements of 
chloroplests, xa8 
Lemon, x^ 

Leptotraie multifide, 31 
Lettuce, a 

Leucojum venuim, 453 
Lkttis punctate, 39 
Lilac, 456 

Lilium bulhiferum, 376, 393 

^ candidum, 343 

Lily-of-the-valley, 155 
Lily, water, 393 

Lime, nectar, 336 ; seed dispersal, 
414 : ae^ dormancy, 434 
Linaria Cymbalaria, 404 
■ ■■ ' ■' vulgaris, 189, 330 , 367 
Linnca bor^ia, 387 
Linum catharticum, 189 
Listen, 351 
Loasa, 308 
Lobelia, 347 
Locust, 3^ 

Loiseleuna, hairy leaves, 180 ; habi- 


Ut, 100 
- procumbens. 


189 


Lolium temulentum, 157, 167 
Lonicem Peridymenum, 386 
L«oranthus aphylhis, 374 

o^stroidm, 338, 339 

dichraua, 3 ^ 

europttue, ai6-^3a8 

lonioeroides, 337 

; pentsndrus, 338 

Lupin, roots, 34, 44 ; absorption of 
salts, 08 : enriclung sw, 358, 
a59» 3^63 ; germination, 436 
Lupinus, 363 

albus, 360 

leuoophyllua, 31 

omatus, 3x 

Luaula, 414 
Lychnis , jg4, 393 

dioka, reepintion, 151 ; no 

chlorcq;>hyll, 343 ; sea 
detetmiMtioo, 333, 337 ; 


Floa^ouculi, 370 

Flosrjovie, 410 

Lycbpus europiBUs, 184 


Lyshnechia, iSa, 347 

nemorum, 395 

— - vulgaris, i6, 184 

Lythrum Salicaria, 388, 436, 438 

Maianthbmum bilolium, a6 
Maize, 34P ; »ots, 34, 44* 

387 ; inbxeeding, 333 ; pol- 
lination. 346, 383* 399 : ger- 
mmation, 43S> 433 i Mod 
vitality, 4x9 1 sex. 333, 333 : 
stomatal movement, Z70, 171 
Mallow, root system, 34; photo- 
tropiam« X33 

Malva, pollen, 345 ; seed vitality, 
430 

— sylveatris, 347 

Mangifen indica, 338 
Mangold, 41 

Maple, roots, 37 ; leaves, 81 ; phyl- 
lot^, 1x7, 118 : asaunua* 
tion, 136 ; sun and shade 
leaves, 154, XS7 ; water 
content, 163 ; mycorhiza, 
347 ; nectar, 356 ; seed die- 
pe^, 414, 4x5; growth, 

, fieff, 457 

Marguerite, 3x3 

Mtngold, 349. 350. ^ ^ . 

Marrow, assimilation, 136 ; froit 
formation, 407 ; germination, 
437 

Marsilia quadrifolia, 306 
Matricaria inodora, var. salina, 196 
Meadow-aweet, x8x 
Medicago, 363 
Melampyrum, 319 

— pratenaa, 330 

syhatiinim, aao 

Melica nutana, 413 
Melilotua, 363 
Melocanna, 4^x 
Mentha aquarica, 184 
Menyandm trifoUata, 51, 435 
Mercurialia, 403 

annua, 3S7. 33* * 33*. 

336. 

perenma, 357, 340. 45*. 

453 

Mertenaia maritima, X96 
Mesembryandtamum, water atoi ig^ 
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McMmbryttithemum, cryiMllliiiiiBi, 

'W i^t 

«*-^iiodUlloniii!i, 

$* 

M^uite, 3S 

459 ^ 
wster, 378 
MimoM, ao6 

pudloft, 90, a7o» 3*1. 389 

Mimulut, 389 
Mint, 116, 117, 356 
Mistl«toe» 119-239, 313 ; Mid die- 
pertH, m, : ger- 
odnition, 416 

, golden, 116 

Molitiie cennilet, 190 
Monkshood, 348, 351, 38s, 386 
Monotropa Hypopith^, 141 

unifbra, 141 

Monatera dehdoaa, 112 
Morinda, 453 
Moms albtu, 332 
Muoor, 146 
Mulbe^, 40X 
Musaenda, 347 
Muscari racenioium, 366 
Muataid, 411, 4^ 

Myoobactmum Kubiaoearum, 164 
Myrica aaplenliblii. 183 

Gale, root-hairs, 49 ; leavea, 

189 ; habitat, 190 ; nodulea, 
160, 163 ; sex diatributkm, 

Myriophy^um spicatuxn, 193 
Myrtle, bog, 263 
Myosotis, 3^ 

oolwa, 448 

— palustrii, 364 

Nasciwub poetiois, 346 

; Taietta, 351 

Nardui ttricta, 38, 58, 384 
Naiturtittm, 131 

, garden, leaies, X19, 

tie, X83 ; hyda- 
thodm, aoi; insect 
attadn, 311; post- 
Aotal morementa, 
404 ; germkiation, 
438 

Ncmimldla inaigi^* 426, 417 
Neottk Nidi»«vis,ja 43 » «3o, 133 
Nependiea, 1671 300' 

anqniBaria, 171-174, 176 

NetHs, IS. 307 


Nkoduia, c6i 

— Tabacum, 86, 87 
NigoUa dimnacena, 416 
ikViCirCWUs 
KHrobacter, ao 
Nitroaomoiui, 10 
Nothofiigiia, 1x8 
Notylia, 39^^ 

Nuphar, xoo 

lutetim, 87, 91 

Nutmeg, 400, 41 X 
Nuytsia floribunda, 218 
Nymphea, 26 
alba, 90 


Oak, leaf air spaces, ^ ; 
tion, 136, X38 *, 


as host, 


22s ; myomiaa, 145 i 
wood, 191 ; protecdm 
against parasites^ 3x3 j seed 
dispersal, 408; proMctiDa 
aga^ ftoat, 450; paaio* 
dicity qf fproWth, 4S^‘'455 ; 
reprodumn, 457 

evergreen, 176* im, 449 

, holly, 190 

Oat, roots, 40, 44; phototropism, 
lax ; stomatal iDsCvefitant, 
170 ; water excretion, 20a : 
poUination, 384* 397 > 
vitality, 4x8, 4x9 ; genniiia* 
tkm, 437» 439; gwth, 
443 

Obolaria, 141 
Odontogiosawn, 151 

— Barkeri, 71 

CEnothera, 319, 425 
Olea europMt, iii 
Oleander, X84 
Oleaster, x8o, 163 
OUve,90>3^f4M 
Oncidium altisstmuxn, 73 

flexuosum, 39* 

Onion, 17*. 437 

Ophrys, 155 
apneri, 367 

— mtisoitea,^^ 

Opuntia, and light, 114^ atetn sue* 
odent, 196 ; tranipi^ 
. lion, «ii i IS paruite, 

■ libuiciitoi 34 

nMOMiliii* tit 

Rattnes^idina, f I 

— vMsIaidar, 34 
Ownge, 369,406 
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Orchid, wtter itonge, i6i ; Msiini- 
ktiitgroati, 198 ; myoprliiza, 


944. a50-»5a» 3*3 ; . , 

34«; MCtir, 357, 319* 360; 
pOUiMtioii, 387, 39« ; 
sterility, 393* 3 M ; M of 
corolla, 403; fiTiit, 407; 
toad, 351, 414. 4«3 
Orchit, 36* 407, 35t 

, boo. 6s 

, bird’t-nett, 340, 343 

, oonl-root, 340 

latifolia, 359 

macukta, 351 

mascuk, 351 

> mono, 359 


Orobancfaa, 3311 >39 
ofmy] 


331 


-caryoj 

' - nuQor, 331 

rubra, 331 

Orobui tuberoaua, 357 
Otyrii alba, 331 

OaUa, leaf orientation, 134; at* 
tiinilation, isii 15a ; leaf 
movement, 187 ; seed dit- 
pertal, 4x0 ; te^ vitality, 

419 

Acetotella, 309, 397 

hedytaroidet, 206 

Pjbonu tenuifolia, 346 
Palm, leaves, 39a ; pollination, 382 ; 
germination, 433, 435 

, coconut, 158 

— - 

, rambling, 304 

, Rotang, 304. 30s 

Papaver RhoM, 394 
Parietaria, 33X1 347 

lutitanica, 413 

offidnalit, 344 

Paris quadrifolia, 26, 423 
Parkintonia, x6x, aax 
Parsnip, 35 
Paatetlna, 189 
^ulUiiia, 305 
a, 364, 366 
fu]gaia,347 


3,365 , 
Pea, mots, 34« as, 40 ; toaxc talta, 
64 ; root teereciont, 69 ; para- 
sitic, 338, 319 ; and organic 
food, 343 ; root tubetdet, 
358, 36a j rogue, 305 } 
stogamy, 397 i aeed vitality, 
431 j germ^tion, 43a~434* 
438 ; growth, 44>*^3 


Pea, sieeet, 300 
Peach, 173,4# 

Pear, stoamtu tnovemcnt, 173 $ at 
host, 335: atone odk, 386; 
sterility, 393 

Pedlcularit, 3x9, aae, 339 
Pelargonium, root, 44 ; guard cells, 
109 ; edbct m peat, 192 
PelUtory, wall, 344 
Penicillttim, 2^ 

Peperomia, i6x, x63 
Pexiwinkle, xx8, 46a 
Persicary, amphibious, 293 
Petunia, 433 . 

Phacelia tanaeettfolia, 436, 429 
Phacellaria, aax 
lus,7a 

3JX-353 
violacea, 403 


Phaseolus, 44, 136 

multmorus, 134, 436 

vulgaris, 53, 436 


Pheasant's eye, 350 
Phelipaea, 231 
Philadelphus, 118 
Philodendron melanochrysum, 302 
Phleum, 384 
Phlomis pungens, 314 
Phoma, 348 

Phoradendron, 326-238 
Phragmitea communis, 308 
Phylloclsdus, 264, 406 
Physalia, x6i, 173 
Picea, 45 

excelaa, 36 

Piles nigreaoens, 88 
Piloatyles, 334 

Pimpernel, scarlet, 349, 351, 403, 

405 

Pine, roots, 36, 38 ; tun and shade 
leaves, 155 ; oil, 185 ; 
leaves, 187 ; conductivity of 
wood, z88 ; ash content, 
ao6 ; aa host, 225 ; myoo- 
rhiaa, 3451 246 ; pollen 
tube, 3S3 ; pollen, 37^7® i 
seed diqpeisal« 4x4 : adult 
leaves, 445 ; reproduction, 

, maritime, 66 

— , Mcmterey, 327 

. *77. »»». 

3 »* 

— vulgaris, 376 
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Piniw, root, 45 ; pcotoction of tto- 
mati, iT^atttnin, 341 




PlnM, 435, 436 

po&dtroM, 33 

•ylvoatiit, am, 406, 445 

Pinia Malus, 90 
PiatMia Leotiacua, aia 
PUtk Stratiotet, 51 


nt, ad7 

Aiuaricaiii 067 

, Auatrallan, 376 

Plantago, 383 

Coronoptia, as 

lanoeolata, as. 331, 394 

major. aSi 4*0 

maritima. 196. 197 

madia, as 

Plantain, X17, 430 

, ribwort, 394 

, water, 108, a94f 37® 

Platanthera chlorantha, 251 
Platanui occidentalis, 88, 89 
Plum, 401, 434, 435 
Poa alpina, 

— landbergii, 31 
Podocarpua, 163. 406 

— — chilina, a6o 

Podostemon, 199 
Polygonum, 351 

dpinum, 460 

amphibium, 180, 295 

aviculare, 35 

sacchalinenae, 88, 89 

- Weyrichii, 113 


Potato, ntota, 40, 41 ; traiapUmtaon, 
159 i atematal moment, 

|T*f ay.; 

ttll off ilomt 4^3 ; wroiM, 
456 ; mult^eatton, 480, 461 
Poteriuxn mgwiaorba, 331 
Primroaa, roota, as; maetto, xn; 

oonteactUe roota, a88 ; 
poUen. 347 r hem- 
Btyly, 388; flowermg, 
457 ; multiplioation, 
480 

— , evening, 351 




309 


Procria, xi8 
ProBopia,45 . 

velutwa, 35 


Polygonatum multiflorum, 45a 
Polypompholyx, 280 
Pondweed, cuticle, 293 ; leaf, 294 ; 

0 pollination, 378 ; youth form, 
446 

Poplar, atomata, xya, x8s ; as host, 
225 f cross-pollination, 
38a; i^wth.45a ^ 

, LonmiuKty, 100, 107 

Poppy, latwc, 5131 foUmalson, 358, 
394 i M corojla, 403; 
s^ diaperaal, 498 
Populus, 403 . 

fisas" ■ ■ 

Potamogetott. roots, 38 ; absoiptmn 
of tana, yn; tmimrBtion 
current, aoi ; poffinetion, 
383 ; seed dortoanoy, 4^ : 
teed gemdnatian, 435 


Piotea,374 
Protoooccus, 80 
Pninus Laurocetasus, 88, 89 
Psamma arenaria, 175, 179 
Pseudoteuga mucrooata, 33 
Psidium guajava, aaS 
Psoralea lanceolata, 32 
Psychotria, 264, 265 
Pyrola, 242 
aphylla, 242 

Qubrcus Ilex, 190, ax2 
Robur, 90, X36 

Radouh, 44 
Raffleaia, 2x9 

Arnold!, 234, 238 

Ragwort, tx8 
Ranunculus, 360 
acris, 


aquat^37 
Hcatia,w 
Flammula, a6, 36 
fluitans, 293 
aceleratus, 44, 426 


Raspberry, 4 an 
Ratua, red, 2X9 

, yellow, ai9.a*9 

RaaoumowtUa, 228 
Re ^a 25 

^445* . , 

2x2 


xuiaiiBXUB AiewntHV, aia 

RhtiiaadiUi, 2x9, 220, 221, 232 

RbiiopKofBi toOto, 84; 

StotogS* 181 ; vivi- 
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Rfaiaoplion» mucroiutt* sa* t6ai 187 
RhododciKinMit oatieiilar 

tioni 176 : 1 mv«, 
189; 

347 ; multipboi* 
tioii,4l6o 

r" ierrugifieum, 189 

- hybridum, 87, 91 

Rhubarb, 398 
Rhua glftbza, 32 

tosioodaiidron, 309 

Rhynchoaia» 305 
Rice, 57. 384 
Rictnus, 344 

oQRimunia, gaaeoui ex- 
change, 86 ; aasimila- 
tion, i^; germination, 

Rock-roae, , 65, 66 ; habi- 

tat, 190 ; pollination, 356 ; 
fall of corolla, 403 
Roridula, 270 
Rou arkanaana, 29, 32 
Rose, graft, 225 ; pollination, 356 ; 
fruit, 40a ; fall of .corolla, 
403 ; forcing, 432 ; mtiltipU- 
cation, 460 
Roaemary, 180, 184 
Robinia, ia4, 187 

paeudacacia, ao6, 346 

Rubber, Para, 309, 419 
Rubus ^oratuB, 394 
Rue, 184, 185 

, m^ow, 376 

Rumez, pollen protection, 351 ; pol- 
lination, 383 ; pollen 
tube, 39a 

Aoetoaa, 309 » 337. 34® 

alpinua, 89 


Ruacua aci 
Ruah, 294 


cnapua, 420, 426, 430 
ecuieatua, 194, 195 


flowe^, a^ 
Ruta graveolena, 383 
Rye, roota^ 40 ; pmU 


oota. 40 ; pmlen, 346 ; aelf- 
atertlity, 392 ; aoM vitality, 
419 ; germination, 433 


Saob, pollen, 348 ,* nectar, 357 : 
and bee, 394 ; €dl of 
corolla, 403 
, meadow, 380 




44 ®. 


Selicomia, 51, 196 
herbaeea, 189, 196 


9ilut amygdaloidea, 33a 

^ cmerea, iga 

pentandta, 191 
Salaola KaU, 196 
Saltwort, 189 
Salvia, 383 

pratenaia, 374, 380, 38s 

atitea, 374 

— cleiatogama, 397 
Sambucua nigra, 135 
Sanguiaorba offictnalia, 370 
Santalum, 221 

" I album. 221 

Sarraoenia, 274. 275, 276 

Drummondi, a75 

flava, 

paittecina, 274 

— — - rubra, 274 

— variolani, 274 

Satureia hortenaia, 334, 337 
Saxifraga, 38 

Saxifrage, golden, 375 
Scabiosa, 182 

Bucciaa, 184 

Scarlet runner, pulvinua, 120 ; pho- 
tropiam, 122 ; aleep move- 
ment, 204; twining plant, 
296, 297 ; M of flower, 403 ; 
germination, 436 
Scilla, 26 
Scirpua, 424 

Scleroderma vulgare, 246 
Sea lettuce, 80 ^ 

Secale cereale, 392 "" ^ 

Sedge, etomata, 185 ; leaf form, 
189 ; habitat, too ; ailidiica- 
tion, 308 ; i^finatioo, 38a, 

o ^ 

Sedum, 163 
Selaginella, 316 
Sempervivum, 127, 332 

— al^nitm, aiz 

arenaiium, air 

Punka, 4|8 

tectorum, 90 

Senedo, 415 

dora, at4, 215 

graadiflorua, 114 

- aylvatiout, 4a 
Sequoia, ao8, 460 
Sh^hexdia, 263 
Shepherd’! puree, 397* 4*0, 448 
Sieveraia dhata, 31 
Silene inflate, 331, 337 i 87 ® 

autana, 370 

, — ^ viaooaa, 336 


Silk-weed. 4t5 
SUphium Jedaiatum, 124 
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I tsi 

X, 300, 301 

Saapdnigon* 348, 357* 4^3 
Snowb^try, 41a 
SobnUiUtTa 
Solanum nttglk, 257 
SolicUgo caniitentMt 29 

rigida, 29 

SooneratMii 43 
Sotfd. 337 , ^ 

— *■ s •heap •» 460 

, wooa» aos 

Spitfgilbiiim, 4X4» 435 
Sparaum junoeum, 176, 193 
Speedwell, 3S9i 44* 

Spin^, 4*5 „ 

Spmdle tree, 85 
S^nee, 185 

Ulmaria, i8x-^i84 

Sponge, Maltese, 332 
Spruce, roots, 27 ; illumination, 
124 ; shade and sun 
leaves, 155 ; leaves, 188 ; | 
mycorhlM, 245, 246 ; 

mechanical features, 207 

, hemlock, 1x8 

Spurge, cjmreMi, 306, 309 
StKhvs s^vmtica, 204 
Stapelia, 196 
Stadce, 197 

Ltmonium, *96 

Stellaria Holostea, 451 

media, 35, 397 

Stictocardia tilhefc^, 40a 
Stipa oapillata, 2x4, 215 
— epsurtea, 29 
Stock, night-scented, 351, 337 
Stonecrb^, 196 

StrawbeiW, water content, 2 *, pollen, 
346 ; fruit, 40X i eeed vitaUty, 
430 ; multiplication, 460 
Strelitaia regina, 374 
StruthanthUs, 227 
Strychttoa nux-vomica, 302 
SufBda, 51 

maxitima, 196 

Sugar cane. 461 
Sundew, 267^-269, i8x, 298 
Sixnflower,tranjipiratton, 2, 139, an, 
• 2x4 s roots, 27f 28, 44 ; eto- 

ini^, 01* 9*. 98. 99. *01 ; 
hght absoiption, 1x3, xi6, 
XX7 asahnilation, 136, 141, 
t49»i50»fX4: •pkiDtQtltqpItlll, 
X22 ; wiltutg, 160, z6x ; 
effect of peat, 192 j gitrmina* 
twn* 434. 438 , 438 i SWh. 
441. 448 i s e n eteenct, 482 


Swede, 41 
Sweec*fliig, 48a 

Symphoticarpiia noMiioaus, 4x2 
ifulgtris, 38 
Symphytum, 182 


TiBNlOPimXVM ZOLLINOBU, I98 
Tamaiisk, 189 
TSxnazn gallic, 189 
Tamue oonununia, 338 
Taraxacum offidnale, 25, 347 
Taro, 203 
Taxus, 34X, 406 
Teak, 187 

Teesdalia nudicatilis, 448 
Teucrium Chanuedrys, 425 
Thalictrum, parthenogenesia, 326 ; 

> pollination, 376 ; protwo- 

. gyuy, 383 

Thestum, 221, 225, 239 

alpinum, 413 

Thismia Aaeroe, 242 
Thistle, 307 

Thuya, leaves, x88, 445. 448 
Thyme, oil, 184 ; hMt, 23X, 235 ; 

nectar, 356 
Thymus, 21 
Tilia cordata, X35 
TilUandaia bulb^, 74 

regina, 74 

74 


uaneoides, 75 

Toad-flax, 189, 348 

ivy-leaved, 404 
Toadstool, 246 

Tobacco, wilting, 56 ; nitrates, 68 ; 
am, 208, 299 ; floral move- 
ments, 35X ; gttndxxition, 426 
Tolmeia, 460 

Tomato, wilting coefficient, 57 ; 
•tmnatal movement. 772 ; 
fruit, 40X : seed dnpet^, 
4tz 

Tooth-wort, 2x9, 229 
Touch-me-not, 397, 4x0 
Toxeia, 229, 230, 23a 
Txadescantia, hui, 161 ; germina- 
tion, 435 ; growth, 

■ ' ' vitidts, 87 

Trifblium, 420 
— " ■ - hybcidukn, 348 
-pntmae,!^ 

,260 


-repens. 


Ttiglocliin palititiei 37 
Trigoxiella,^2 

Z L 
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Triitidit, 394 
Triticum Mtivum, 90 
Tropaolum, abcorption of light, 
113 i teodril, 30o» 

■■■■■' ' milu I, gatoouf ex- 

changet 88 ; phyl- 
lot^ylig ; aMimi* 
lation, X34 ; poat-^ 
flora] movamentB, 
4041 40s 

Tnunpettrac, 3x0 
171. 349f 350 
Tulipa, 26 
Tulip^ tree, 453 
Turmp, 4X, 90, 459 
Tuasuago Farfan, 42 

Ulmub. X15 
Urera, 308 
Urtica, 3^7' 

^oica, 347 


bifida, 77 

Hooken. 279 

intexmedia, 277 

■ ■ ■ Jameaoniana, 77, 278, 

280 

— minor, 277 

- ■ ■ nelumbifolia, 76 

renifonnia, 77, 278 

vulgaria, 277 

Vaccinium Vitia-Idaea, 58, 189 
Valerian, 402 
Vallaaaaria, 38a 

apinto. 378, 404 
Vanda nirva^ 72 
Vanilla ^laiufoliai 302 
Vaucheria, xp, 64 
Venua fly>tn^, 267 
Verbaacum, 359 

Verbena dUata, xo6, X67-169, X78 

Btiicta, 29 

Veronica, 448 

— agraatia, 25 

cupreaawaea, 189 

longifoUa, 220, 426 

426, 428 

Vetch, 258, 300 
bm, 31X 

{Vdn^, &s 

Vkia FaU, »» a62 
lathyimdea, 448 
aativa, 262 


Vidocia regia, 293 
Vine, boat, 234^ tendril, 30X ; Phyl* 
loatera, 306 ; age, 461 

,w ^,369 

Viola odorata, 395, 397 
— aylvatica, 396 
Violet, nectar . 357, 360; honev 
guide, 304 ; aeed diapenal, 
4tP, 413 

aweet, deiatogamy, 3S3» 39St 

396 

Virginian creeper, X23, 130, 294 
Viacum, 239 

album, 22ar-2a8 

Cfaaaute, 228 

; Vitia, tendril, 30X ; pearl glands, 
3x0 ; growth, 444 
! — vulpine, 32 
I Voandxeia aubtemmea, 404 

I Wallplowbr, x8o, 395 
( Walnu t, ley ea, X55 ; fruit, 401 ; 

I Water-SSrS^i 448 

I Water thyme, 462 
Welwitadkia, Imvea, x88 ; flowers, 
330 ; pollination, 355 ; ata* 
men, 341 

Wheat, root, 40, 42 ; seedling, 4X ; 

! wiltmg, 55 ; solvent action of 

roots, 69; atomatal move- 
ment, 170 ; tranapiration, 
214; rust resistant strains, 
3x3 ; pollen, 346 ; pollina- 
tion, 3^: autogamy, 397; 
vitau^ of aeed, 4», 4x9 ; 
germination, 432 

Whin, leaf, 192, 193. 4f 5/ 446 ; host, 
235 » bacterial aymbioaia, 
26 x ; protection, 3^, 309 ; 
poll», 348 ; seed dia^tad* 
408-4x3; reproduction, 456 

Whott£bw^356 
Wiethia ampleaDcaulia, 31 
Willow, stomata, xo8 ; phyllotaxy, 
X18; sex. 330. 33i» 339; 
nectar, 356 ; hah, 400 ; aeed 
diap^, 41s ; forcing, ^56 ; - 
nwtiplication, 4te ; mdi- 

Wood HMDIOM, 4tO 
Wood-aotxnl, puhdnus, xao ; orianta- 
tkm. 124 ; odd aap, 313 
Wormwood, xoi 
WnUaChfasgelia apfayUa* 040 
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Xamihuim, 59^11 40a; 

•9ed» 4*5 

Ytw, ipedfie oonduclivity, 188; 

ftril,40o; seed diipM^, 4x1 
Yucca fiteineiitost, 370 


Zmik, 341 

Zeiiiiichelik.34s»379 , 
Zottera» toxic enbot oC 


Mltl, 

294 i P9U«». 345 ; 
liMtaon» a 


• marina^ 294 


379 
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Adult leaf fonns, 154, 184, ^5 iqq . 
Aerotropiam of rootSt 23 ; or pollen 
tubea, 35a 
After-ripenings 423 
Allogamy, 3 SS 

Alpine planta, aaaimilation of, 157 
Alternation of generationa, 315 sqq. 
^mophily, 354, 375 
Amaophylly, xi8 
Annual planta, 447 mj., 451 

Anta and planta, 309 
Apogamy. 327 

Aquatic planta, abaorption of aalta by« 
70 ; dehiaoenoe of atamena of, 
343; gu exchange of, izo; 
mewanical featurea of, 293 ; 
pollen o^ 34S, 379 ; root 
eyatema ox, 36 ; tranapiration 
current of, aox ; youth and 
adult leavea of, ^ 

Arid regiona, bulboua planta of, 186 ; 
evergreen treea of, 449 ; 
foreata of, xSy, X93, 449 
Aril, 400 

Aah content of leavea, ao8 
Atmometer, 164 
^tog^, 355 
Aaaiinilation, 78 tqq. 

in diffiiie light, 130 ; in nature, 

of alpine planta, 157 ; of aurea 
leavea, 138 ; of autumn 
leavea, 138 ; of inaectivoroua 
planta, a8x: of paraaitea, 
220, 225 I* of aeedli^, 136 : 
of ahade planta, 151, 158 ; of 
ahade and aun leavea, 155: 
of atwpe planta, 3x5 ; of 
tropical pianta, 158 ; of 
young leavea, 136 
energy relationa of, 113, 1x4; 
materiala of, 81 ; miudmuni 
intenaity of, 149 ; prooeaa of, 
79 ; aigntficance of, 79 


Aaaimilation— eofiL 

and carbon dioxide supply, X43, 
146, 149: and amount of 
chloropnyil, 135 ; and ex- 
ternal conditiona, 139; and 
light supply, i«, 146, ISO, 
151, 158 ; and light ouahty, 
129 ; and light quality m 
nature, 130; and nutrient 
aalta, X47 ; and temperature, 
141 199., ISO, 158; and 
tranapiration, 2x5 ; andvvater 
Buppl]^ 140; and wilting, 
14I1 163 

dark atage, 137 ; light stage, 
137 ; numbers, Z33 


Bacteria, symbiotic, spedalisation 
of, 262 

Balanced solutions, 64 

Bkarbonatea and carbon dioxide 
supply, ixa 

Bladders of Genlisea, 280 ; of 
Utricularia, 277 saq. 

Branches, mechaixim mturea of, 
29X 

Broad-leaved treea, atomiital move-,^ 
ment of, 172 

Buds, enaymea of, 456 ; formation 
and dormancy of, 45a tqq. 


Carbon dioxide, in atmosphere, 149 ; 
in water, xxx ; in woods, 15a 
supply of, to hind planta, 8x : 
supply of, to submergad 
planta, aoi 

narooria, 399, 421, 43* 
Caruncle, 400 

Cereals, atomatal movementa of, 170 
Chanuephytes, 451 
Chemotropiam m pollen tubes, 35a 
Chixopterophily, 375 
516 
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ChloropliyU, 7B 

faKMmt, tM, IM 
•mount of« •nd imimitotion, 
• oomisoiMwti 
of, lafi ; deOtruetioii of, 133 ; 
lots of,, in puisitet, ••9 jigg. ; 
loot of, in green nlimta, 243 ; 
loee of, in eepropoytee, 243 
and ebe^tion of tight, 114, 
1^1 ; tnd heat myi, 131 
a conservative feature, 132 ; 
content of eun and shade 
leaves, 153 ; formation, 133 
Chloroplasts, xao 

movements of, 128 ; position 
of, and ms supply, 127 ; 
portion of, and illumination, 
127 

Chresard, 54 
Chromosomes, 3x5 igg. 

Oadodes, 194 
Cleistogamy, 395 
Climbing plants, 295 tqq. 

meidianiGal fratures of, 299, 
304 

Coefficient of humidiw, x6 ; of 
wUting, «, 57» S8 
CoUenchvma. 284 
Colour offlowers, 360 igg., 373 
absence of, in wind-pollinited 
flowera, 361, 376 

Colour sense, of birds, 374 ; of 
insects, 361 sgg. 

Compass plants, xas 
Conductivity, specinc, of wood, 188, 
X90 

Cocolla, CsU of, 40a 
Cross-fertilisation, 339 
Crosa-poUination, 381, 382, 398, 399 
Cuticle, 84 

of aquatics, 89 ; of rain-foieat 
pimti, 88 

and gaaeoua e x c h a n ge, 86, 88, 
89 *, and ttansptration, 88, 
176 


Diath, causea of, 462 
Desert annuals, ^7 
Desert plants, hairiness of, 184; 
oamotic ptessuce of, 32 ; roof 
syitama of, 33 ; trenipiration 
of, 2x2 ; waterstocage of, x6i 
Dew, abaorption of, 7$ : formation 
ol, and tranapiratioft, aog 
Dichofamy, 392 
Dormnicy, iitmifr Seada 
Drip-tip, 203 


Bchasp, 54 
Bliioaotne, 412, 4x3 
Eaibryo, libation of, 433, 436 
adventitioua, 317 
gntomophily, 354, 355 
Bnsyxnca, of msectivoroua planta, 
269 ■; of paraaitet. a36 ; 

. of fbatuig buds, 454, 4$6 ; 
of seeds, 410, 424 

Epiphytes, oamotic presaure of, 
239 $ root systems of, 71 
nest, 73 
Bpitheme, 25a 
Etiolation, 437, 443 
Evaporation, 164 

Evolution and hybridisation, 322, 
463 ; and sex, 32a 


FBUTiLiaATiON, consequences of, 
3ai»3Sa»399 
and water supply, 3x6 
chalaaogamic, 353 ; porogamic, 
353 

Floral classes, 356 tqg. 

Floral mechanisms, 385 tq(i» 

Flower, form of, and mrd visiti, 
374 ; form of, and insect 
vmts, 3S7» 366, 380, 38s i 
movements of, 348 
artificial, 367 ; cleistogamoua, 

Forcing, 454» 459 

Forest, ram, ciimbert in, 296, 303 ; 
leaf-All in, 187, 453 ; trans- 
piration in, 88. 203 
savannah, leaf-fisU in, 187, 448 
thorn, leaf-fall in, 187, 193, ^8 
Form tense of insects, 366 
Frost, protection againat, 449 
Fruit, development of, 40X ; nature 
and atructure of, 400 
explosive, 227 


Galu, 3x2 

Oaxnetopfayte, 315 igg. 

reduction m, 3x6 
Oarigue plants, hairineas of, 180 
Gas, dimision of, 85 : in aquatic 
plants^ 89 ; inme loaf, 85 ; 
thtoui^ PO<«>i 93 » throat 
proieoied stomata, 177 
GaMoua exchange^ of aouatiM, tii : 
of land pkhta, 84 igg. ; of 
•ucculenta, X13 
Oeitoncflamy, 355 


2 L 2 
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Gcophy^, 449, 451 
Geotropum, of mMtletoej aaa ; of 
pedunclat, 404 ; of roots, ai, 
a95 ; of smungs, 438 ; ot 
twining plants, 396 
Oenntnatlon, epigeal, 436 ; hypo* 
gealy 436 

alio wider Seed ** 

Growth, compound interest law of, 
440 ; gnuid period of, 44* S 
mode of, 439 

factors inBuencing, 443 tqq. 
an autocatalytic reaction, 442 
curves, 440 iqq^ 

Guard cells, 84 

hydrogm ion concentration of, 
107 ; metabolism of, Z03, 
Z05, Z09 ; osmotic pressure 
of, 104, 106 ; suction force 
of. 104 
Guttation, aoa 

Hahunbu, of adult leaves, 181 ; of 
marsh plants, 181 ; of xero- 
phytes, x8o 

distribution of, t8i ; experi- 
mental modincation of, 183 
and txanspiration, z8o sqq. 
seasonal, 184 
Hairs, nature of, 180 

abso^tive, 74 ; fodder, 359 ; 
stinging, 308 
Halophytes, 197 

Haptotropism, of roots, 23 ; of 
tendiik, 297 
Halophytes, 251 
Henucryptophytes, 45 x 
Herbaceous plants, mechanical fea- 
tures of, 289 ; root systems 
of, 25 <99. 

Heterostyly, 2^ 

Hdard, 54 
Honey guides, 364 
Hormones, wound, 3291 353 
Humus, 4, 5 

collection o^ by roots, 73 ; col- 
lection of, in pitf^rs, 73 ; 
effect of, on hydrogen ion 
concentration, xx 
soils, 19 

Hybrid vigour, 322, 460 
Hybridisation, and evolution, 322, 
4^ ; and parthenogenesis, 

Hydathf^es, 202, 359 
Hydrcmen km concentration, xo, 42 
ot guard cells, X07 
effect of, on roots, 42 


im>EX 

Hydropha,, jMi 37* 

Hydrophytes, aoo, 451 
Hydropotes, 89 
Hydrotropism of roots, 23 
Hypooorin, contractile, a88 
curvature 438 

Inbisbdinq, 322 
Individuality, 3x5^ 461 
Insectivoroua habit, origia of, 281 
Insectivorous plants, 217, 267 

sssiiniiation of, 281 ; supply of 
nitrogen compoux^ of, 281 ; 
supply of organic food of, 
# aSz ; supply of salts of, 281 
capture of prey by, 268, 269, 
270, 272, 274, 276, 277, 5*78, 
aSo, 28a ; utilisation of prey 
by. 269, 270, 27X, 373, 275, 
376, 277, 279, a8x 

Insular plants and wind pollination, 
361, 378 

Ions, absorption of, 67 

Land flora, evolution of, 3x6 tqq. 
Leaf-fall, <^51 sqq. 

and cumatic changes, 453 ; and 
transpiration, x86 
periodic, 451 ; summer, x86 ; 
winter, 186, 45 X 
Leaf mosaic, xx8 
Leaf spines, 192 
Leaf tendrils, 192 
Leaves, 83 sqq. 

of aquatics, 293 

absorption of light by, 1x3 ; 
avoidance of shad^ by, 
zx6 sqq.*, adjustment of, 
Z18; arrangement of, 1x5 
sqq. : development of, 452 ; 
&ed light position of, xao ; 
mechanical fmturea of, 29) 
sqq.; movements of, 1x9, 
1 20, 187, 270, 3x1 I orienta- 
tion of, and diffuse Ught, 120 ; 
orientation of, ai^, sunlight, 
123 ; profile position of, 124 ; 
rolling in of, 179, 189 ; 
structure of, 83, 126, X27 ; 
water content of, 160 
tentacles on, 268 « 

and alpine environment, 157 
replao^ by stem, 193 sqq. f 
replaced by root, 198 
ericoid, 189; euphotometric, 
125 ; needle, 188 ; panphoto- 
metric, Z25, 154 ; papillose, 
204 ; scale, 189, 229, 230 ; 
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L>ea(vot — mu. Mycorhiwt— con*. 

l«atfacxyi 176 ; tmaU* 187 looiltMtton of aso, 254 ; 

sqq . ; aim and afaail«» 153, moda of infection, 945 * M 7 t 

157, 181 ; upright, it^; z$o 

youth and adult, 155,444*^. ipaaaliaatioA of fungua, 050, 
Lianas, 303 254 

Life fomiB, 451 eclotronhk, 044 iqq, ; endo- 

Light, absorption of, 80 ; effect of, tropnic, 347 <99. 

on sellings, 438 ; effect of, Myootropluo ptania, 217, 240, 244, 
on teed genntnation, 426 ' P57 

quality and atmospheric condi* also urukr Mycorhixa 
tions, 130 ; quality, changes 
through the day, 130 Nsctar, 260, 274, 359 

Lime, effect of, on plants, 65, 249 ; protection of, 360 
on soil, 13 Nectaries, 359 sqq.^ 374 

Limiting factors, 144, 209, 444 extra-ffoi^i 311 

Nectarless flowers, 359 

Macchia, hairy plants of, 180 Nitrogen, compoundi in soil, ao 

Malacophily, 354, 375 flntion, by bacteria, 30 ; by 

Mangroves, diapersal of, 4x6 ; os- symbiotic bacteria, 258 sqq , ; 

motic pressure of, 52 ; root by myoorhka, 248, 255, 257 

systems of, 43, 432 i seeds supply, of heterotrophic plants, 

of, 431 ; water storage of, ’ 382 ; of insectivores, 281 

i6x, 162 Nyctinastic movementa, of flowers, 

Marsh plants, hairiness of, x8i 349 sqq. ; tyf leaves, 204 

Mast years, 451 

Meclmicai tissues, disposition of, Oils, ethereal, and transpiration, 184 
283, 289, 304! r^uction of, Organic food, and flowering plants, 
in aquatics, 295 217 i and green plants, 243 ; 

Mesophytes, 160, 200 and insectivores, 281 ; and 

storoatal movementa of, 172 mycorhiza, 254, 255 ; and 

Metabolism, of guard cells, 103, 105, parasites, 2x9 sqq. ; ox^ sapro- 

109 i of succulents, 198 ph^, 241,243 

Mineral nutrients, retention of, in Ornithophily, 354, 373 
soil, 9 Osmotic pressure, 49 

essential, 3 of guard cells, 104, 106 ; of 

also under Salts, nutrient desert plants, 52 i of epi* 

Moisture, capillary, 13 : equivalent, phytes, 239; of leaves, 53, 

x6; gravitational, 13; hygro- 174; of halophytea, 51 ; of 

acopic, 13 mangroves, 5a ; of parasites, 

Moorlaxid p^ts, 190 sqq, 339 ; of roots, 50 sqq. *, of 

Movements of floral axia, 404 ; of storage tissties, 162 

flowers, 348 ; of leaves, 1x9, Outbreeding, 322, 339 
120, 187, 270, 311 ; of 

peduncles, 403 j of roots, 22, Pabasitbs, 317, 318 sqq, 

295 ; of stimens, 390 ; of absorbing organs of, 222, 226 ; 
stigmas, 389 ; of tendrils, sssindfiition of, aao, 22$ ; 

297 sqq. ; of tentacles, 268 j attadmient of, 220. 221, 230, 

of twinn^t plants, 296 231 ; effect of, on host, 229 ; 

hygrosoopic, 408 ; post-floral, germination of seeda of, 

• 403 ; turgor, 410 219, aix, 222,330, 231. 235; 

Myoorluaa, 244 199. growth of, aa aaprophytes, 

effect of, on roots, 245 ; sig- 336 ; organic food of, am, 

nifkancc of, 246 ; ayntbeais 336 ; oi^tic presaxm of, 

of, 246 239 ; reduction of, 228, 229, 

and nitrogen aupply, 246, 349 ; 231, 233, 234^ 238, 237 ; 

and siqiWi *481 249 ; salt ^PfMy ©L 221 sqq. ; 

and water tuppiy, 246, 249 specialisation of, 225, 230, 
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P«nitite»— cotif. 

936 ; tnuitpintioii of* aaS ; I 
water supply of, z2o, 225, 
228 , 

comparad with eralt« 22s 
branchy 221, 222, 2341 238 ; 
partial, 2x9 ; root, 2x9, 229, 

Paiaattitm/o/ oayoorluza, 247, 256 
origin of, 237 sgq. 
opportuoitka for, 257 
and origin of tes, 324 
emrimental, 238 

Parenchyma, paliaade, 84, 121, 153, 
163; apongy, 84, 126, 153, 
163 

Parthenocarpy, 406 
PartheMgeneaia, 321, 326, 462 
origin and cauudon of, 328 
Perennation and myoorhlza, 257 
Periodidty, of floral movements, 
349 i of leaf fall, 451 ; of leaf 
movements, 204 ; of atomatal 
movements, 109 
Phanerophytes, 451 
Photosynthesis, 79 

nZto under Ateimilation 
Phototropiam, X2i 

of leaf, X20, 122, 123 ; of 
peduncle, 404 ; of roots, 295 
Phyllodes, 194 
Phyllotaxy, 115 sgq. 

Pitchers, of inaecdvores, structure of, 
271, 274 ; origin of, a8i 
Pneumatophorea, 43 
Poisonous plants, 309 
Pollen, 3^ sqq^ 

of suVunerged flowers, 345* 379 ; 

of wind-pollinated flowers, 

germination of, 346 ; protection 
off 348, 350 sgq. ; reception 
of, 3$2, 353 : structure of, 
^ . 344 : viability of, 345 

Pollen tube, growth of, 352, 357 ; 
origin of. 353 

Pollination, by nats, 37^ ; by birds, 
373 by. insects. 355 

sgq., 398 ; by insects laying 
eggs, 370 sqq. ; by snails, 
37S i by water, 378 ; tgr wmd, 

„ . . 375 383. 384. 398 

345, 387 

Post-floral changes, 401 sgq.', in 
gymnoeperma, 406 
Post-floxm movements, 403 
Porometer, 167 
Potometer, 167 


Prairie plants, root systems of, 29 
Predetermination, 444, 458 
Propagation, 3x4 

Protection, of buds, 450 ; of fruit, 
404 : of poUm, 350 
by ants, 309 

against frost, ^ ; against 
grazing animals, 307, 312; 
against larvae, 3x2; against 
parasites, 313 ; against snails, 

speSilisation of, 306 

and immunity, 313 

chemical, 308 ; mechanical, 307 

Ramblers, 295, 304 
Raphides, 3^ 

Rsguvenation, 321, 462 
Reproduction, 3x4 sqq. 

and age of plant, 457; and 
external frcters, 458 sqq. 
asexual, simificance of, 320 ; 
sexual, ugniflcance of, 320, 
462 

Resupination, 292 
Rhythm, under Periodicity 
Roots, 22 sqq. 

aerating system of, 43 ; branch- 
ing of, 24 i groi^ of, 23 ; 
solvent action of, 68 
buds on, 460; d^t on, of 
mycorhiza, 245, 248, 251, 25a 
absorbing, 24 ; anchoring, 24 ; 
assimilating, 198 ; buttress, 
287 ; contractile, 288, 289 ; 
prop, 287 
Root dimbers, 295 
Root hairs, 47 
of aquatics, 49 

absent from mycorhiza, 245 ; 
persistent, 48 , 

Root nodules, 258 sqq. 

Root systems, 25 sqq. 

of aquatics, 36; of broad- 
leaikd trees, 26 ; of cactuses, 
34 ; of chaparral plants, 32 ; 
of conifers, 26 ; of desert 
plsnts, 33 ; of forest plants, 
33 ; of epiphytes, 71 ; of 
Rffbeceous plants, 25 ; »of** 
mangroves, 43 ; of rtuush 
plants, 36 ; of moorland* 
plants, 191 ; of prairie plants, 
29; of sandhill plants, 32, 46 
extent of, 28 ; mechanical 
features of, 286 sqq., 294; 
modifications of, 37 1^. 
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Riiot iyt t acM "«camt 

extBiiaiv0, ly : genemlitcd, 
*7. . 33 ; mtBodw, *7 ; 
•IMdiUMd, *7, 3S 


Salt, and tranipiration, 196 
Salt nianh plants, oamotic proMure 
Ofjl, S3 
Stitt, numtat, 63 

absorption of, 66 ; absorption 
of, by haixa, 75 ; absorption 
of, by submetm plants, 69t 
aoi ; action of, on roots, ao ; 
ba]a^of,63 > concentration 
of, and j>lAnt growth, 63 ; 
conca&timti<m of, in soil solu- 
tion, 8 ; supply of, 2 ; 
supply of, to insectivores, 
a8i ; supply of, and leaf pro- 
duction, 455 ; 8i4>ply of, and 
flower production, atS ; sup- 
ply of, to -mycorluxa, 246, 
249 ; supply of, to parasites, 

221, 225, 236 ; supply of, to 
subterranean fruits, 404 ; 
supply of, and transpiration, 
203 

Sandhill plants, root systems of, 32, 

Saprophytes, 217, 240 sqq, 

Scmt of flowers, 368 
Scent, sense of insects, 368 rgg. 
Sclerenchyma, 286 
Scrub, thorn, 193, 448 
Seed, diaper^ of, 326, 407 ; 

by animals, 4x1 ; by birds, 

222, 227. 4XX ; by ants, 412 ; 
by explosive mechanisms, 
227, 4^ f hooks, 413 ; 
by hygroeoopic movements, 
408 ; by mamxnals, 4x3 ; 
by plant, 408 sgg. ; of paxa- 
aitea, 22a, 227, 4x2; by 
water, 4x5 ; by wind, 4x4 

dormancy of, 326, 421 *99.; 
biological effects, 421 ; evo- 
lution of, 326 ; fm atom of, 
325 ; germination of, 319, 
322 , 230, 331, 235, 247, 25X, 
432 sqq, ; maturation of, 339 ; 
nature of, 325 ; leeiatanoe ^ 
324, 422 tflg. j vitality of, 418 


A 


nparous, 431 
Seedling, emeigMice of, from aoil, 

Self-poMnadon, 381, 382, 394* 398 


Self-etarility, 391 199. 

S e neaceooe, 321, 459, 461 

Sex, determination m, 332 199. ; 
diatribution of, 329, 33 33^* 
382 ; evohition m, 318 ; 
mhecitanoe of, 334 S99, : sig- 
idficanoe of, 320 *qq.* 339* 
463 ; influenoe of external 
uM^ora on, 333 
aecondary chaiictata, 339 

Shade plants, assimilation m, 151 ; 
leaf structure of, 151 : re- 
spiration of, Z5t 

Sleep movements, of flowers, 349 ; 
of leaves, 204 

Soil, colloidal properties of, 5, 6 sqq . ; 
formatmn of, 3 *99. ; nature 
of, 2, 31 ; atructure of, 3 ; 
acidity of, 11 ; atmosphere 
of, X 7 

as source of organic food, 241 ; 
physically dry, 191 ; physio- 
logically dry, 191 
bacteria, 17, 19 
colloids, 6, 9 

constitution and water supply, 

. 5 ®- 

fauna, z8 
flora, XQ 

minerab, aolution of^ 68 
moisture, clsaslficstion of, 13 
$qg . ; relation of, to soil 
constitution, 15 ; retention 
of, in soil, 54 tqq. ; supply of, 
to plant, 54 199. 
organisms, 17 199. 
reaction, 9, 11, x2, 42,66 
solution, 6 199.; composition 
» of, 8 tqq. ; concentration of, 
8 199., 63 ; methods of 
extraction of, 7 ; reaction 

, of. 9 

skeleton, 15 
temperature, ao 

Span of life, 459, 460 

Spines, 192 

Spores, nature and characters of, 
3 »o» 3 S 4 

Sporophyte,3X5*99* 

Stamens, of angiosperma, 341 ; of 
gymnoeperms, 341 ; ofennd- 
pollinat^”flowers, 377 ‘ 
dehiscence of, 342, 354 i 379 i 
structure of, 341 
sensitive, 390 

Stem, mechanical features of, 288 

W.. . 

as assimilating organ, X93» ^94 
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Steppe plente, aMimiliition of, 214 ; 
oemotic prewim of, 52 ; 
tnnepiiadon of, 2x4 
5 * 


of Wtnd-polUti^tied pUmti, 377 
■eoutive, 389 
Stoma, cloaiure of, 178 : doture of, 
in diik, Z05 ; doeure of, in 
diy air, 105 ; doaure of, at 
^•day, 17a ; cloture of, 
fottmeing shock, 105 ; ddstue 
of, and leaf water content, 
108 ; doture of, on wilting, 
107 ; mechanitm of, 103 ; 
opMiing of, on wilting, 108 ; 
protecnon of, in fiinows, 
180 : protection of, in nycti- 
icieav< 


tvea, ao6 ; protection 
of, in pits, 175 tgq, ; structure 
of, 84, 10a 
regulation of transpiration by, 
xio, 160, x66 tqq. 
diffusion of gases through, 84, 
86, 88, 91, 96 iqq. 

Stomata, of marsh plants, xo8, Z71 ; 
of nyctinaatic leaves, zyz ; 
of t\m and shade leavet, 154 ; 
of succulents, xo8 
dimensiont of, 91 ; distribu- 
ticm of, 90 : distribution 
of, on nyctinastic leaves, 
200 ; numbera of, 90, 185 
Stomatal movement, xoa 

and assimilation, 110 ; and dew 
formation, 205 ; and external 
conditions, 105 sqq., iio, 
167 199. ; periodic, 109 
Strand plants, dispersal of, 4x6 
Stratification of vegetation, x8a 
Succulence, fiictors inducmg, 197 
SiiocUlentBp of arid redone, 197 ; of 
saline soils, 190 

gas exchange of, 113 ; stomatal 
movements of, 171 » tran- 
Bpiration of, 196 ; water 
storage of, x6x 
stem, X96 
Suckers of parasites, 220, 222, 227, 
835. *36 

Suction force, 50 

of epiderm, X63 ; of guard cells, 
X04 ; dP leaves, 163 ; of 

o . 

Switch plants, 193 
Symbioaia, of ants and plaata, 30 
bacterial, 2x7, as 9 , 263, 21 . , 
congenital, 248, 257, 265; 
fungal, 240. 244 *«• 


Tbkpiuls, 226, 297 
Therophytes, 4sx 
Time factor, X43, 158 
Toxic effects, of salts, 64: of organic 
soil compounds, 65 
Toxins, of moorfamd soils, xgx 
Tnmapifmtion, 81, 159 199. 

of compms plants, 12s i of 
moorland plants, 191 ; of 
paraaitea, 228 *, of tdero- 
pdiyllous trees, aia ; of steppe 
plants, 2x5 ; of submergra 
plants, 201 : of succulents, 
x 62, 196, 8x2: of switch 
plants, 193 ; of xerophytes, 
260 

in rain forest, 202 ; in wind and 
still air, xoo ; in winter, x86 
extent of, a. xs9 ; limitation of, 
bv cuticle, ii 6 ; limitation 
of, by etherml oils, 185 ; 
limitation of, by haiiiness, 
170 ; limitation of, by leaf- 
toll, x86 ; limitation of, iiv 
profile position, 187 ; linuts- 
tion of, by protected stomata, 
175 ; limitation of, by 

rMucra leaf-euxface, 185 : 
limitation oi^ by reduoM 
stomatal numbers, 185 ; pro- 
motion of, 20X ; promoticm 
of, ^ dri^tips, 203 i Pro- 
motion of, oy exciet^ water, 
202 ; promotion of , by nycti- 
nastic movements, ^ ; pro^ 
motion of, in satin leaves. 
204; regulation of, by cell 
sap, X74, X75 ; regulation of, 
by stoma, 167 199. ; regula- 
tion of, by leaf water-content, 
X73 ; r 61 e of, 82, 203 199. 
and assimilation, 273 199. ; anfi 
external conditions, X64 ; and 
wood conductivity, 188, xoo 
cuticular, 87, 88 ; relative, 105 ; 
atomatal, 87 

Traumatotropism, of roofs, 23 
Tropical plants, assimilation of, 158 
Tuber formation and fungus xnf^ 
tion, 257 

Turgor, mechanical effects of, 284 
pressure, 50 

Twining plants, 226, 234* 996 


VaoBTATiVB multiplication, 3x4, 460 
Velamen, 71 

of terrestrial roots, 72 
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Viti^tjr, mder Soedii and Polten 

Viviptiy, 431, 460 

Water, abtorption ol, hy epiphytM, 
71 ; ^ hiirt, 74. 76 ; by 
roots, 47 ; foicot conoemed 
49 ! excretion of, aox 

*30 

contmt of Idlives, x6i i move- 
ment in soil, 6x ; stonge in 
leaves, 161 ; storage in stems, 
x6x : stored by trees, 163 ; 
storage tissues, i6x ; supply 
of, to parasites, 320, aai, 
235, 336 ; supply of, by soil, 
54 J 8U]^y of, and myco- 
rhixs, 3^, 2^9 ; supply of, 
and soil constitution, 56 
necessity of, for plant, 1 
available, 54 ; balance, 160, 
173 I free, 14, 62 ; growth, 
54 ; physiological, 54 ; un- 
mse, 14, 62 

Water vapour, difiiision of, through 
stomata, 99 


Weeds, 44* 

Wiltiim, 160 

or lucculents, 197 
dettuminstion of, 54 
permanent. 54 ; incipient, 174 
■nd ossimintion, xax ; and leaf 
svater-contimt, xoo ; end sto- 
xnttal closure, 107 ; and 
stomatsl opening, 173 
Winter green floni, 444) 

Wood,ajui water conductioD, x8S, 190 
Woody tissues^ 385 

asyrnmetnool development of, 
39X 


Xenogamy, 355 
Xerophyte, 190, 
adult forms of, 
of, 184 


446 ; hairiness 


moorland, 190 
I Xerophy^m, factors causing, 200 ; 
significance of, 399 

Youth and adult leaves, 154, 184 
445 W 


rauftSD iM Gosar soizaiv bv wiUrUic clowss am» soas, i^uusao, mhbos as» ascctas. 



